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THAYANDANECA—JOSEPH BRANT. 





bh OSEPH BRANT was the 
#.° English name of an Indian 
RN chief named THAYANDA- 
NECA. He was an Onon- 
daga, and belonged to the Mohawk 
tribe of Indians. He was born in 
1742. While quite young, he left the 


wigwams of his people and went to 


live with the whites. When he was 
about twenty years of age, Sir William 
Johnson, the Commander in Chief of 
the English forces in North America, 
sent him to school in Connecticut. 
There he became quite a good scholar, 
and adopted the manners of the whites 


a6 


with great success. In 1775, he visited 
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2 THAYANDANECA — JOSEPH BRANT. 


es 


England, where he was much honored | hawk. One of his first exploits was to 
and made a Colonel in the British | lay an ambush for a body of militia 
Army. | which was marching to relieve Fort 

He returned to America to find the | Stanwix, then beseiged by a British 
country in a state of revolution. Hav-| force, but bravely defended by the 
ing received so many personal favors | hezoic Col. Gansevoort. General Her- 
from the English, he took up arms in| kimer led the militia. Neglecting to 
their behalf, and fought against the | send out scouts, his advance guard, on 
patriots of the revolution to the end of entering a ravine, was startled by the 
the war. yell of Brant’s Indians, and by a terri- 

The British Commanders employed | ble discharge from their rifles, which 
him to stir up the Indians against the | brought nearly every soldier to the 
white inhabitants. He went accord- | ground. Brant then led his Indians 
ingly to the councils of the Six Nations | down the heights and began to toma- 
in the state of New York. General | hawk the next division of Herkimer’s 
Herkimer, with a band of patriots, went | troops with terrible fury. But the 
in pursuit of him, met him at the head | Americans were brave. They fought 
of one hundred and thirty Indian war- boldly, and Brant was about to fall 
riors, and tried to persuade him not to} back. But just then, a band of tories 
make war on the Americans. But | came to his rescue, and the fight went 
Brant was inflexible. He proudly re- | on most savagely. At length, a panic 
plied that the Indians had the “ King’s | seized the Indians. Seeing themselves 
belts in their lodges;” that they | mixed up with the whites in a narrow 
would not break their pledges to the | ravine, and fighting hand to hand, they 
King, and that though the Boston peo- | imagined that both parties were leagued 
ple were resolute, the King would | to destroy them. Inspired with this 
humble them. He then turned to his | fear, they killed every white man they 
warriors and addressed them in fiery | could reach, whether tory or patriot. 
language. They shouted their war-| In the end, the English commander, 
whoop, seized their weapons, and made | after killing many of Herkimer’s men, 
ready for battle. Buta violent tem- 
pest came up; and the hostile parties 


fearing the garrison at Fort Stanwix 
might send help to the patriots, with- 
separated without fighting. It is | drew his troops. 
thought that if General Herkimer had! Jam sorry to say that the brave 
attacked him vigorously, instead of General Herkimer lost his life in this 
holding a talk with him, he might have | fearful fight. Having received a mor- 
crushed his band and thereby have dis- | tal wound, he ordered his saddle to be 
couraged the Indians from taking part | placed on a little knoll. Seating him- 
in the war. | self upon it, he continued to command 
Brant now took the field in earnest | his men. His friends begged him to 
at the head of his Mohawk brethren, | allow them to remove him to a place of 
and carried on war after the fierce | safety. ‘“No!—I will face the ene- 
fashion of savages, with fire and toma- | my!” was his heroic answer. Then, 














































THAYANDANECA — JOSEPH BRANT. 


land on lake Ontario, where he settled 
and remained until his death, cultivat- 
ing a farm and garden, and living very 
much after the manner of a white man. 
He was much regarded by the Indians, 
who submitted to him, at one time, as 
their greatest chief. Yet his disposi- 
tion was very cruel, and his spirit very | 
haughty. He killed his own son in a | 
quarrel; but consoled himself for the | 

| 


lighting his pipe, he sat viewing and 
directing the rage of battle, and smok- 
ing his pipe with the greatest compos- 
ure. 

Brant lost a hundred of his warriors 
in this battle, and for a time withdrew 
from active participation in the war. 

But his love of blood and plunder 
induced him to take up arms again, 
and he carried fire and death into 
many a village. He-seemed to take 
horrid pleasure in inflicting cruelties 
on such helpless' Americans as fell into 
his hands. 

But his foulest, bloodiest deed was 
the share he took in the destruction of 
Wyoming,—a beautiful valley, cov- 
ered with flourishing settlers, on the 
east branch of the Susquehanna. 

Brant marched his fierce Indians 
into this peaceful valley, under the 
command of Col. John Butler, a man 
who was, if possible, more savage than 
Brant himself. The brave men of 
Wyoming fought with valor, but not 
with success. Butler conquered them, 
| and Brant and his cruel Mohawks put 
| men, women, and children to death 
without pity or mercy. . 

After this exploit, Brant continued 
| | to act with the British, until in 1779 
| | Gen. Sullivan marched against him 
and Butler, defeated them, and de- 
stroyed forty Indian villages. 

Yet Brant rallied his warriors again, 
and continued to ravage the villages 
along the American frontier, and to 
assist the enterprises of the British, 
until the termination of the revolution- 
ary war. 

With the close of that war, Brant’s 
career as a warrior ended. The Brit-| Tur Hindoo Mythology contains no 
| ish Government gave him a grant of | less than 330,000,000 of deities ! : 





















deed by saying, thathe had done his 
countrymen a service by ridding them 

of a rascal. - He died November 26th, 
1807. There was little to admire in 
his character. His energy and cour- | | 
age were so deeply shaded by his cru- | | 
elty and barbarism, that they can | 
hardly be viewed as redeeming fea- 
tures. My young readers may be 
thankful that in these times their peace- 
ful villages and pretty homes are not 
exposed to the attacks of such savages 
as Joseph Brant. F. F. 


THE great bell at the Exeter Cathe- 
dral weighs 17,472 lbs.; “ Great Tom,” 
of Oxford, 17,360 lbs. St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, 11,470 lbs.; “Great Tom,” of 
Lincoln, 10,854 lbs.; Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, 7,840 Ibs.; Gloucester Cathe- | 
dral 6,000 lbs.; York Cathedral, 6,384 | 
lbs.; Bow Bell, London, 5,800 Ibs.; | 
Beverley, Yorkshire, 5,600 Ibs, Spit- | 
alfields, London, 4,400 lbs. 


It is said that Napoleon, during the 
eleven years of his reign, sacrificed 
5,490,000 of men to his ambition. 
Such is the cost of one military hero. 
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4 MOTHER INGEBORG AND HER CHILDREN. 


MOTHER INGEBORG AND HER CHILDREN.* 


A TALE. 






: 4724 men, sailors, and some 
) Though 
the village is small, its sit- 
uation is indescribably charm- 
%, ing, for the white houses rise 
* as on terraces from a consid- 
erable hill, and while some stand entire- 
ly upon the summit, others are so far 
below, that, in stormy weather, the 
waves of the sea almost beat against 
the windows. 

It was a misty night in autumn, not 
far from the morning hour, for a faint 
rosy line in the east showed that the 
day would soon break, although the 
immediate neighborhood seemed as yet 
veiled in thick darkness. Profound 
quiet reigned in the village, only broken 
by the dashing of the waves upon the 
shore; unruffled by any storm, they 
lazily rocked a little boat to and fro, 
whose chain was broken, and which, 
now at the mercy of the waves, gradu- 
ally receded from the shore. 

A solitary lamp still burned in one of 
the topmost houses, and its faint gleam 
came mournfully through the little 
round leaded window. 

This lonely light shone upon a, troub- 
led mother, who could not rest for 


* From “Children’s Trials,’ published by 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 





village, almost entirely | sleep, employed the night in work and 
inhabited by fisher-| prayer. 


And yet Frau Ingeborg was a right 
happy mother, for heaven had sent her 
two excellent children; but her only 
son, Arwid, was to leave her the next 
day to go among strangers, for in his 
home there was no prospect of his 
acquiring the knowledge necessary for 
his support as a man, nor had his mother 
the means of furnishing it to him. 

The village clock struck five. Frau 
Ingeborg closed the book of devotion 
in which she had hitherto read, wiped 
her eyes with a handkerchief, to hide, 
if possible, all traces of her tears, and 
began, with renewed energy, to knit 
at the warm woolen shawl with which 
she wished to surprise her son. 

The door opened gently; a fresh, 
rosy-cheeked girl of about twelve years 
old glided lightly in, as if wishing to 
disturb no one, and stood astonished at 
the sight of her mother, whom she 
believed still sleeping. She said, 
sadly, 

“ Ah, mother, you are awake, and 
will not allow yourself the two hours’ 
morning sleep of which you stand so 
much in need. See, it is quite in vain 
that I sought secretly to finish Arwid’s 
shawl, for it is ready without me.” 

“T thank you for your good will, 
Lena,” answered Frau Ingeborg, “I 
am at the last row, and before Arwid 





MOTHER INGEBORG AND HER CHILDREN. 


wakes, his travelling garment will be 
done. But you remember your prom- 
ise, my child ?” 

“Certainly, mother,” replied Lena; 
“we have determined to seem quite 
serene and composed before Arwid, so 
as to make his parting easier.” 

Lena, at these words, repressed a 
tear, then set in order the simple furni- 
ture of the room; but nothing pleased 
her, and tear after tear streamed from 
her eyes as she went out to bring the 
breakfast. 

The mother sat still and composed, 
but with an unutterably troubled heart. 
Her work was ended, her unusually 
busy hands rested idly upon her lap, 
and, after she had extinguished her 
lamp, she looked, as if without thought, 
into vacancy. 

Suddenly she felt herself embraced; 
Arwid’s arms were round her, and Ar- 
wid’s lips pressed a warm kiss upon 
hers. 

“ Be consoled, dear mother; remem- 
ber, I will soon come home,” said the 
son. “Look out upon the sea; the 
mist is rising, and you can see the 
masts of the vessel, which is to bear me 
away. O,think, mother! I may return 
in a year, perhaps in a half-year, and 
you will see the stately Fortuna sailing 
back. How gladly you will hasten with 
Lena to the strand, and I will embrace 
you so joyfully. O, then will all the 
pain of parting be forgotten; for it is 


nothing in comparison with such pleas- 
I shall then be a sailor, perhaps 


ure. 
a steersman rf 

“‘ A steersman in one year ?” laughed 
Frau Ingeborg, somewhat consoled by 
the cheerful courage of Arwid, to whom 


no air-castle seemed too lofty when he 


could build it for his mother’s consola- 
tion. “ No, my son, that will need at 
least four years, and God grant that I 
may see you before that time. To be 
the steersman, the pilot of a ship, one 
must be a man, and not a boy.” 

Arwid blushed a little, and then said, 
gently, “It is true, my fourteen years 
will be to me for some time a stumbling 
block.” 

“On the contrary, my child, they 
can only bring you the happy convic- 
tion that, if God so wills, you have the 
greater portion of your life before you, 
which you must employ in rendering 
yourself useful, and in fulfilling the 
wishes and desires of your mother, so 
that in future you may not have to look 
back with bitterness and sorrow upon 
that youth which now seems so much 
in the way, because it detains you from 
the desired goal.” 

“You are right, good mother,” 
answered the son affectionately. “I 
am a foolish boy, but, believe me, I 
have not forgotten the duties which lie 
nearest me, nor that I must work hard 
and learn much before I have any right 
to draw such alluring pictures. But 
only see how pleasant it is to think that 
I can take care of you and Lena, that 
you need not be troubled to find us 
food, robbing yourself of your sleep to 
provide for us the necessaries of life. 
That often made me very sad, moth- 
er |” 

“ Think not of us, my good Arwid,” 
replied Frau Ingeborg, while the tears 
ran down her cheeks; “ Lena is now 
strong and active; she can from hence- 
forth help me much, for our wants are 
not great, and your letters, with Lena’s 
pleasant ways, will make us happy. 
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You must be quite unconcerned on our 
account.” 

“ And you on mine!” cried Arwid, 
eagerly. “God will protect us all. 
He has certainly heard your and our 
prayers, and I feel no dread of the 
future.” 

“ And you will remember my wishes, 
Arwid?” 

“ Assuredly, mother; you would 
rather see me a merchant than a steers- 
man. It certainly is more alluring for 
me tolive free and unfettered upon the 
glorious ocean, than to stand behind 
a counter; but I will yield my will to 
yours, if, during the three months I am 
to remain in Amsterdam, I am offered 
a position with a merchant, rather than 
one on shipboard.” 

A warm embrace closed this conver- 
sation. 

Day had now fully broken, and the 
sun seemed as if wishing to conciliate 
the sad night, for he stood upon the 
horizon, with his blazing shield gilding 
the dark clouds. The Fortuna —the 
name of the ship bound to Amsterdam, 
lay quietly at anchor, and the light 
boats rocked in the fresh morning 
wind blowing over the water. Busy 
life reigned in the village and on the 
ship, where the sailors were working 
and singing, preparing all for the de- 
parture, while the captain cried, 

“Make haste, my boys; we shall 
have a good voyage; the breeze blows 
fresh from the land, and to all appear- 
ances will soon be stronger.” 

Meanwhile the three sat at breakfast, 
fearing to speak lest their voices should 
betray their inward emotion. Many 


longer; sobbing loudly, she pressed 
her hand to her eyes, and hastened 
out. 

Frau Ingeborg at last recovered her- 
self. 

“We must part, my son,” said she. 
“ Go, then, with your mother’s bless- 
ing, into the strange land; do not 
forget my teachings ; and farewell, my 
dear, my only son !” 

Arwid had sunk weeping on his 
knees; his mother laid her hand in 
blessing upon his head, then, with an 
effort, he tore himself from mother and 
sister, and hastened to the strand. 

* Will you go down with me, Lena 
said Frau Ingeborg, after a pause. 
“TI would so like to see him depart, 
and, perhaps, be able once more to re- 
commend him to the captain.” 

The mother and daughter descended 
with unsteady steps. The ship was 
just about sailing. The sailors sang a 
joyful parting song. Arwid, his handker- 
chief before his eyes, leaned against the 
ship’s railing, and longingly extended 
his arms towards his dear ones. Then 
was heard the order of the captain; 
three cannon shots broke the quiet of 
the morning, and the Fortuna sailed 
away, first slowly, then faster and fas- 
over the immeasurable ocean 


y 


ter, 
plain. 


The letter of recommendation pos- 
sessed by Arwid was addressed to the 
flourishing trading house of Mr. Jo- 
seph Vanderdecken, in Amsterdam. 
Arwid’s father, George Steerfort, had 
in his early youth, beena pilot on 
board a merchant vessel; the ship, 


tears flowed secretly into the coffee.| laden with goods, sailed for the Antil- 


Finally, Lena could 


endure it no! les, bearing with her the young Joseph 
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Vanderdecken, who hoped to sell or| ing their search. But an indescriba- 
exchange profitably, on the other side | bly anxious feeling gave Steerfort no 
of the Atlantic, the ship’s cargo which | peace, and, furnished with a sabre, pis- 
mainly belonged to his father. The | tols, and a lighted lantern, he again 
mild and quiet Joseph during the long | began his hitherto fruitless search. 
voyage became much attached to the| He made his way with great difficulty 
active and cheerful Steerfort, often | through the thorny bushes, and often 
passing whole hours on the deck in the | left great pieces of his clothes upon the 
moonlight, listening to his lively songs| brambles, while his face and hands 
and tales. -As they returned, they | were torn and bleeding. For a time 
landed ona small island in search of | he met with no better success; at last, 
water; Vanderdecken, who was tired | he thought he heard, through the still- 
of the idleness to which his ignorance | ness of the night, a faint groaning. He 
of nautical matters condemned him, | followed the sound, which gradually 
wandered, lost in dreams, while the | became more certain and more doletul, 
sailors were busily engaged, through | until, just at the break of day, he saw, 
the thick undergrowth and tangled | lying at the foot of a steep rock, Van- 
wilds of the island, without observing | derdecken’s form, which seemed to be 
that he was going farther and farther | writhing in great pain. George has- 
from the shore. The ship’s captain, |tened to him, and the young mer- 
who thought him in the cabin, after | chant related, with feeble accents, how 
laying in his supply of water, gave the | he had mounted upon the rock to enjoy 
signal for departure, when Steerfort | the fine view, when the loose stones 
fortunately missed the young merchant. | gave way beneath his feet, and he had 
All their shouting and blowing of horns | fallen into the abyss, where he had now 
was fruitless; even the well-known | lain during many hours, half uncon- 
departing. volley, which resounded as | scious through the great loss of blood, 
thunder through the still air, had no| and had almost lost the hope that he 
effect ; and hour after hour passed away | would be discovered and rescued. 
without a sign of Vanderdecken. Sev-| Steerfort lifted the half-fainting 
eral sailors, Steerfort among the rest, | young man upon his shoulder, and bore 
dispersed, well armed, in various direc-| him with some difficulty to the ship, 
tions through the desolate island. where he was greeted with great joy, 
Steerfort wandered in vain; ever | and where the surgeon dressed so skil- 
calling loudly on Vanderdecken’s name, | fully Vanderdecken’s deep but not dan- 
no sound but the echo answered to his | gerous wounds, as also Steerfort’s many 
words. Night came on. A violent | scratches, that both patients after a few 
wind blew from the sea, and the waves | days were again quite well. 
dashed wildly against the rocky shore. From that time Joseph Vander- 
Midnight came, and still no trace of the | decken felt bound to Steerfort by a tie 
lost one. The sailors assembled on | of gratitude which no time could weak- 
board the ship, and finally concluded to len. He soon after undertook his 
wait until morning before recommenc- | father’s business, and, as he was rich 
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and unincumbered, he spared no means 
to induce Steerfort to settle in Amster- 
dam. But the latter loved too well his 


home, where he was accustomed to rest 


after his long voyages, to yield to such 
a proposition. He maintained a con- 
stant interchange of letters with Van- 


derdecken, who never passed by the | 


coast of Zealand without visiting his 
friend; and once, as he dandled the 
little Arwid upon his knee, he said, 
laughing, “ You must send the boy to 
me in Amsterdam, George; 1 will take 
care of him.” 

Years passed, and from a long voyage 
to the west coast of Africa, Steertort 
never returned; he died of one of the 
fevers incident to that unhealthy cli- 
mate, and his devoted wife found her 
only consolation in her devotion and 


piety, and in the possession of her chil- 


. | 
dren, who henceforth made her greatest 


earthly happiness. It became neces- | 


sary for her to labor with her hands in 
order to find food for herself and her 
little ones. 

Vanderdecken, whose rich presents 
frequently soothed her sometimes dlis- 
tressed condition, renewed his offer to 
take care of Arwid. 

But Frau Ingeborg could not make 
up her mind to part from her son, then 
but ten years old. But now that he 
was fourteen, she wrote herself to Van- 
derdecken, and oflered to send the 
boy to him, if he still desired to have 
him. 

She received a favorable answer, and 
we have already seen how Arwid, 
accompanied by her blessing, sailed for 
Amsterdam. 

You shall learn how he succeeded 


next month. 


THE “HATLESS PROPHET” CORNERED. 


THE QvuAKER Boy AND uis 
GRANDMOTHER.—Charlie was a little 
(Quaker boy of remarkable intellect, 
but a peculiar, quaint simplicity, as 


{ 
} 
i 
| 
| 


| delicious as indescribable. When he 
| was about four years of age his grand- 
mother died. She was a stately and 


elegant woman; the very type of an 
| English Quaker lady. Charlie had 
| always been accustomed to see her in 
rich silks, golden browns and silvery 
grays, with kerchiefs of costly muslin, 
and the most recherche of lisse caps; and 
when he came to see her in her bed- 
dress, he eyed her with more curiosity 
than sorrow. The good old lady took 
his hand, and said, solemnly, “ Grand- 
mamma must bid little Charlie good-by, 
for she is going away to heaven, and 
will never see him any more in this 
| world.” 

Charlie, in return, gave her a look 
of simple astonishment, and exclaimed, 
“ Why, grandmamma, thou art not going 
up to see God in that night-cap, art 
| thou ?” 


Tue “Hatiess Propuet” Cor- 
| NERED.—Some years ago a lad of some 
| six years happened to be at his father’s 

office one morning, when the “ hatless 
prophet,” George Mundy, made his 
appearance, and getting into conversa- 
tion with the child, the latter asked 
him in the course of their chat, “ Why 
don't you wear a hat, Mr. Mundy ?” 
“O,” answered the prophet, “ be- 
cause there is no use in it: God’s crea- 
tures are not so furnished: sheep and 
other animals don’t wear hats.” 
Quick as lightning came the child’s 
philosophic and clinching response, 
|‘ Are youa sheep, Mr. Mundy?” 








Wutte I was 


at college as an 


undergraduate, 


the 


bake-house 


cat attached her- 


self 


to me, and 


was invariably in 


the habit of com- 


ing to my rooms 


morning and 


evening for her 
breakfast and 
supper. She 


seemed really to 


partake more of 


the nature of the 


dog than of the 


cat, forshe would 


suffer me to take 


from 


mice 


her the 


which she 


had caught, even 


while they were 


alive. 


on 


She was 


remarkably 


good terms with 


my 


dog Rory, 


who was quite a 


character in his 


way, and would 


use him as a con- 


venient cushion 


to lie upon, and 


apparently con- 


sidered that his 
playthings for herself and her kittens. 


The only thing that disturbed her 


ears 


were 


ANECDOTES OF CATS. 


made 


as 


equanimity, was when Rory chose to 





partake of her saucer of milk. She 
evidently perceived that the division 
was nota fair one, and remonstrated 
most vigorously, but even then never 
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10 ANECDOTES OF CATS. 


got angry. Her first family of kittens 
was a source of great pride to her, and 
was announced to me in rather a sin- 
gular manner. The cat had absented 
herself from my table for several days, 
nor was she to be seen about the col- 
lege. This was so unusual a circum- 
stance, that I began to get uneasy about 
her, fearing that she might have shared 
the tragical fate of her predecessor. 
One evening, however, about her usual 


time of appearing, she scratched at the 


door as usual, and came in. When I | 
sat down, she jumped on my knee, put | 


a tiny blind kitten into my hand, and 'that the cat must have probably died 


paced about the floor in a majestic way, 


every now and then uttering a short | 


mew. Nothing would induce her to 


take her offspring back again, so I took | 


it to its brothers and sisters myself, its 
mother walking before me, with her 
tail held quite perpendicularly. That 
same evening, when I went into my 
bedroom, I found a small black kitten 
fast asleep on the bed. 

Her predecessor was equally attached 
to me, but met with an untimely end. 
I missed it from its accustomed post at 


my table, and inquired from the ser- | 


vant where it was. “Cat, sir,” he 
replied, with all the nonchalance in the 


these three days, sir!” Iwas naturally | 


rather astonished at this circumstance, 
and thought that possibly some enthu- 
siastic reader of Chinese manners might 
have had the cat cooked as an experi- 
ment. The poor animal, however, had 
escaped that danger, but had been 
accessory to its own destruction in 
another manner. It had been induced, 
by the warmth of the oven, to creep 
into one of the corners, and there had 


| in all probability fallen asleep. There, 
| however, it was found, coiled up in a 
| corner and completely baked. It must 
have died from suffocation, as it did 
not move while the oven was being 
newly heated, and was probably dead 
before the oven was opened for that 
purpose ; at all events, its attitude was 
that which a sleeping cat assumes. 
After these lines had been printed, 
an account was sent to me of another 
cat, who had met with its death in a 
similar manner. ‘The owner of the 
animal, wishing to show to his friends 


without pain, learnedly remarked, that 
before the creature died, “ skumfifica- 
tion” must have taken place. 

Every one must have noticed the 
love of a cat for her kittens, and the 
manner in which she brings them up, 
teaching them their lessons, as it were, 


‘and exercising their limbs and eyes by 


all manner of gambols. Unlike many 
animals, when her young arrive at 
years of discretion, and are able to 
gain their own living without her 


| maternal care, she does not drive them 


away, but still keeps upa kindly feeling 
for them, although it is not so strong as 


when they were little and helpless. 


world; “the cat, sir; it’s been baked | At such a time, she devotes her whole 


existence to her young, and if they are 
in danger, thinks her own life as noth- 
ing when compared with their safety. 
Sometime since, while a number of 
kittens were playing about in the straw 
near a barn door, a large hawk swooped 
down upon them, and seized one of the 
kittens in his claws. Being encum- 
bered by the weight, it could not rise 
very quickly, and gave the mother time 
to spring to the rescue of her offspring, 
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GOD LIGHTING THE LAMPS OF HEAVEN. ll 





She immediately flew at the hawk, who 
in self-defence was forced to drop the 
kitten. A regular pitched battle then 
took place, the hawk at first gaining 
the advantage, in consequence of his 
power of flight. After some time, the 
cat, after losing an eye and getting her 
ears torn to ribbons, succeeded in 
breaking the wing of her adversary. 
Stimulated by this success, she sprang 
on the maimed hawk with renewed 
fury; and after a protracted struggle, 
made one decisive effort and laid him 
dead at her feet. She spent but one 
moment in making sure of her conquest 
by tearing the head of her vanquished 
foe to pieees, and then turned to her 
kitten, licked its bleeding wounds, and 
began to purr as if she had not received 
the slightest injury herself. 





A Cuitpv’s Sense or Rerrisv- 
TION.—At an infant Sabbath school, to 
the care of which I was “ promoted,” 
a few years since, I gave a “ Bible 
story ”— the “ Prodigal Son.” When 
I came to the place where the poor 
ragged son reached his former home, 
and his father saw him “a great way 
off,” I inquired what the father proba- 
bly did. One of the smallest boys, 
with his little fist clenched, said, “I 
dunno, but I des he set de dog on 
him !” 





Gop LigHTiInc THE LAMPS OF 
Hraven.—lI send you this little inci- 
It struck me 
as one of the most unique explanations 
of electrical phenomena I had ever 
heard. A little girl, the idol of a friend 


dent for your * Table.” 





of ours, was sitting by the window, one 
evening, during a violent thunder- 
storm, apparently striving to grapple 
some proposition too strong for her 
childish mind. Presently a smile of 
triumph lit up her features as she 
exclaimed, “O, I know what makes 
the lightning; it’s God lighting his 
lamps and throwing the matches down 
here.” 

Lighting the lamps of heaven to 
“shine by night,” and throwing the 
lightning “matches ” down through the 
“ awful void!” 


TnHose Curtina Locks.—A little 
girl had a beautiful head of hair, which 
hung in “ clustering curls ” down in her 
neck. One hot summer day she went 
up stairs, and cut all the curls off. 
Coming down she met her mother, who 
exclaimed, with surprise, “ Why, 
Mary! what have you been doing to 
your hair?” 

To which she responded, that “ she 
had cut it off and laid it away in her box, 
but that she intended to put it on again 
to-morrow, as aunt Nancy did!” 


Wuat 1s Dark ?— Edwin, about 
eight years of age, was looking through 
the window, on a very dark night, and 
seemed for a long time absorbed in 
“philosophical speculation.” At last, 
turning to his father, he asked, “ What 
is dark?” meaning, of course, “ dark- 
ness.” His father wished to know his 
idea of it first; and the boy said that 
he thought it was “little, fine, black 


Juz!’ 
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12 STORM IN THE MOUNTAINS. 













@ the ee of the hills, 
and down the valleys and 
Vast masses of 
earth and ‘nook, loosened by 
s frosts, are being 


ravines. 


swept ais the rough slopes | 
of the hills, and destruction is in their 
path. See that village church! The 
wind has blown down the spire. Large | 
rocks are dashing in the roof. A land 

slide is being piled up against its break- 

ing walls. It will soon become a heap 
of ruins. The simple mountaineers 


who have long worshiped God within 
















* 
its enclosure will enter it no more for- 


ever. 
See, too, the cottage on the left. 
ome wind is tearing it to fragments. 
Its inmates, terrified with fright, are 
seeking a refuge farther down the 
mountains. Some of them are on the 
bridge, laden with a portion of their 
goods which they have rescued from 
the wreck of their household gods. 
Another group is seen in front, driving 
off the affrighted cattle. Alas for that 
poor family! Their pleasant things 
'are all taken from them in an hour 
Their peaceful hearthside is destroyed, 
and they must away to some other 
nook in the mountains and begin to 
build their humble fortunes anew. 











OLD TIMES. 





Great storms are fearful things. 





WHat was I Cryina Anovut ?— 


They show how mighty the God of} A little fellow, weeping most piteously, 


Nature is, and what feeble things his 
creatures are. Let us thank our heav- 
enly Father, children, that our lot is 
cast in a region where storms are 
neither so terrible nor so destructive as 
they are in some other countries. 

F. F. 


Otp Times.—In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, there were at Bristol 
three brothers, who were eminent cloth- 
iers and woolen weavers, and whose 
family name was Blanket. They were 
the first persons who manufactured that 
comfortable material which has ever 
since been called by their name, and 
which was then used for peasant’s cloth- 
ing. 

At the same period all the brewers 
and bakers were women; and when 
men first began to engage in these 
occupations, it was thought so strange, 
that they were called men brewers, and 


men bakers. 


Psrpvtars.—In the reign of Richard 
the Second, respectable Flemish mer- 
chants used to walk about the streets of 
London and Westminster like pedlars, 
offering their goods, which consisted 
mostly of hats and spectacles, to the 
passengers, calling aloud, ** What will 
you buy?” a mode of trading that 
was not thought a degradation at that 


period. 


Boranists have divided all plants 
121 
and they have discovered, 


into twenty-four classes, and 


orders ; 
3,000 genera, 50,000 species, and vari- 


eties of the species without number. 





was suddenly interrupted by some 
amusing occurrence. He hushed his 
cries for a moment ; there wasa struggle 
between smiles and tears; the train of 
thought was broken: “ Ma,” said he, 
resuming his snuffle, and wishing to 
have his ery out, “ Ma—ugh! ugh ! 
ugh! what was I crying about just 
now ?” 





TurkrEys.—Towards the end of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, celery, let- 
tuces, cabbages, carrots, and turnips, 
In this 
reign, turkeys which had never before 


were first grown in England. 


‘been seen in Europe, were brought 
| from America. 
Wepprnes.—In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, weddings, among persons of 
| the lower classes, were always public, 
‘and the bride and bridegroom were 
| accompanied to church by their friends 
| and neighbors, a band of music playing 
| before them, and a troup of young maid- 
'ens following, crowned with flowers, 
and bearing large bride cakes to dis- 
| tribute among the crowd. 


as the fifteenth century the very inele- 
gant mode of eating with the fingers 
was still continued, for as yet there 
were no forks, even at the table of the 





No Knives Anp Forks.—As late 
| 
| 


king. 
Tue Cathedral of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is 464 feet high; Salisbury 


| Cathedral, 463 feet; St. Paul’s, London, 
| 404 feet. The Monument, London, is 


210 feet high. 
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“ Yes, mother,” replied the little 


“ Did I not give you a reason why 
you should not go out, Lily ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ What was that reason ?” 

“You said I was not well, and the 
wind being east, might give me cold, 
and make me sick.” 

“ Then, you see, it was for your own 
good that I wished to keep you within 
doors, do you not, Lily ?” 

“ Yes, mother, I suppose it was.” 


“ Suppose it was? Don’t you know 


9 ” 
‘ 


“ Yes, mother.” , 


i | 14 LILY ANDERSON’S SICKNESS. 
‘ | Sebieitaik 
| LILY ANDERSON’S SICKNESS. 
ILY’S disobedience in 
. | > going to the glen, con- | girl. 
Be | trary to her mother’s; 
al | | strict command to stay | 
f in the house, was a} 
cause of much pain of | 
‘mind to her father and) 
mother. They saw in that 
: act the mark of a rebellious 
will, which, if not subdued, | 
| would lead their beloved Lily into 
f many troubles. They felt themselves 
; obliged to punish her for her own sake. | 
They loved her too well to overlook it. | 
But these thoughtful parents did not | it was so, Lily 
: | punish her with arod. They chose a 


better mode. 

Shortly after Lily’s return to the 
house, her mother said to her, with 
something of sadness in the tones of 


her voice, 


my room.” 
Lily did not like this command. 


She 


up stairs, with manifest unwillingness. 
On entering her chamber, Mrs. An- 
derson took Lily by the hand very 
gently, and led her to a great arm- 
chair, which stood by the bedside. 
“ Sit down, Lily,” said she. 





mother meant todo. Mrs. Anderson 
beside her, took her hand, and began 
| to talk with her very feelingly about 
sf | the offence she had committed. 

“ Lily,” she said, “did I not tell you 


* Lily, my child, come with me to 


hung down her head, and rising very | 
slowly to her feet, followed her mother | 


Lily obeyed, wondering what her | 


then seated herself on another chair | 


not to leave the house this morning a? | 


| “Then, you see, that when, out of 
love for you, my child, I took precau- 


tions to promote your health, you dis- 


Do you think you did 


obeyed me. 


; maepers 
right, Lily ‘ 


| & No, mother.” 
| “Why, then, did you go out ?” 
| Because Fanny Franklin asked me 
| to go to the glen.” 
| But did you not know I had told 
| you it was not fit weather for you to 
| leave the house ? ” | 3 
“ Yes, but I thought it wouldn’t hurt 
me to go with her a little while.” 
‘“‘ So, then, you set aside my view of 
what was best for you, and my com- 
mand also, just.to gratify your desire 
In doing so, my 


'to go with Fanny. 
| Lily, you both despised and disobeyed 
your mother.” 

| Lily held down her head and was 
silent. She began to take a new view 
of her conduct, and to see herself look- 
ing more wicked than she had ever 














thought herself to be. Her mother 
seeing, by her conduct, that she was 
beginning to feel, went on to point out 
the danger of such self will as Lily had 
exhibited, and to reason with her about 
the ingratitude of disobedience. After 
talking awhile in this way, with great 
tenderness of spirit, she said, 

“ Now, Lily, let us kneel down and 
pray to our Heavenly Father to teach 
you your duty, and forgive you yoursin.” 

Lily sunk to her knees with a sad 
heart. Her mother kneeled by her 
side, and placing her hand on Lily’s 
head proceeded, with deep pathos and 
simple language, to spread the sin of 
her child before God, and to implore 
divine forgiveness. 

Lily’s heart yielded under her moth- 
She saw her conduct in 
its true light. She had given a wel- 
come to a feeling of rebellion in her 
heart, which, if cherished, would soon 


er’s prayer. 


groW into a tyrant, and lead her into 
She saw how ungrate- | 


great dangers. 
ful it was to disobey so kind a mother, 
who was always seeking to promote her 
happiness. As these views became 
clear to her mind, she began to feel 
genuine sorrow for her offence. When 
her mother finished her prayer, Lily 
laid her head upon her shoulder, and 
wept as she said, 

“Mother! Please forgive me; I am 
sorry, very sorry, that I disobeyed 
you.” 

Lily’s mother smiled upon her peni- 
tent child, pressed her to her breast, 
and replied, 

“ Gladly, my dear Lily, do I forgive 
you, and as this was your first serious | 
act of disobedience to me, I trust it | 
will be the last.” 


LILY ANDERSON’S SICKNESS. 





There was joy in Lily’s heart now, 
The sweet dove of peace which had for- 
saken her breast since the morning, 
returned, and with brightened eyes 
and light step, she left the chamber 
with her mother and went down stairs 
to the parlor. 

But the results of her disobedience 
were not yet all suffered. As her 
mother had feared, the east wind had 
given her cold. She began to feel a 
soreness about the throat, during the 
afternoon. In the evening she was 
quite hoarse. At midnight, symptoms 
of croup were manifest, and her parents 
were alarmed for her safety. At last 
she became so sick, that it was neccs- 
sary to summon a physician, and her 
father had to go out through a severe 
rain to call him in. He came and 
administered remedies which checked 
the disease, but not before Lily’s life 
had been considerably endangered. 

When Lily recovered and thought of 
the pain and trouble her parents had 
undergone in consequence of her sin, 


| she hated it more heartily, and prayed 


in her heart that she might have 
strength never to disobey her parents 
again, for, as she said to her grand- 
mother, 

‘‘ T know that disobedience is an evil 


and a bitter thing.” 
7, a 





First Steam Enerne.—lIn_ the 
reign of James I., a patent was granted 
for a steam engine, (then called a “ fire 
engine”), for taking ballast out of riv- 
ers and for raising quantities of water. 
This is the instance upon 
record of the application of the power 
of steam in this country. 


earliest 


elm a 








































16 LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 
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LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 





T . . 
NCE upon atime —I’msure| These bears were not all of a size. 
I don’t know when—there | One of them was a big bear, with long, 
were three bears, which lived shaggy hair, stout limbs, roguish look- 





in a little house near a for- | ing eyes, and a voice so gruff and loud 
it was enough to make a child’s heart | 


| 


est. They were queer bears, if this 
story is true, which, by the way, I very | beat to hear him speak. 


much dcubt. I suppose it was written! The second bear was not so large. 
for the sake of teaching little folks a| He was a middle-sized personage, and 
useful moral. had quite a respectable looking face. 
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LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 1 


The third bear was a little wee bear, 
small enough to be a pet, had he been 
owned by some resolute boys. I think 
he was the best looking bear of the 
three. At least, I should rather meet 
a bear of his size, than such a monster 
of a bear as the big one. 

The story says these bears lived 
something like human beings, through | 
think that must be a mistake. It says 
they each had a porridge dish: a little 
wee dish for the little wee bear, a large 
dish for the great big bear, and a mid- 
dle-sized dish for the other. ‘They had 
chairs also; a small wee chair for the 
small wee bear, a large chair for the 
big bear, and a middle-sized chair for 
the other bear; besides three beds of 
similar sizes, so that you see these bears 
were pretty well] off for things to keep 
house with. 

It seems, too, these bears knew how 
to cook, for the fable says they made 
their own porridge! What they made 
it with, how they lighted their fire, or 
where they learned to do all these 
things, the. fable does not say; and 
therefore, you know, I can’t inform 
you. But if the story is true, they did 
make and cook their own porridge. 

They were sensible bears, very sen- 
sible bears, more sensible than some 
children, for they knew too much to 
put the porridge into their mouths 
while it was hot enough to burn them. 
If they were bears, they knew enough 
to wait until their porridge cooled. 

One day, they made their porridge 
for breakfast, poured it into their three 
dishes, and sat down to wait for it to 
cool. Then the big bear jumped up, 
and after placing his cap on his head 
and glancing at his collar in the glass, 


7 


for you must know that he was some- 
thing of a dandy — said, “* Come, broth- 
ers, let us take a short walk in the 
woods, while our porridge is cooling !” 
* “So we will,” said the other bears. 
Then the middle-sized bear put on 
his hat and cloak, for he was a very 
fine gentleman in his ways; and the 
little bear put a locket round his neck 
— it had a likeness of his great great 
grandmother in it—he didn’t wear 
any hat, or else, like some boys I wot 
of, he had put it away so carefully he 
didn’t know where to find i1t—and 
away the three bears went into the 
woods fora short walk. You may see 
them in the picture. If you will be 
patient until next month, I will tell you 
what took place during their absence. 
VALUABLE MeEpIcAL Discovery. 
— A few days since an Irishman upon 
a city wharf was obliged to suspend 
work in consequence of being afflicted 
with an ulcerated sore throat. His 


/employers, pitying his sufferings, sent 


him a jar of nice currant jelly; and to 
their great surprise he resumed his 
labors on the following morning with 
his throat and head completely envel- 
oped with bandages highly discolored. 
Upon being questioned as to his health 
and peculiar appearance, Pat replied: 
“That was a bewtiful medicine ye 
gave me, and did me a power of good. 
I made it all into a nice poultice, and 
put it on the outside of me throat, and 
it’s far better than all yer doctor's 
stuff!” 





DornG AS WE PLEASE.— No one 
has a right to do as he pleases, except 
when he pleases to do right. 
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18 ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 





[From Putnam’s Magazine for June.] 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 


Merrily singing on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 


White are his shoulders and white his crest, 


Hear him call in his merry note, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 


Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, | 


Passing at home a patient life, 


Broods in the grass while her husband 


sings 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 





Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note, 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat, 
S0b-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 


Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 


There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 


+* 


Keeping house, while ] fro] Cc about. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 

Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 


Bob-o’ link. bob-o’-link, 


Spink, spank, spink; 
| This new life is likely to he 
| Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 


Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 


Nobody knows but my mate and T, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Summer wanes, the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 


| Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone; 

| Off he flies, and we sing as he goes 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 

| When you can pipe that merry old strain 
| Robert of Lincoln come back again. 


Chee, chee, chee. 
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THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 


N the Southern States 
<a there lived a pious 
lady and gentleman — 
they were very rich 
=" and had a little daugh- 
. ter, of whom they were 
lJeg very fond. They brought 


her up with much tender- 








ness and care. This little 
girl grew to be a woman, 
and was married. She lived in very 
comfortable circumstances for many 
years. But at last her much loved 
father and mother died; their prop- 
erty was left to her, and among other 
things which were valuable, there 
was one thing which was most precious 
to her, and that was, “ The old Family 
Bible.’ She esteemed that book, be- 
cause when she was a little girl, her 
father and mother used to read out of 
it to her, as she sat, on a winter’s eve- 
ning, by the warm fireside, and in- 
structed her in those things which 
would make her happy in this life, and 
“wise unto salvation.” 

However, time rolled on, and the 
possession of this Bible was both pleas- 
ant and profitable to her when 
advanced in life. But she lost her hus- 
band —she became a lonely widow— 
her property was soon reduced — she 
got into debt — her creditors were very 
cruel towards her, and ordered her 
goods to-be sold by auction. So they 
had large bills printed, to let everybody 
know that on such a day, and at such 
atime, the goods of this poor widow 


would be exposed for sale, and that 


whoever would give the most money 
should have them. 

Well, the day came—the goods 
were all removed to the auction room. 
A great many people came. The 
auctioneer went into the desk, and his 
man stood upon the table to show the 
company the goods, and the people 
said, how much they would give for 
the goods. So a 
sold. 

Only think what the poor widow 
must have felt, when she saw the peo- 


great many were 


ple buying her furniture, and knew 
that she should be without a bed to lie 
on, a chair to sit upon— nothing but 
an empty room to live in! Well, so 
things went on, and presently the o/d 
Family Bible was put up for sale. This 
was more than the poor widow could 
bear. She begged with tears that the 
Bible which she vaiued more than all 
the rest might be spared to her. But 
the officer, who was an unfeeling man, 
sternly refused her request, and so the 
good book was held up by the man on 
the table. The auctioneer was asking 
the people how much they would give 
for it, and it was going for a few shil- 
lings, when the poor, almost heart- 
broken widow, snatched at it, declaring 
she would have some relic of those she 
loved. The thread that held the 
brown linen cover broke, and it fell 
into her hands, and along with it two 
flat pieces of dirty paper. Surprised 
at the circumstance, she examined 
them, and what was her joy and delight 
to find that each was a £500 Bank of 









































20 THE MOTHER OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


England note! On the back of one, 


in her mother’s handwriting, were the | 


following words: ‘“ When sorrow over- 
takes you, seek your Bible.” And on 
the other, in her father’s hand: “ Your 
Father’s ears are never deaf.” The 
sale was immediately stopped, and the 
much-valued old family Bible given to 
the faithful owner. What a sudden 
change must this have been in the cir- 
cumstances of the poor widow! Her 


tears of sorrow were exchanged for 


tears of joy, and her poverty for com- | 


fort, and all this sprang from her love 
for her Bible. 
Dear children! 
Bible ? 
try to learn to read it—pay attention 
to your teachers that you may under- 
and never part with it— 


If you do, strive to buy one — 





stand it 
—sooner, like this poor widow, part 


with every thing else; for it is able to | 


make you “ wise unto salvation.” 


Tut Moruer or ALFRED THE 
Great. —Alfred the Great had reached 
his twelfth year before he had even 
learned his alphabet. An interesting 
anecdote is told, of the occasion on 
which he was first prompted to apply 
himself to books. His mother had 
shown him and his brothers a small 
volume, illuminated in different places 
with colored letters and such other 
embellishments as were then in fashion. 
Seeing that it excited the admiration 
of her children, she promised that she 
would give it to the boy who should 
first learn to read it. 
the youngest, was the only one who 


Alfred, though | 2 lbs. 11 oz 





sasenememenaeds — - a = 


and in a short time ‘was able to claim 
When he came 


to the throne, notwithstanding his man- 


the promised reward. 


ifold duties and a tormenting disease 


| which seldom allowed him an hour’s 
‘rest, he employed his leisure time 


either in reading or hearing the best 
books. 


interests of the people he was called to 


His high regard for the best 


govern, and the benevolence of his 
conduct, are well known. 


Two Sons.—Ancient history re- 
cords that a certain city was beseiged, 
and at length obliged to surrender 


Do vou love the | In the city, there were two brothers 


who had in some way obliged the con- 
quering general, and in consequence of 
this received permission to leave the 
city before it was set on fire, taking 
with them as much of their property as 
each could carry about his person. 
Accordingly the two generous youths 
appeared at the gates of the city, one 
of them carrying their father, and the 


| other their mother. 


| 


had spirit enough to attempt obtaining | 


it on such a condition. 


Lorp MAnsFIELD’s MotTner.— 
The excellent mother of the late 
eminent Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Lord Mansfield, being compli- 
mented by another lady on having 
“the three finest sonsin Scotland to 
be proud of,” admirably answered, “ No, 
madam; I have much to be thankful 
for, but nothing to be proud of.” 





Tue average weight of the brain of 
aman is 8 1-2 lbs.; that of a woman, 


. 


ELEPHANTS live for two hundred, 





He immedi- | three hundred, and even four hundred 


ately went and procured a teacher, | years. 


| 
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RALPH RANDOLPH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





BREAD CARRIER. 


HEN the brig Rover 


anchored in the Gold- 








¢ en Horn, our friend 
~ Ralph Randolph was 

delighted with the glo- 
rious spectacle spread out 
3; before him. Constanti- 
Va nople, with its minarets, 
‘ mosques, and palaces, rose 
before him with all the gorge- 


Pr 


ousness of oriental beauty. The white 


domes looked like globes of snow, glit- | 


tering in the sun. Turkish flags waved 
on the towers of the palaces. The 
strangely colored houses, with their 
projecting roofs and grated windows, 
looked quaintly enough. The dark 
cyprus trees rising among the pinna- 
cles, the gardens rich with their ver- 


dure and foliage, the frowning ramparts, 
the distant villages gleaming from 
behind the city, all added to the strange | 


Ralph gazed on 
until 


beauty of the scene. 


it with wonder and admiration 











the tears stood in his eyes, and he ex- 
claimed, 

“This cannot be real. It must be 
an enchanted city.” 

“You have been reading the Ara- 
bian Nights, I guess, Ralph,” said Cap- 
tain Murray who stood at his side 

Ralph turned round, and smiling, 
said, “ No sir, not lately. But is n’t it 
like enchantment, Captain Murray ?” 

“ T never saw an enchanted city, my 
lad, and so I cannot tell. But I think 
there is some reality about this city 
anyhow. Do you see that opening in 
yonder wall ? - 

“ What wall, sir?” 

“ Why, yonder wall which surrounds 
the grounds of the palace ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, and there is an inclined 

plane in the opening.” 

| “'That’s it, Ralph. If that hole 
‘could tell tales, I doubt not it would 
startle the world with horror.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ralph, “do you 
think so, sir ?” 

“Aye, that I do. That wall, as 
you see, surrounds the palace, and 
through that hole many a wretched 
sultana has been cast into these bright 
| waters.’ 





“ Oh ‘dear! how dreadful!” 


claimed Ralph. “ But why have they 
been drowned in that way ?” 

“Well, you know, the Sultans of 
| Turkey have always kept a great many 


eX- 


wives shut up in their harem. When 
any of these poor creatures have offend- 
ed their highnesses, they have had them 
| tied up in a sack, and quietly dropped 
through that hole into these waters. 
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And none but the ministers of their | 
vengeance could tell what had become | 


of the unhappy victims.” 
“ Do you think the present Sultan 
does so, Captain Murray ?” 


however. 


“ [I don't know. I rather think not, 


The rays of uropean civil- 


ization have begun to creep even into 
Abdul Medjid’s palace, and he is said 
to be of a very kind disposition. But 





if his vengeance was roused, he would 
doubtless feel no scruple about getting 
rid of a disagreeable wife by casting 
her into the Bosphorus. But come, 
Ralph, go ashore with me.” 

Captain Murray now ordered his 
boat to be got out. Ina few minutes, 


he and Ralph landed, and found them- 

selves in the streets of Constantinople. 
“Oh,” said Ralph, after 

through the crowd of porters which 


getting 


thronged the landing place, * What a 
dirty place!” 
“ Dirty enough,” replied Mr. Mur- 





ray. ‘Somebody has said of Constan- | 
tinople, that to see, is bliss; to smell, is 


reality ; 


degree ” 


to touch, is misery in the last 


“T think somebody was right,” ob- 
served Ralph. ‘“ There is no enchant- 
It is real enough. But, 


Why, the 


ment here. 
O dear, what lots of dogs! 


wee pe 
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—_—_—— _ ———_ ——---—- 


streets are filled with them; and, see, 
there are five or six dead ones in that 
Who owns them all ?” 


“They have no owners, I believe. 


mud puddle. 


They belong to the public in general, 
the Turks will kill them. 


They believe dogs have souls. Hence 


and not 


they protect them, and their cities and 
villages are filled with them.” 


E dogs, and deserve to be shot if their 
3 habits are as bad as their looks,” replied 
Ralph. 


“If you come ashore in the dark, 
you will find that your life will be 


endangered by them. Yet, if you were 
to kill one, these Turks would be likely 
to treat you very roughly.” 

** Look,Captain Murray, there are two 
men carrying acask. Who are they ?” 

“They 
everything is moved here by men; 
for there are no carts or drays in Con- 
Even a hogshead of mo- 


are lightermen. Almost 


stantinople. 





lasses is moved as you see those men 


carrying that cask, yonder. Some- 





“Well, they are miserable looking | 


— —_————————_ 


| times a donkey is made to carry boards. 
| And here, by the way is one coming.” 

“ But who is that fellow with a huge 
basket on his back ?” 

“ He is a bread carrier; and yonder 
fellow, with a tray on his head, and a 
| portable stool in his hand, is a seller of 
| sweetmeats. But come, let us hurry 
through this crowd to the bazaar.” 

What they saw at the bazaar shall 


F. F. 


i 


be told you next month. 








VALUABLE PRESENTs.—Some one 
speaking of new-year’s presents, says, 
“'The best thing to give to your ene- 
my is forgiveness; to your opponent, 
tolerance; to a friend, your heart; to 
your children, a good example; to 
your father, deference ; to your mother, 
love; to yourself, respect; to all men, 
charity ; to God, obedience.” 

SAFETY. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair. 
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HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
i) ] grave had | perceiving that his victim had a secon 
> <p HEN the grave had | perceiving that his victim iad a second 


- 






¢ peror Rodolph, found- 
Va 


- er of the house of 









. * Austria, his less popu- 
y lar son, Albert, aspired, as 
Pa hereditary sovereign of sev- 


the various provinces into a 
principality for one of his 
children. The inhabitants, a Gothic 
race, offered so resolute a resistance, 
that the Imperial potentate, in revenge, | 
appointed them rulers characterized by | 
and 


their tyrannical spirit; among 


these none was more unreasonably 
despotic than Geisler, the Governor of 
Ury. | 


In the market-place of Altorf, the 
hat of Geisler was placed aloft on a 


pole, and in the exercise of. unbridled 
power he ordered every passer-by to 
bow down before it, on pain of death. | 
He soon, however, found that there 
were in the canton men bold enough to 


defy his utmost wrath; and conspicu- 
ous among the recusants was a peasant 
—the famous William Tell. For re- 
fusing to perform the ridiculous hom- 


age, that brave man was forthwith sen- 


tenced to be hanged ; but he was sub- 
pardon on _ the 
cruel condition of striking with an 


sequently promised 


arrow, at a given distance, an apple 
The | 


was 


placed on the head of his son. 
trial accepted; the 
brought out, and Tell, who was a most 
expert archer, managed to cleave the | 
apple without injuring the lad. At 
that moment, the Austrian governor, | 


was boy 


closed over the Em-| arrow, 


inquired with eagerness for 
what it was intended; and Tell an- 


swered with the frank sincerity of his 


country, “ It was to have killed you if 


[ had killed my child.” 


such a reply, the governor ordered the 


Enraged at 


patriot to be fettered and conveyed in 
a boat to the dungeon of his castle; 
but a storm coming on, the boatmen 
declared that they should inevitably be 
lost, unless Tell, the most skillful navi- 
gator on the lake, was intrusted with 
the helm. Geisler then ordered him 
to be unbound; and the captive peas- 
ant, steering for a point of land, since 
Rock of Tell, leaped 
for the 


Soon after this escape he shot the obnox- 


known as the 


ashore, and made mountains. 
ious governor; and under the impulse 
of his daring courage the Swiss pre- 
pared to throw off the Austrian yoke. 
Twelve patriotic men indignant at 
the cruelties perpetrated, vowed to 
emancipate their soil; and, in 1308, 
they surprised the Austrian governors 
of the cantons of Schewitz, Ury, and 
Underwalden, conducted them to their 
frontiers, and made them swear an oath 
never to serve against Switzerland. 
The three cantons having bravely won 
their freedom, were joined by the other 


'ten, and thus sprung into existence 
| the Helvetic Republic. 


The Swiss 
fought with heroic patriotism for their 
national independence; and, in 1315, 


the battle of Morgaret, where sixteen 


| hundred Swiss defeated twenty thou- 
' sand Austrians while the latter were at- 


tempting to cross the mountains, fully 


maul 
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established their liberties. They speed- 
ily effected a change in the condition 
of their formerly depressed country ; 
the neglected soil was carefully culti- 
vated, the barren heath converted into 
a fertile plain, and the craggy rocks 
decked with fruittul vines. 

Victorious against terrible odds over 
the Imperial forces, the Swiss had next 
to contend, limited as were their re- 
sources, face to face with the martial 


array of Charles the Rash, duke of 


Burgundy. ‘That haughty personifica- 
tion of feudal pride, baffled in his am- 
bitious wish to be recognized as a king 
by the Emperor, attempted to wrench 
Lorraine from Rene, its last sovereign ; 
and the latter solicited the aid of the 
Helvetic Republic. Nor were the 
Swiss insignificant allies. During their 
struggle for freedom, they had learned 
much from experience. Having to en- 
counter heavily-armed cavalry, they 
gave their soldiers breastplates and 
helmets as defensive armor, with long 
spears, halberts, and heavy swords, as 
weapons of offense, and ranged them 
in battalions, so deep and close, that 
the men-at-arms could make no im- 
pression. 

The Swiss now poured from their 
mountains, and met the Duke’s army 
at Neuss, where the fiery magnate sus- 
tained a bloody defeat; and, though 
abandoned by the King of France, 
who had appeared as their ally, they 
were again successful in the fields of 
Granson and Morat. The decisive 
engagement took place in 1477, before 
Nanci, where the shield of Burgundy 
was broken, her chivalry routed, and 
her Duke slain. 

The Swiss having thus proved their 
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warlike prowess, became famous as 
mercenaries to Louis XI. and his suc- 
cessors, and signalized their valor in 
the Italian wars. But Swiss peasants, 
allured to the banks of the Po and the 
Rhone lost much of their primitive 
simplicity, while foreign intrigues were 
creating discord in the pastoral hills 
and valleys of their native country. 

While affairs were in this untoward 
condition, Ulric Zwingle was born, in 
1484, of an ancient race of Alpine 
herdsmen in high esteem among the 
mountaineers of Tockenburg; and, 
evincing marks of superior intelligence, 
he was destined to the priestly office. 
After narrowly escaping the precincts 
of a convent, Zwingle became, in his 
twenty-second year, pastor of Glaris; 
and in 1515, having previously pro- 
tested against his countrymen selling 
their swords for foreign pay, fought, 
sword in hand, for Rome, in the battle 
of Marignano. 

The Reformation was just dawning 
in Switzerland, when, in 1518, Zwin- 
gle was elected as preacher at Zurich, 
where he speedily distinguished him- 
self by the enunciation of religious 
doctrines which had all the charm of 
novelty to people who had long been 
kept in darkness. In 1520, the civil 
power in that canton interfered to ful- 
filthe work of the Reformation; and 
the monks were enjoined to preach 
only what they found in the Old and 
New Testaments. But while the truth 
was gaining ground in Zurich, the war- 
like canton of Lucerne rushed to the 
rescue of the imperilled church of 
Rome; and a Diet, held at Baken, urged 
the confederated provinces to extirpate 
the new religion. The Swiss, there- 
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upon, seemed to rise as one man 
against the Gospel; at Lucerne, Zwin- 


SWITZERLAND. 





the territory of Berne, displaced the 
ruling families, possessed himself of the 


gle was burned in effigy; at Friburg | treasures of the state, and proposed a 


his writings were consigned to the 
flames; and in other districts the popu- 
lace clamored for his being summarily 
dealt with. Nevertheless the Reform- 
ation gained ground; and Farel, a 
Frenchman, driven from his native 
soil, decided the western cantons in 
favor of the new faith. ‘The 


cans, intrusted with the sale of pardons 


and indulgences in Switzerland, and | 


guilty of the utmost rapacity, were 


attacked by Zwingle at Zurich; but, | 


in 1531, that intrepid reformer, placing 
himself with characteristic courage, at 
the head of a 
before the 


quartered and burned his lifeless corpse. 


Protestant army, fel! 


victorious 


Subsequently, John Calvin took up his 
residence at Geneva, and under the 
inspiration of that Reformer’s haughty 
gloom and mighty intellect, the city on 
Lake Leman became the asylum for 
the persecuted, and the cradle of revolt 
against half the powers of Europe. 
The result of the struggle was, that 
about one-half of Switzerland embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, while 


the other adhered to the Church of 


Rome. 

By .the treaty of Westphalia, in 
1648, the republic of Switzerland was 
declared to be a sovereign state, exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the empire; 


but, as time rolled on, new perils arose. 


After a peace that had endured for | 


ages, war was declared by the French | 


Republic, in 1798, against the confed- 
erated cantons, and the latter levied 
an army of twenty-six thousand men. 
A French general forthwith entered 


Francis- | 


Papists, who | 


i 

/new constitution, which was designed 
| government from a fed- 
eral to a united republic. 


to change the 


The larger 
| cantons, trusting to gain an ascendency 
|under the new system, were inclined 
to acquiesce; but the smaller states, 
attached to their time-tried institutions, 
assembled in arms, appointed Paravi- 
cini as their leader, and drawing the 
French general into an ambuscade, by 
a signal defeat arrested his career. 
This victory enabled the Swiss to con- 
clude a treaty, whereby the small states 
agreed to accept the new constitution, 
| provided their internal administration 
continued as before. But the canton 
of Underwalden refused to agree to 


the terms, and thither was marched a 


\large body of French troops, accom- 

| panied by artillery. 

| The hardy peasantry were not to be 

| On the 8th of September, 
798, began a battle which lasted till 

the following evening. The Swiss, 

ardent for liberty and warm with pat- 


daunted. 


riotism, fought with desperate valor. 


Brandishing clubs and spears, they 


encountered the muskets and bayonets 
of the 
thunders of artillery with huge frag- 


invaders; and answered the 


ments of rock. Vain, however, was 


the stern resistance of the gallant 
mountaineers; for, the town of Standtz 


being taken, the houses in its charming 


valley were given to the flames, and 
the inhabitants massacred without re- 
i 

| Spect to age or sex. 

| 

| After this terrible disaster, all Swit- 
| zerland subscribed to the new consti- 
i 


tution; Lucerne was selected as the 


‘ 
j 
| 
| 
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seat of government, and a close alliance 
was formed between the Helvetic Re- 
public and the French Directory. But 
the French oppressed the Swiss; and 
the Swiss sighed for their ancient laws 
and institutions. Rushing to arms, in 
1802, the inhabitants of the cantons, 
with the impetuosity of their ancestors, 
wrested Zurich, Friburg, and Berne, 
from their foreign masters, and nomin- 
inated Aloys Reding as their chief. 
At this crisis, Bonaparte proclaiming 
himself their mediator, ordered that 
The Hel- 


vetic Diet remonstrated ; but the ap- 


all hostilities should cease. 


pearance of an army of thirty thousand 
men, under Ney, silenced their com- 
plaints, and the publication of a medi- 
atorial decree suppressed the national 
independence of Switzerland. 

But a few years wrought a marvellous 
change in the face of Europe; the 
mighty Emperor fell, and Switzerland 


obtained deliverance. After the Peace 


of Paris, in 1814, her ancient form of | 


government was restored: and, by 
rendering the allied and subject dis- 
tricts integral parts of the Republic, 
the number of cantons was increased 
In 1830, 
their respective governments, alarmed 
at the signals of tumult, propitiated 
popular feeling by reforming abuses, 


from thirteen to twenty-two. 


and thus added strength to the guaran- 
tees of freedom. 

Dr. FRANKLIN.—It is recorded of 
Franklin, 


expressed his surprise that a gentleman 


that when a young man 


well known to them, of unbounded 
wealth, should appear more anxious 
after business than the most assiduous 
clerk in a counting-house, the doctor 


DR. FRANKLIN. 
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took an apple from the fruit-basket and 


presented it to a little child who could 


just totter about the room. The child | | 
could scarcely grasp it in his hand; | | Bi 
he then gave it another, which occu. | | | 
pied the other hand. Then choosing a | s 
third, remarkable for its size and | | Hf 
beauty, he presented that also. The a 
child, after many ineffectual attempts | | i B 
to hold the three, dropped the last on Om 
| the carpet and burst into tears. “See i 
there,” said Franklin, “ There is a little Cae 
‘man with more riches than he can ‘a 


enjoy.” The increase of painful care, | te 
anxiety and trouble generally bears at ; 
least an equal proportion to the in- 3 
crease of riches. The peace of the 
child was not broken until the attempt 
was made to obtain the grasp of the 
third apple ; had but two been thought 
of, its happiness would have been 


great. 


Sixx SrockinGs.—The first pair of 
silk stockings made in England were 
knitted by Mrs. Montague, a silk 
woman, and given to Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was so much pleased that 


NEEDLES.—A manufactory for 


she never again wore cloth hose. 
needles was set up in England in the 
reign of Elizabeth, by a native of Ger- 
many; and the first watch seen in 


: 
England was presented to the queen by 
a German. 

' 


THE salmon is one of the most pro- 
ductive of fishes; one of them has been 
found with nearly 10,000,000 eggs. 


A SINGLE female house fly produces, 
in one season, 20,080,320 eggs. 
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\\), 3 HAVE been amused, | will also come from strings made from 
V\0/ } « 







9 \ and a horse, written 

» Ls by Don THOMAS DE 
* YRIARTE, a Spaniard. 
I 


le says that, once on a 


time a long-bearded goat was 


a man playing some airs on a 


Pleased 


fiddle. 
goat stopped to listen. 
listened, the more the music charmed 


him. 


Presently his feet began to move | 


passing a house in which was | 


with the music, the | 


The more he} But you can only hope to create such 


in harmony with the strains of the 


fiddle, and he astonished the lookers- 


of a dancing goat. 

Near by there was an honest nag 
with a bunch of hay under his nose. 
As the strains of the violin entered his 


ears, he too felt its power. He stood | 


so spell bound by its music, that he for- 
got to munch his hay. 
At length, the goat seeing the horse 





so much amused, opened his mouth) 


and proudly said, Pe Friend horse, know | 
’ | 


that the strains which charm you so| 


made from the entrails of a goat, who 
in past days pastured with me in my 


field. 


At some future time, I too 


| 


READERS. 


Ss my children, of late,|my body.” 
at a fable about a goat | Then the good horse _neighed, 


| laughed, switched his tail, and replied, 
i“ True, 


- .s ; ; 
| from thy dead friend’s entrails. But 


friend goat, this music is 
| know that except the bow made from 
| 

| hairs pulled from my tail, is drawn 


| across the strings, they make no music. 


sounds I aid in making, while I live. 


’ 39 


music when you are dead! 
Now, I think if I had been the goat, 
this speech of the sober horse would 


have made me sad, because it showed 


on by presenting the unusual spectacle | him that he could only help swell the 


world’s harmony after his death, though, 
by the way, that was better than not to 
swell it at all. But the joy of the old 
nag was really worth purchasing, even 
at the price of all the hairs in his tail. 
Well, what has this to do with Fran- 
QO, not 


much; only Mr. Forrester thinks he 


cis Forrester and his readers ? 


tastes the pleasure which the old nag 
shared. For, by scratching his old 


wig, straining his old brain, taxing his 


. : . : : 
much, come from strings which were | old eyes, and racking his old bones, to 


write for his thousands of children every 
month, he makes music in many hearts 


while he lives. Even now, as he sits in 


expect that music quite as sweet as this | his old arm chair he hears music in the 


[, therefore, enjoy the pleasure of 
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merry laughter of the twenty or thirty | S. M. Hagar’s transpositions.—1. Wash- 
thousand boys and girls who read his} ington. 2. Forrester. 3. Hagar. 4. A 
Magazine, and the fancy thrills his | ind heart. 


fsaac’s Anaqrams.— Alphabet, sleig - 
aged heart, and sends the blood rush- ; 9 en gh, Al 
” | gebra, Eloquence. 


ing in swifter tides through his ancient , eee ain C 

z be D J. H. W. Stevens’ Enigma.—Martin Chuz- 
veins. ‘Throwing down his pen, he in- | 
dulges a hearty laugh at those, who, 
like the goat, wait until they are dead, 


zlewit. 












Here are some new puzzles. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. 
My first is the head of a fox, 
My second the middle of » box, 
My third is the head of an owl, 
And my fourth the tail of a fowl; 
My whole you will find I dare say, 


to swell the chorus of the world’s music. 
“ Ha, Ha, Ha!” he says, “let literary 
goats feed on the hope of making music 
by and by. I will make my music 
now. Ha: Ha! Ha!” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE NUMBER. , 
Or call yourself my name you may. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. The Alphabet. 2. 
2. Eye. My first attends the lovely maid, 
8. Gold. When winter holds despotic sway; 
4. O, Leander! Oleander. My next is seen in this charade, 


or 
. 


A preposition ‘t will display; 
And when tea-tabie chat goes round, 
My pleasant whole is often found. 


The wings of an army. 
Family Friend. 
REBUSES. 

1. Sightly, sot, all, Bethlehem, eye, shy, 
dog, sicitty, blackbird. (Hollvhock.) 

2. Cab, olio, lieu, Languedoc, impeach, 
nine, sir. (Collins — Boucher. ) 

3. Age, gum, sin, ridge, cod. (Guido.) 


S 


3. 
My first makes many a heart afraid, 
Day had ne’er returned if I had staid; 
My next is always found in Spain, 
In India, China, and Lorraine; 


ENGLISH TOWNS ENIGMA’ , : a 
eS eee or ee My third comes like a furious steed, 


1. Woodham. 7 irae And fills the mariner with dread ; 

© Witaven 8. Leek My whole is one of modest mien, 

zn : 7 ties oy That's seldom heard, more seldom seen. 
8. Orton. 9. Newton. 

4. Hull. 10. Huntingdon. 4. 

6. Wigan. 11. Leominster. That the queen, the first time she ascended 
6. Warrington. the throne, 


TRANSPOSITIONS. Did my first, is a fact universally known; 


1. Abassia. 6. Dungeness. My second was used in past ages, ‘tis said, 
2. Abbeville. 7. Mississippi. For enclosing the sacred remains of the 
38. Aberdeen. 8. Philipville. dead: 
4. Albuquerque. 9. Paraguay. Though my whole as a very old man is de- 
5. Alissandria. picted, 

CONUNDRUMS. To a fondness for dress he is sometimes ad- 
1. Myrrh. dicted, 
2. Because they never sav it. Since he first set the fashion of wearing a 
8. The carpenter did not cut off enough; | ring, 


so he cut a little more, and made the ed For till his time there never was known 
such a thing. 






















R 
is 


oe a? ne ee ee ee 


a6 Sala ae ist 


| 
| 
| 











5. 
My first is often called a fly, 
Over my second oid people sigh, 
My whole is oft on the table laid, 
For which sometimes a penny is paid. 


6 
The mighty power of my first, 
How often silent tongues can tell, 
Formed to create the raging thirst, 
My second can allay so well. 


My whole in neat and modest guise, 
Your table every day attends; 

In little space your want supplies, 

And at each corner serves your friends. 


7 

There is a word, the letters of which must 
be numbered from 1 to13—then if its let- 
ters be placed in the following order, they 
will form the annexed meanings: 

1, 8, 3, 2, foreign fruit. 6, 9, 10,4, a wife. 
9,1, 11, 3, a passage under ground. 1, 4, 6, 
11, half. 9, 2, 5, 11, 2, a nest of hawks. 3, 
2,9, 10, the dug of a beast. 1, 9,6,4,a 
lady. 13, 2, 9, 5, not far off. 6, 4, 10, 2, to 
measure. 11, 5, 8, what remains. 

REBUSES. 

1. A soporific tincture; a salt contained 
in plants; a heathen goddess; a quadruped ; 
the point opposite the zenith; a French 
article; a sorceress; and reverence. The 
initials give the name of a flower, which is 
an emblem of the finals. 


ENGLISH TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 

1. A word of interrogation, and a fastener 
for the hair —a town in Bucks. 

2. Three-sevenths of fine linen, and a 
building over water —a university town. 

8. A couch, and passage across a river — 
a county town. 

4. To twist, and what is often produced 
by disease. 

5. Not old, 
Berkshire. 

6. Perusing —a county town. 

7. A smart man, the termination of a 


and to inter— a town in 


participle, and part of an animal—a county 
town. 
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8. In the same county —a vowel and a 
weight. 

TOWNS IN ENGLAND EXPRESSED BY 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1. What town in Yorkshire beheaded isa 
musical instrument ? 

2. What town in Somersetshire beheaded 
was once the mistress of the world ? 

8. What borough in Kent beheaded is ¢ 
preposition ? 

4. What town in Norfolk beheaded is a 
sony ? 

5. What town in Staffordshire beheaded 
is a2 sound ? 

6. What town in Hertfordshire beheaded 
is a call? 


o- 


NAMES OF FLOWERS EXPRESSED BY 
ANAGRAMS, 


1. One name. 6. As lamb. 

2. Set claim. 7. Scan a hut. 

8. A sore chin. 8. Ah! a cistern. 
4. Secure. 9. Mary is all. 


5. By tone. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is a church like a skull with an 
imperfect phrenological arrangement ? 

2. What is the most sifting question a 
person can be asked? 

8. Why is the sun the strongest thing 
within our system ? 

4. Why is the earth like a lamplighter? 


And now I will take a peep at a 
Should 
you see it, you would think I was Sec- 


budget full of correspondence. 


retary of War, and had the correspon- 
dence of all the Generals, Admirals, 
Colonels, and Captains of the army at 
the Crimea in my bag. But I am only 
humble Francis Forrester and my cor- 
respondents are all boys and girls. 

Here is a line from a Roxbury boy 

toxbury, May 2nd, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have taken 
your Magazine since the beginning of this 
year, and I like it very much indeed. Iam 
going to try to get as many subscribers as I 
can. 
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I cannot answer but one question andthat | number sol can play it on the piano. I 
is “The oldest man that ever lived, died | think it very pretty, and I hope you will 
before his father."’ Ans. “ Methuselah | have a piece of music in every number. 
died before his father, Enoch, because his | Yours truly, Saran B. ApAms. 
father was taken instantly up to heaven.” 
I send you a riddle and an enigma. F 
Yours truly, GEORGE. fi 


Here is a letter from a pretty little 
soston girl. Her writing is really very 


ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 24 letters. My 13, 14, 
21, 2, is where a robber generally lives; my | 


South Boston, May 4th, °55. 

Mr. Forrester:—Dear Sir:— Father 
ey ° the divici ee | has taken your Magazine two years, and I 

> = » , Vv . 

’ adhe» : wn : ee ee ” = | hike itvery much. I send you the following 
earth; my 13, 14, 3, 6, 24, is what children enigma; if you think it worthy, please 
love; my 1, 10,7, is what is used toopen al]. °., .,’: . : eae 

j my 1, 10,7, is at is us I insert it in your Magazine. 
door; my 15, 20, 23, 11, is an appellation to Iam composed of 16 letters. My 5, 11 
; 2 — 7 ; Ae ’ ’ 

» deity: , 18, 19, 23, 20,15, 15, is a pa-lao : : a 
the cle pte ; i , B, 2 ‘ v3 dy , - s | 16. isa liquor ; my 4, 11, 12, 1, is an orna- | 

: which is writing; m 6, 12, 13, 1, is . . * oe Ss | | 
poe = , -: = — =) os te, ment; my 13, 2, 15, 4, 5, 2 is a male; my 6, 
a boy s nickname; my 4, 5,16, is a boy's | ¢ 4, is a part of the head; my 8, 9, 10, | | 
nickname; my 14, 16, 14, ‘ was iad name l 2 9, comes from the stove; my 14,7,3.is a 

s ; a, © ' 7 & e 779% 

‘the first man; my 21,22 2, 19, 5, is a | 5 a a 
of the first man; my oo 4, : 19, 5, is ‘| number; my 3, 4, 8, 12, 13, 6, is a fruit; 
town in Europe ; my whole is the name of my whole was a great man. Harrie. 

a medicine. 



















RIDDLE. Here is a letter all the way from 

ae ae Iowa. She begs so hard for my por- 
1e end ot time and space 

“a ea : a trait, that I don’t know but Mr. Rand 
The beginning of every end, 

And the end of every place. will have to get it engraved. I know 

he will if every one of my present sub- 

scribers will get a new subscriber for 












Ilere isa letter from a N. Hampshire 
Miss. She takes up cudgels in defence 
of my good looks against Master Na- 
than’s caricature. Thank you my little 
mistress. Your enigma had no answer 





him. 





Colesburg, Iowa, April 23d, 1855. | | 

DEAR Mr. ForrREsTER:—I am an Iowa 

, girl, but although 1 live so far from the press | | 
and is therefore under the editor's | jn which your dear little Magazine is print- | 
ed, I have the pleasure of counting myself 
one of its many readers. | 










table. 
Lancaster, N.H., May ith, 

Dear Mr. ForresTER:—As I was look- 
ing over your Magazine to-day I thought I 
could not improve my time any better than | 
in writing to you. I was very much disap- 
pointed May-day to think I could not go a 
Maying. It rained all day, so, I did not go 
out at all, and there is snow on the moun- | would, it would be so pleasant to see your 
tains now, three or four feet deep. (it must be) smiling, good natured face 


I don’t think Master Nathan very flatter- | beam out on us as we opened the precious || 
treasure to peruse with eagerness the sweet 


I think it is one amongst the best books I 
ever read, and many is the good lessons I 
have received from its pages. I noticed in 
the last number the request of one of your 
readers, that you would put your likeness | | 

one of your books. I do wish you 


f 


ing in his remarks about your looks; only 
think! peaked nose and low forehead. I | stories that are in it. Wont you please doso? 
can’t believe that. I think one that I must now bid you good night, hoping 


writes such good stories could not have a | you will have a pleasant summer and beg- 
leave to write again. From one ot 


EvizA PAGE. 











very low forehead. ging 
I am going to learn the music in the last | your little friends, 























Here is aletter which draws my por- 
trait very flatteringly. When Miss 
Curtis sees my phiz in the Magazine, 
she will know if her description is cor- 
rect or not. 


Hampden Me., May 2nd, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. ForrREsTER :—<As you like to 
have your little friends write to you, I 
thought I would make an attempt to do so. 
Ihave taken your Magazine about three 
years, and have read it with a great deal of 
interest. I see that many of the boys and 
girls have given you answers to the enigmas, 
conundrums, &c., and I have found out 
many of them myself; but never had cour- 
age tosend the answers to you, asIam a 
little girl and live away down east. But at 
length I thought I would venture to write 
you a letter. You have requested your 
young readers to give a description of your 
person. [ have thought much about you, 
and imagined how you looked. I don't 
believe you are the rheumatic old gentleman 
you sometimes seem to make us believe, 
On the contrary, I think you are a young man 
about twenty-five or thirty years old, and 
very handsome indeed; middling size, erect 
form, glossy hair, fine, hazel eyes, and a 
nose slightly Roman, a beautifully formed 
chin not disfigured by a grizzly beard, and 
a mouth well furnished with a set of clean 
teeth. Such are my ideas of the editor of 
my beautiful Magazine. 

I send a transposition. EEIAHHKR. 

Ann E. Curtis. 


Here *is what I call a full-length 
portrait of my worthy self. Not very 
flattering to my vanity, confess. Nev- 
er mind. Stop till my face appears in 
print, then you'll see whether I’m hand- 
some or not. 


Hudson, Apr. 8th, ’ 55. 
Mr. ForresteER— Dear Sir:—As you 
requested all the readers of your interesting | 
Magazine, to give a description of yourself, 
I will try and give the picture which is in 
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my mind of my venerable friend; it is a 
pretty bright one I assure you. 

I imagine that you are not very tall, but 
rather fleshy; have a large, high forehead 
but I do notsee any wig. I guess your hair 
is partially grey, black eyes, heavy eye- 
brows, not very large nose or mouth, and 
no whiskers. You are seated before a bright 
fire in your great arm-chair at a writing 
desk, all covered with letters, writing and 
looking so pleasant, that it does not seem hs 
if it would disturb you at all if should open 
the door, step in, and bang it too again, as I 
generally do, or any thing else would plague 
you. Ido not think you are handsome, but 
I do think you look good; and lo! my des- 
cription of Francis Forrester, Esq., is com- 
plete. 

It seems as though I could see you laugh- 
ing heartily atthis guess picture. But if 
you don’t want. me to think you look as I 
have described, you must send your likeness 
in a number of your Magazine, for lam very 
anxious to see you, and I think with “ Lau- 
ra,’’ that all of your readers are also. 

Please let me know if any of my descrip- 
tion is right. Respectfully, 

Eva. 


Here is a letter from a little girl who 
sends me answers to about a dozen 


puzzles. Addie is a smart child, I 
know. If she was on my knee I would 


give her a paternal kiss. Blessings on 


you, sweet little Addie. 


East Weymouth, April 13, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. ForresterR:—I don’t know 
as such a little girl as l am ought to write 
you. Iam only ten years old. My parents 
are living, and I have got a sister that lives 
twenty-five hundred miles from Massachu- 
setts, in Minnesota Territory, and I had a 
little sister that died. 

I like your Magazine very much. 
it would come every week; I like to find 
out the conundrums and other things. 1 
should like to have you live here, and I 
would make you as happy as I could. 

Respectfully, Appre E. Dray. 


I wish 





FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


= HERE is a city in the south 

of Spain, which, in the glowing 
language of the East, has been 
compared to “an enamelled 

vase, sparkling with diamonds and em- 


eralds.” It is the beautiful city of| 


Granada. Seated on a hill at the foot 


of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, with | 
| Ferdinand and Isabella, King and 


the celabrated vega, or plain, spread 


out before it in rich loveliness to a cir- 
cumference of thirty-seven leagues, 
Granada was long the capital city, as it 
was the pride and delight, of its Moor- 
ish possessors. 

At the time I speak of, which was in 
the year 1491, a large and valiant 
army surrounded the walls of Granada. 








be 
; 
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Queen of Spain, determined to take 
possession of the Moorish capital; and 
the Moors resolved to defend their be- 
loved city to the last extremity. One 
hundred thousand brave men, under 
their King Abdallah, assembled, sword 
in hand, within its walls and fortresses. 
Already hadethe siege lasted some 
months; and many bold actions and 
gallant exploits had been performed on 
both sides. 

The Christian camp presented a 
striking scene. Not only had King 
Ferdinand come in person to the siege 
of Granada, but Queen Isabella, Prince 
John, the Infantas, and a train of 
knights and ladies, had accompanied 
him. But it was a well-ordered court; 
and the presence of their excellent and 
beloved queen infused ardor into the 
hearts of the besiegers. Knight and 
lady, sovereign and soldier, all were 
intent on one object—the capture of 
Granada. 

In atent which commanded a view 
of the royal city and its dark olive 
groves, there sat a Spanish lady — the 
Marchioness of Moya, Queen Isabella’s 
earliest and most beloved friend. By 
her side stood her son Pedro, his dark 
eyes flashing with delight, as he gazed 
on the lovely scene before him. 

“Tt is, indeed, a beautiful city!” 
again exclaimed the boy ; “ no wonder 
the Moors defend it so vigorously! It 
is well worth being fought for. O, 
mother, I wish I were old enough to 
win it for our king !” 

“ Ah, my boy! the time will come 


all too soon when you will wield a/| 


sword,” replied the marchioness, sadly 
smiling, “but do you know, Pedro, 
why I summoned you from Toledo ?” 





“ I do not, mother,” answered Pedro; 
then with a bright smile, he added, 
“all I know, is, that I was well pleased 
to obey the summons. I had heard so 
much of the wars in Granada, and [ 
wished earnestly to behold the far- 
famed city. It surpasses my expecta- 
tions! Were I a Moor, I would de- 
fend it with my life! But did you not 
send for me that I might learn the art 
of war, dear mother ?” 

“ ‘That of course will be part of your 
education, my son; but I hope you will 
engage in more useful studies also.” 

“ More useful, dearest mother!” ex- 
claimed Pedro, “how can that be? 
What can be more useful than to learn 
to be a great soldier ?” 

“Tt is well to be a brave and skillful 
knight,” replied the marchioness ; “ but 
something more than that is necessary, 
if you would become a good and great 
man. The mind must be informed, and 
the heart cultivated. When this war 
is over— which we trust will be ere 
long — you should be prepared for the 
blessings of peace. The queen is of 
opinion that the young nobility have 
too much neglected all studies but the 
study of war. She manifests deep anx- 
iety that Prince John, her only son, 
who is about your own age, should re- 
ceive such an education as will form his 
character, and fit him for his exalted 
station. Earnestly desirous that her 
children should be well instructed, her 
next care is for the sons of the nobility ; 
and she purposes having a school open- 
ed for their instruction, under the di- 
rection of the learned Peter Martyr.” 

“ Am I to attend it?” asked Pedro 

“No, my son. Queen Isabella is de- 
sirous that ten sons of the nobility 
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should be educated with Prince John, 
that thus he may have the advantages 
of a public and private education com- 
bined. They will live in the palace; 
five of them are to be older than the 
prince, and five about his own age, and 
the queen has graciously chosen you as 
one of the latter.” 

“ She is good: I know Prince John 
is both clever and amiable; but who 
are to be my other companions, dear 
mother ?” 

“ Your friend and the queen’s near 
kinsman, the young Duke Guimara- 
ens; the king’s nephew and others.” 

“QO, Iam glad of that!” replied Pe- 
dro. “I like Guimaraens, because he 
is so merry and good-natured. I am 
afraid I am rather ignorant, my dear 
mother; for though I have heard 
enough of the wars in Granada, yet I 
do not understand how the Moors came 


to get possession of this beautiful prov- 


9» 
‘ 


Can you tell me 

“'The Moors came over from Africa 
more than seven hundred years ago, 
conquered King Roderic, the last of 
the Goths, and took possession of the 
whole country, with the exception of a 
small portion of the rugged north, 
which they did not think worth having. 
They built Cordova, and made it their 
capital city. And asthe Koran com- 
mands them to wash very often, Cordova 
has no fewer than nine thousand baths.” 

“Yes, I know that the Koran is their 
sacred book, and that they are gov- 
erned by its laws. And did they not 
build a fine mosque at Cordova also ? ” 

“A very magnificent one. The 
roof, which is of curiously-carved scent- 
ed wood, is supported by more than a 
thousand pillars of variegated marble ; 


ince. 


and the aisles are illuminated by more 
than four thousand lamps. The pal- 
aces, streets, gardens, and public edi- 
fices of Cordova, extend to the length 
of twenty-four miles on the banks of 
the Guadalquiver. The Moors combine 
great luxury and magnificence in their 
houses. They area very clever peo- 
ple, too, and have taught us much that 
we did not know before.” 

“ But they are infidels, mother, and 
I hate them !” 

“Q, Pedro! you should hate no one. 
Be thankful that you are a Christian, 
but hate not the followers of Moham- 
med. Our Master has told us to love 
our enemies; and while we grieve 
over the infidelity of the Mohammedan, 
we should shew forth the graces of 
Christianity.” 

“ Did not the Christians of Spain try 
to get rid of the Moors ? ” 

“Yes; after a time they made war 
upon the Moors, and endeavored to 
drive them out of the country. This, 
however, they were not able to do. 
Many a brave Christian knight fell in 
the struggle — fighting for his land.” 


(To be continued.] 


A Poor man came toa minister, and 
said, “ Mr. Carter, what will become of 
me? I work hard, and fare hard, and 
yet I cannot thrive.” Mr. C. answered, 
* Still you want one thing; I will tell 
you what you shall do. Work hard, 
and fare hard, and pray hard; and I 
will warrant you shall thrive.” 


Did we not raise our hands to God, 
Our hands might toil in vain: 
Small joy success itself could give, 

If God his love restrain. 
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THE camel forms the principal wealth 
of the Arab: without it he could never 
attempt to penetrate the vast deserts 
where it lives, as its remarkable power 
of drinking enough water at one draught 
to serve it for several days enables it to 
march from station to station without 
requiring to drink by the way. The 
peculiar structure of its stomach gives 
it this most useful, power. In its stom- 
ach are a great number of deep ceils, 
into which the water passes, and is 
then prevented from escaping by a 
muscle which closes the mouth of the 
cells. When the camel feels thristy, 
it has the power of casting some of the 
water contained in these cells into its 
The habits of this animal are 
very interesting. A recent traveller, 
the Rev. J. H. Pollen, says of them :— 
“My principal experience in camels 
has been during my travels through 
the Arabian desert. I followed, after 
some interval of time, the route of the 
TIajji— the Mecca pilgrimage. 


mouth. 


| “ The temper of the camel is in gen- 


eral not very amiable. It is unwilling, 
jealous, and revengeful to the last de- 
gree. Of this latter quality curious 
tales are told: one, which was fully be- 
lieved by the Arab that narrated it to 
me, was as follows. <A certain camel 
driver had bitterly insulted (7. e. 
thrashed in some ignominous way,) the 
animal under his charge. The camel 
showed a disposition to resent, but the 
driver knowing from the expression of 
its eye what was passing within, kept 
on the alert for several days. One 
night he had retired for safety inside 
his tent, leaving his striped abbaya or 
cloak spread over the wooden saddle of 
the camel outside the tent. 

“ During the night he heard the cam- 
el approach the object, and after satisfy- 
ing himself by smell or otherwise that 
it was his master’s cloak, and believing 
that the said master was asleep beneath 
it, he lay down and rolled backwards 
and forwards over the cloak, evidently 
much gratified by the cracking and 
smashing of the saddle under his weight, 
and fully persuaded that the bones of 
his master were broken to pieces. Af- 
tera time he rose, contemplated with 
great contentment the disordered mass, 


> 


still covered by the cloak, and retired. 








THE 


“ Next morning, at the usual hour 
for loading, the master, who had from 
the interior of his tent heard this 
agreeable process going on, presented 
himself to the camel. The disap- 
pointed animal was in such a rage, 
said my informant, on seeing his mas- 
ter safe before him, that he broke his 
heart, and died on the spot! 

“T had once to cross a very high 
range of rocks, and we had very great 
difficulty in getting our camels to face 
the steeper part of the ascent, though 
any horse would have made very light 
of it. All the riders had to dismount, 
and the laden animals made the bare 
rocky solitudes ring to the continual 
and most savage growls with which 
they vented their displeasure. It 
well on these occasions to keep out of 
reach of their long necks, which they 
stretch out and bring their teeth within 
dangerous proximity to the arm or side 
of any one but their master. 

“While being laden they testify 
their dislike to any packet which looks 
unsatisfactory in point of size or weight 
as it is carried past them, although 
when it is once on their backs they 
continue to bear it with the patient 
expression of countenance which I fear 
passes for more than it is worth. All 
camels are loaded kneeling, and can go 
from twenty-four to sixty hours without 
rest, or more than a few mouthfuls of 
food, which they can crop off a thorny 
bush as they pass, or a handful of bar- 
ley given them by their master. Parts 
of the desert are strewn with small dry 
drab-colored plants, thorny and other- 
wise, which the camels continue to 
crop as they walk, jerking the rider 
not a little. 


is 
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CAMEL. 


“They are very sparing of drinking. 
I have taken camels for eleven or 
twelve days without a drop of water. 
All of them did not drink even when 
we came to water, nor did any drink a 
large quantity, or seem disturbed by 
the want of it, although the sun was 
very powerful, and we travelled twelve 
or thirteen hours daily. 

“ At first they are difficult to ride. 
The rider mounts while the animal is 
kneeling, and sits like a lady, with the 
right leg round the fore pommel of the 
saddle. In rising, the camel suddenly 
straightens the hind legs before moving 
either of the fore legs, so that if the 
rider is unprepared, he will be jerked 
its ears. It moves the legs of 
side alternately, occasioning a 
undulating motion, which sways 


over 
each 


the rider to and fro from the loins. 
The motion, however, is soon learned, 
‘and when fatigued, the rider can 
change sides, or shift his posture in va- 
rious ways. 

“ Sometimes a traveller places his 
whole family, wife and children, in 
one pannier fastened to the saddle, puts 
himself in another pannier fastened 
on the opposite side, and then falls in 
with a caravan and accompanies it. 

“ DROMEDARiES —the finer and bet- 
ter bred camels—have sparer frames 
and more endurance, and are princi- 
pally led by the Bedouins of the desert. 
They also object either to going up or 
down a hill. 

“ They are fond of kneeling at night 
just behind the ring of Arabs who squat 
round the fire, and they stretch their 
heads over their masters’ shoulders to 
snuff up the heat and smoke, which 


seems to content them vastly. 
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‘“‘Between Cairo and Suez I saw 
more than one camel dead or dying. 
They seem very tenacious of life, as 
they remain unable to rise from a 
broken limb or other cause for very 
many days. I more than once wished 
to go up and shoot the poor creatures 
to put them out of their misery, but 
the Arabs have superstitious notions on 
this point, and would not suffer it. I 
did once find a camel that had been 
stabbed by its master, and once only. 
The poor beast had been exhausted, and 
the long broad dagger struck into his 
heart. It must have been a very short 
time before I reached the spot, as the 
blood was almost fresh. 

“The camels at Grand Cairo are 
remarkably large and powerful, and 
my informant told me that they are 
very proud, and will only eat their | 
food from their master’s hand — prefer- | 
ing to starve rather than receive it 
from any other source.” 

The foot of the camel is admirably 
adapted for walking on the loose sand, 
being composed of large elastic pads, 
which spread as the foot is placed on 
the ground. To guard it when it 
kneels down to be loaded, the parts of 
its body on which its weight rests are 
defended by thick callosities. The 
largest of these callosities is on the 
chest, the others are placed on the 
joints of the legs. 

The Bactrian camel inhabits Cen- 
tral Asia, Thibet, and China. It is 
distinguished from the Arabian camel 


by possessing two humps. 





“ A FRIEND of mine returning’ from 
the depot a few mornings since, with a 
bottle of fresh imported ‘ Maine Law,’ | 


saw a lady in advance of him whom he 
must inevitably join. So, tucking the 
bottle under his arm, he walked along- 
side. “ Well,” said the young lady, 
after disposing of the “ health” and “the 
weather,” “ what is that bundle you are 
carrying so mysteriously under your 
arm?” 

“QO, nothing but a coat which the 
tailor has just been mending for me!” 

“Oh! it’s a coatisit? Well, you'd 
better carry it back and get him to sew 
up one more hole, for it leaks now!” 

Was ZacwartaAs DEAF AND 
Dums?—Two children conversed 
about their Sunday school lessons, add- 
ing their own remarks and emenda- 
tions. 

“T think,” said one, “ that Zacharias, 
the father of John, was deaf and 


/ dumb.” 


“No,” answered the other, “he was 
deprived of speech, for a time, because 
of unbelief. So he called for a writing 
table, and wrote the name that was to 
be given to his son. What makes you 
suppose he was deaf also ? ” 

“ Because he made signs,’ 
quick rejoinder. 


? 


was the 


Tue Boy PREACHING TO HIS 
CuickENs.—“ Be good, my people,” 
said a boy between two and three 
years old, as, mounting a block in the 
poultry-yard, he proceeded to “preach,” 
as he called it, to his feathered audi- 
ence! “Iheard your quarrel. When 
you were fed, you snatched after the 
large pieces. Tall Turkey! I saw you 
peck a small chicken. You did very 
wrong. You must all love one another 
or you will not go to heaven.” 





LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


OT far from the home of| hair, so her mother named her Silver- 

hair. 
er cottage which was the On the same morning that the bears 
abode of a poor peasant] went out to walk, Silver-hair was up 
and his wife. These poor people had | quite early. After going down from 
a little girl of whom they were very | her neat little chamber into the kitch- 
fond. This little girl had very light! en, she sat upon a cricket quietly 
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watching her mother, who was getting 
breakfast ready. But this was rather 
dull business for such a lively Miss as 
Silver-hair. After a few moments, she 
got up and said ; 

“ Mother !” 

“Well, Silver-hair, what do you 
want ? ” 

“ T want to take a walk before break- 
fast ; will you let me go, mother ?” 

“ Yes, you may go for a short walk ; 


” 


but don’t go near the bears’ cottage. 


Silver-hair said she would not go | 


near the bears’ cottage. Then putting 
on her bonnet, she ran out into the 
road and began to pick the buttercups 


which grew on the grassy walks at its | 


sides. 
Silver-hair was so amused with this 
sport, that she rambled along without 


thinking, until she came in sight of the | 
'big bear's big bowl. gut it was 


bears’ cottage. As soon as she saw it 
she thought of her mother’s command, 
and was about to turn back toward her 


home again. jut being a curious 


child, she paused to look at the cottage. | 


“ Well,” said she, talking to herself, 
“those bears do live in a nice little 
cottage. I should like to go inside of it, 
and see how they live; I wonder if they 
are at home. I think I will goand see.” 


Silver-hair was wrong in yielding to | 


her curiosity. Her mother’s command 
ought to have ruled her. But I am 
sorry to say it did not. 
was disobedient. 

She glided softly up to the bears’ 
house, and peeped in at one of the win- 
dows. es 

‘“‘T really believe the bears are out,” 








Then Silver-hair put her eye to the 
key-hole. Of course, she saw nothing 
of the bears, because they were all 
gone out for a walk. 

So Silver-hair pulled a bobbin which 
hung from a latch, and opening the 
door went into the room, looking 
around, however, very carefully as she 
went, lest the bears should be skulking 


somewhere in the corners. 

The first thing which Silver-hair no- 
ticed, after going in, was the porridge 
which the bears had left standing in 
their three bowls on the table to cool 
| while they went for their walk. 
| Ahem!” = said Silver-hair, “ here 
is some nice porridge, I declare. What 
nice bears these must be to eat por- 
ridge. I must taste it.” 

Then Silver-hair went up to the 
table and took some porridge from the 


so hot it burned her tongue. So she 
cried out “ O, dear!” put back the 
spoon, and took a taste from the middle 
sized bowl. But that scalded her too. 

She then tried the wee little bowl, 
and the porridge in that bowl was just 
right. 

Silver-hair’s walk had made her hun- 
gry. The porridge was quite good 
considering that a bear cooked it, and 


| the little girl, without stopping to think 


she said to herself, after finishing her | 


survey of the room,” but I'll go and 


peep in at the key-hole.” 


that she had no right to take property 


Silver-hair | even from a bear without permission, 


kept on eating until the bowl was 
empty. 

Naughty Silver-hair! Her curiosity 
had made her disobedient to her moth- 
er. Her disobedience led her to rob 
the bear of his breakfast. ‘The result 
of that theft I will explain next month. 
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AOTHING worthy of} under Stephen Brandner, on his beau- 
) remark occurred dur- | tiful Fortuna.” 

ing the voyage; Ar- As the Fortuna entered the harbor 
wid, who had inher-| of Amsterdam, Arwid’s eyes, beaming 
ited from his father an | with delight, rested upon the innumer- 
| able vessels, and then fell upon the 
for a sea life, endeavored | great buildings which shone before 

to make himself as useful as | him enlightened by the mid-day sun. 
possible, and his desire i “ Am I to live here—here in this 


unspeakable _ preference 


knowledge, as well as the | immense city?” asked Arwid, sorrow- 

cheerful readiness with which he exe- | fully. 
cuted the captain’s little commands,| ‘“ Ah, well my lad there are many 
made him so dear to the latter, that he | sad hearts in this Amsterdam,” laughed 
once said, Brandner ; “ but don’t be discouraged ; 
“Tt is a great pity, boy, that you are | you are not here alone and helpless, as 
only a passenger; you belong to the | I was in my youth. But I will take 
sea; believe me, it is your element! leave of you now, for when it comes to 


If you wish it, I will gladly take you as | unlading the vessel I shall have no 
cabin-boy. I will answer for it, you| time. Here is your trunk, which Jack 
will sini be a sailor, and then a steers- | shall take ashore for you, where one of 
captain of a | Vanderdecken’s servants will meet you, 


man, perhaps even the 
‘essel! Consider it well, and if y if not himself. I will probably sail 
vessel! Consider it well, and if you mself. probably _ sai 
like, we will stay two days in Amster- | away towards evening, but will be back 
dam, make our bow to Mr. Vander- | 1n from eight to ten weeks, when I will 
decken. and then sail away to Cadiz!” | ask for you; meantime, farewell, and 
Arwid’s eyes shone, but he be-/| should you be in any want, remember 
thought himself quickly, and said, that Stephen Brandner is in earnest 
“7 have promised my mother not to | with you, and that the Fortuna is a 
act rashly, and to follow Mr. Vander- | capital ship; and now, God bless 

| 

| 





decken’s advice as to my future life ; you!” 

but if it would please him, I—” With these words, the honest mar- 
“JT would certainly carry you off on iner shook Arwid’s hand, and turned 

my return, my good fellow; that is a | away quickly, not to see the tears in 

bargain!” cried the captain, gayly. | the boy’s eyes. 

“You are right to follow your stdlier's The ship lay at anchor. Arwid 

desires ; that is your duty. But when | | could scarcely make his way through 

I arrive with my cargo of Spanish | the crowd of people that pressed 

wines, I will nals atthe you are | around the ship, partly from curiosity 


| 


rez dy to begin your apprenticeship | and partly on business. Jack, a great 
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giant of a sailor, who carried Arwid’s 
trunk, made his way in no gentle man- 
ner, pushing right and left, with his 
sharp elbows, and said, 

“Follow me, youngster; don’t be 
afraid of your thumps, and take care of 
your skin. Vanderdecken’s lackeys 
might have been here long ago, but 
such elegant gentlemen are never in a 
hurry.” 

However, no messenger appeared 
from Vanderdecken’s, and after wait- 
ing some time, Jack said, 

“They probably did not expect the 
ship so soon. Now pay attention, and 
I will tell you what you must do; for 
you see I can stay here no longer, 
but must go back to the ship. I 
will leave your trunk in this office, 
where you can get it when you like; 
and now mind what I say to you: 
you must go up this street until you 
come to the end, then turn to the right, 
when you will soon see a long, gray 
garden wall, which you must again 
leave to the right. When you have 
reached the end, you wil see a broad 
street before you, in the middle of 
which stands a great stone building, 
with a huge dolphin carved in gray 
stone over the door. The Vander- 
deckens live there; it is scarcely twen- 
ty minutes’ walk from here, and you 
cannot go astray.” 

Jack then hurried back to the ship, 
and Arwid, after leaving his trunk at 
the office, and receiving a check for it, 
went on his way with a beating heart. 
He found the designated garden wal, 
and turned so that he kept it to his 
right. But, having reached its termin- 
ation, he found, to his dismay, that three | 
equally large streets commenced there. 


ee ne 


“Which can it be ?” 
himself, looking carefully around. 

But he had truly no means of decid+ 
ing, and after a few moments, said, 
“ Now, I will ask some one.” 

Just then a neatly-dressed servant 
girl passed him; he took off his cap 
politely and said, modestly, 

“Do you know, young 
where the house of the merchant Van- 





asked he to 


woman, 


derdecken is ?” 

The girl opened her eyes at him, 
and said, shrugging her shoulders, 

“ Kannitverstan” (I do not under- 
stand). She then hastened on. 

“ What a queer speech this Dutch 
is!” said Arwid sadly to himself. 
“ Come, I will search for the stone dol- 
phin patiently ; there cannot be many 
of them.” 

He began on the right side of the 
middle street, and, not finding what 
he sought, came back on the left. But 
in vain; he saw no dolphin. 

If Arwid’s mind had been somewhat 
less disturbed, he would certainly have 
seen, with great joy, the stirring life in 
the streets, and have admired the noble 
buildings like so many palaces. But he 
observed nothing of all this, and fast- 
ened his eyes upon the house doors 
alone, where, as is often the case in old 
cities, occasional stone figures were 
carved ; but the one desired was not to 
be found. 

His search in the second street was 
also vain, and to his oft repeated ques- 
tion he received but one answer: 

“ Kannitverstan !” 

Finally, he entered the third street, 
and who can describe his joy as he per- 
ceived a large stone building in the 
middle of the same, with an immense 
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dolphin watching over the door, staring 
at him with its great stone eyes! 

“ T have found it!” cried he, joyfully, 
and pulled the bell of the well-barred 
door. 

He heard the bell sounding through 
the house, but some moments of anxious 
waiting elapsed before the door was 
opened by an old servant, dressed in a 
dark livery, who said to him in 
French, 

“* What do you want, boy?” 

Arwid fortunately understood that 
language, and could speak it with tol- 
erable fluency ; he answered, 

“The house of Mr. Joseph Vander- 
decken; is this not it?” 

“Yes;— well, what is your busi- 
ness ?” 

“1 would like to see him.” 

“ ‘That you cannot do.” 

“ Good God! and why not ?” 

“Why not? 
ger here, boy, that you do not know 
why half Amsterdam is in mourning? 
Mr. Joseph Vanderdecken died some 
fourteen days since.” 

* Dead! Almighty God! Mr. Joseph 
Vanderdecken dead!” cried the boy. 

He stood still an instant, then shook 
his head, and said with a forced smile, 

“Tt can —it cannot be; we do not 
understand each other!” 

“You are as pale as death!” said 
the old servant compassionately, lead- 
ing the boy in to the ground-floor of 
the house. 

Arwid accompanied him willingly, 
and only repeated in a mournful tone, 


Are you such a stran- 


“ Poor mother! poor Lena!” 

“T see,” old man, 
“that you are one of those who have 
lost a protector in Mr. Vanderdecken ; 


continued the 


console yourself, for you have many to 
mourn with you, for many have in him 
lost a benefactor.” 

“ And he is really, really dead?” 
asked the boy. 

“Some two weeks ago, he went to 
bed quite well, and said to me, before 
going to sleep, “ Francis, it will soon 
be gayer with us; I expect a little 
adopted son, the child of a dead friend.” 

“From Zealand? Was it not from 
Zealand ? ” cried the excited boy. 

“ So it was, my son.” 

“Q,I am he! Those loving words 
were said of me.” 

“They were his last,” continued 
Francis, “The next 


much moved. 


morning I went as usual into his cham- 
ber, and found him apparently asleep ; 
his hands were folded as if in prayer, 
and he must have had a stroke of apo- 
plexy, for he never again unclosed 


his eyes.” 

“ Ah, all is over for me!” said Ar- 
wid, sadly. “ What can I do, alone 
and friendless, in this great city? 
And I cannot go home.” 

“Poor boy!” said Francis, pity- 
ingly. “Be not so down-hearted; 
something certainly can be done for 
you. A distant relative is the only 
heiress to Mr. Vanderdecken’s prop- 
erty, as he died without a will. She 
had already riches enough, and will be 
as stingy with this inheritance as with 
True, she offered 


her former wealth. 
to take me into her service; but I pre- 
fer to return with my little savings to 
France, that I may die in my beloved 
country. So she gave me a gold watch, 
left by my master, and dismissed me 
with this sole remembrance. She will 


be here to-morrow. I will present you 
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to her. Perhaps my blessed master 
has mentioned you to her.” 

Arwid received this offer thankfully, 
and soon found himself before a charm- 
ing country-house, on whose flowery 
terrace walked a lady, whose stern, 
cold visage reflected little pleasure 
from the beauty around her. 

Madame Vanderembden 
without softening a muscle to Francis’ 
lively account. She then raised her 
gold eye-glass to her eyes and stared 
at the embarrassed Arwid ; finally she 


listened 


said, 

“My cousin Vanderdecken never 
mentioned any child whom he thought 
of adopting; he must have been joking 
with you, Francis.” 

“Not so, madame,” replied Arwid, 
now quite self-possessed. “Mr. Van- 
derdecken proposed to my father dur- 
ing his lifetime to send me to Amster- 
dam. But my mother could not decide 


upon doing so until she was a widow; 


and, having no means to have me prop- | 
erly instructed, concluded to send me | 


here. Mr. Vanderdecken wrote her a 


very friendly letter centaining these | 


words: ‘Send Arwid to me; he shall 
never feel that his father is dead, and 
his mother absent from him.’ ” 

“ And where is the letter?” 
the lady. 

“ My mother has it.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” continued she with a 


asked 


doubting smile. 


‘You do not believe me, madame,” | 


said Arwid somewhat hastily, then con- 
tinued more quietly, 

* O, can you think that my mother 
would have sent me into a strange, 
unknown land, without such a certain 
Only the hope that 


ground for hope ? 


AND HER CHILDREN. 


it would be for my good, softened the 
pain of parting, and Mr. Francis heard 
that I was expected.” 
“Tt is so, madame. 
ter said to me, the evening before his 
death, while folding a letter from Zea- 
much 


My blessed mas- 


, ’ 
‘land, with which he seemed 
pleased, ‘Francis, I am expecting a 


| dear adopted son, who will aid me in 


, 


my business.’ ’ 
“ As I have no business,” 
| Madame Vanderembden, coldly, “ and 


| no position to offer toa protege, I think 
my cousin’s death has entirely freed 


” 





answered 


him from his promise. 
Arwid grew pale, but Francis said, 

| somewhat hastily, 
“‘ Madame, the boy has come all the 
way from Zealand in the hope of find- 
ing an asylum in Amsterdam; he has 


not even the means necessary for re- 
turning.” 

The lady made no answer, but drew 
| forth indifferently a small purse, which 
| she offered to Arwid with the words, 
“ See if there be suflicient to take you 
| back to Zealand.” 

Arwid blushed deeply, but made no 
| offer to receive the purse ; lifting his 
| hat, he answered, “I will try to work 





| my way back upon some vessel.” 

| He and Francis left the garden 
quickly. Madame Vanderembden mut- 

| tered semething about “ beggar-pride,” 

/and continued her walk upon the ter- 

| race. 

“ What will you do now? ’ 

| Francis, interruptit 


asked 
ig Arwid’s mournful 
| silence. 

“, I have one friend left!” cried 
| the latter, hopefully, “ Captain Brand- 
_ner; but I must hasten to the harbor. 
Will you not receive my warmest 








| 











thanks for your kindness? I 


leave Amsterdam 


diz.” 


Francis shook him by the hand, and 
Arwid hurried to the 


they parted. 
harbor. 


Arrived there, and casting his eyes 
over the numerous vessels, a most anx- 
He seized 
the hand of the official who had his lit- 


ious feeling came over him. 


tle trunk in charge, and said, 


“Q, sir, where is the Fortuna of 


Captain Brandner ?” 


“ Yonder, my son!” replied the offi- 


cer, calmly pointing out to him a small 
speck upon the horizon, scarcely rec- 
ognizable as a ship. 

Arwid folded his hands convulsively. 

“No friend, not one!” sighed he, 
with a broken voice. 

Then broke the bright sun through 
the dark clouds and led his gaze up- 
ward. And there indeed was a Friend 
for all troubled hearts, and thence 
descended even now aid for the poor 
child. 

Arwid’s further adventures shall be 
described in my next. 





Tryinc TO Hear A Book Speak. 
— A child quite too young to read was 
discovered crouching down among his 
playthings and holding a book to his 
ear, which, ever and anon, he solilo- 
quized 

“ Are you a wise book? ‘Tell me a 
Father wants me to be a wise 
boy. Make haste with what you’ve 
got to say. I’m in quite a_ hurry. 
Don’t you see the horse that I draw 
round the floor is waiting for me ? 


story. 


TRYING TO ‘HEAR A BOOK SPEAK. 


will 


and sail for Ca- 











“ Not a word yet? Why don’t you 
speak ? Whisper straight into my ear. 
I don’t believe you do know so much 
after all. 

“Go, stay there in the corner, till 


you can speak when you're told. 
You’re just as unlike my mother as 
you can be. When I ask her to teach 
me any thing, she always does. I 
think you’re a bad book, and I don’t 
believe you're so wise as_ people 
say.” 


So his quarrel with literature ended 


ina remarkably zealous application of 


his forces to tops, and balls, and the 
new toy-horse. 


THe LAND WHERE Brirps AND 
FLowers po not Dir.—“ William, 
I won’t have any more garden,” said 
Maria, bursting into tears, when the 
frost killed her last flower. “ Won't 
you let me have a part in your bird for 
that lives in the winter?” 

Spring came, and the bird lay lifeless 
Then William said, weep- 
For 


in its cage. 
ing, “I will have no more birds. 
as soon as I love them, they die.” 

The gentle mother saw their grief, 
and said, “ Precious children, there is 
a country where the blossoms fade not, 
and sweet song never ceases. There 
is no winter there, no tears, for what is 
loved cannot die. Let us seek that 
land together. Jesus will show us the 
way.” 

They never forgot her words: and 
when she was in her grave, and they 
had grown old, they said to each other, 
as they met and parted, “ Hath Jesus 
shown you the way ?” 
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THE NETTLE IN THE GARDEN. 


ANE Stevens came| “Where is Lucy?” asked Jane’s 
from the garden into | mother. 

the house one morn-| “ She has gone home.” 

ing crying bitterly. “Gone home! What does that 
She had not learned| mean? I thought she had come to 
to bear pain very heroic- | spend the afternoon.” 
ally, and she had been| “ She didn’t want to stay any long- 
badly nettled. er,” said Jane, hurrying away from her 
“ What is the matter, Jane ?” | mother, as if she wished to avoid being 
asked any more questions. 

Her mother saw that something was 






inquired her mother. 
“T’ve got nettled.” 

“ Nettled! How?” wrong; but she saw, also, that Jane 
did not wish to be questioned ; and as 
Lucy was already gone, she thought 


she would say no more to her at that 


“]T was picking currants, and there 
was a great, ugly nettle by the currant 
bushes, and so I got stung with it.” 


“You should have been more care- | me. 
ful.” Jane went straight to her own room, 


“Well, I didn’t see it; besides, it | and there she remained until she was 
called down to tea. When she came 
to the tea-table her mother saw that 


had no business to be there. It was no 
place for a nettle?’ 

“That is very true,’ 
mother, smiling. “It is no place for 
it, and Tom should have seen that it 
was removed. But come here, and I 
will put something on your hand which 
will make it feel better.” 

Jane’s hand was soon relieved, and 
she thought no more about the matter 
that morning. 

In the afternoon her cousin Lucy 


, she had been crying. After tea she 
called her to her own room, and said, 
gently but firmly — 

“‘ Now, Jane, you must tell me what 
happened between you and Lucy this 
afternoon. I heard her say, when she 
came, that her mother had given her 
permission to spend the afternoon. It 
is not often that little girls decline to 
avail themselves of such a permission. 
Now I wish you to tell me frankly, just 
as it is, why your cousin Lucy went 


replied her 


A 


came to see her. “ I’ve come to spend 


the afternoon; mother has given me 
; , 
leave,” said Lucy. | home. 

“Qh, I am so glad!” said Jane | «| will tell you, mother,” said Jane ; 
and away the two girls skipped to their | “for I have been very unhappy about 
play. it ever since. While we were playing 

In an hour, however, Jane came | in the garden, I asked Lucy to go with 
into the house, looking quite out of | me into the meadow, and gather some 
| wild flowers. But she did not wish to 


sorts, and Lucy was not with her. 





THE NETTLE IN THE GARDEN. 


go, because she wanted to come into 
the house and play with my great doll. 
She said that she had asked her mother 
to let her come on purpose to play with 
it. I was vexed with her, because she 
would not go into the meadow, and de- 
clared that I would not bring out the 
doll that afternoon. Then she got an- 
gry, and said, “If I were going to be 
so ugly, she would not stay with me 
she would go home. ‘ You don't mean 
to go home, I know,’ I said. ‘ Aunt 
Lucy said you might stay until night, 
and I guess you will be glad enough to 
stay” ‘No, I shan't stay,’ she said; ‘I 
shall go home ;*" and she turned to go 
out of the garden. I thought she was 
only trying to frighten me, and make 
me bring out my doll; but the first 
thing I knew she was out of the yard, 
and running towards home as fast as 
she could. When I saw that she was 
really gone, I was sorry for what I had 
done.” 

“ And what have you been about all 
the time since Lucy went away?” 

“ ] have been up in my room, cry- 
ing.” 

“T should think so by the looks of 
your eyes. I think you and Lucy both 
have been pretty badly nettled this af- 
ternoon, and I think it is time that the 
great, ugly nettle was pulled up.” 

Jane looked at her mother, as if not 
quite certain what she meant. 

“You have not forgotten how you 
were nettled this morning, have you ?” 

“ No, mother.” 

“ And don’t you remember that you 
said the garden was no place for the 
nettle ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What you said was very true. 


The garden was no place for it. It 
should not have been suffered to grow 
there. Go out, my dear, and see if 
you can find it there now.” 

Jane went to the spot where the net- 
tle was growing in the morning, but it 
was not there, and she came in and 
told her mother that it was gone. 

“So I expected, my dear, for I or- 
dered Thomas to-day to pull it up. 
Now the spirit of unkindness in your 
heart, my child, is like that ugly, sting- 
ing nettle. Do you think it should be 
suffered to grow there ? Think of the 
mischief it has done, and the pain it 
has caused to-day. Lucy came here 
this afternoon, hoping to have a very 
pleasant visit, and a grand time with 
your doll, which, having seen but once, 
is quite an attraction to her. When 
she came, you both skipped out into 
the garden, as happy as lambs; but 
your unkindness spoiled it all. She 
was your guest, and you know that you 
should have done all ygu could to make 
her visit pleasant. But instead of 
doing this, you were disobliging, and 
positively unkind; and your unkind- 
ness, doubtless, sent her home feeling 
very unhappy, Don’t you think it 
caused her more pain than the nettle 
did you this morning? Don’t you 
think it worse to have the heart stung 
than the hands? And this same ugly 
nettle has stung you as well as Lucy. 
Is it not so? Had you not rather bear 
the pain of being nettled this morning 
than the self-reproach which you have 
felt for treating her as you did ?” 

“ Yes, mother, Iam sure I had; for 
I have been very unhappy this after- 


noon.” 
“ The nettle in the garden has been 
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pulled up and thrown away. What 
shall be done with that ugly weed of 
unkindness and selfishness which has 
sprung upin your heart ? Would it not 


I know they keep grow- 
ing all the time.” 

“ Let this teach you a lesson, my 
dear. You must watch your heart all 


many nettles. 


be a fine plan if that could be pulled | the time if you will keep down the 
up too? So long as it remains, it will 'weeds. When unkind thoughts arise, 
be stinging some one, as it did this af-| you must try to overcome them, while 
ternoon. Who do you suppose planted | you carefully cultivate every kind and 
It you do this faith- 


the nettle in the garden?” gentle emotion. 


“Planted the nettle, mother! 
never heard of such a thing as plant- | grow rank enough to sting your friends, 


I | fully, the nettles of your heart will not 


ing a nettle 
selves quite fast enough.” 

“ Did you ever hear of corn and 
potatoes coming up of themselves ?” 

“ No, mother; I guess Thomas would 
like it if they would.” 

“So it is with our hearts, my 
daughter. 
agarden. The weeds of unkindness, 
selfishness, and pride, come up of them- 


selves. They need no cultivation. If 


They may be compared to héart. 


They come up of them-|as they did this afternoon; but the 


beautiful plants which you carefully 
cultivate will rejoice the hearts of all 
who love you. You must, however, 
remember that it is only by constant 
watchfulness that you can subdue the 
everspringing weeds of evil in your 
You must watch, that you may 
be able to upreot them as soon as they 
appe#r, before they obtain a firmer 
hold ; and you must pray, because you 


we take no care of our hearts, these | need help to do this. It is too great a 


will be sure to grow rank enough. But| work for you to do in your own 
the beautiful plants of love, gentleness, | strength; but there is One who will 
kindness, and self-denial, will not grow | help you if you will ask Him.”— Student. 
without culture. Again, let me ask oe SEE ae 
you what shall be done with the weed A uITTLE boy seeing two nestling 
of unkindness in your heart? Shall it | pings pecking at each other, inquired 
ne wutered to grow there, or will you of his elder brother what they were 
try to pull it up?” doing. “ They are quarreling,” was 
— — m ” — - at the answer. “ No,” replied the child, 
lied, earnestly and seriously, “ I will | ,, Cais = BCR lie gg 
a to get rid of it, mother I know it waasicutertn: Be fry Tecreroats 
has done a great deal of mischief al- 
I don’t want it to grow in my 


Birds in their little nests agree; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 

When children of one family, 
Fall out and chide and fight. 


ready. 
heart any longer.” 

“ T am glad to hear you say so; but 
you must remember that one effort will 
not suffice. Do you that 
Thomas will never have to pull up| belonging to itself alone, but to the 
| whole human race. We are born to 


suppose A GENEROUS mind does not feel as 


another nettle in the garden ?” 
“T know he will have to pull up 


serve our fellow-creatures. 











month. T hey will re- 
quire you to take | 
"greater pains than 
» ever, but will afford tty 












pegs them t Boccia. 
AY They will be given in the 
form of a dialogue between a 
father, and his children Lucy, Willie, 
Ion, and Ida. I copy these lessons 
from an English publication. 


THE HORIZONTAL LINE, 


P. To-day, we will go back in our 
drawing lessons, and make another be- 
ginning. 


Ion. Why, papa? 


P. Because, hitherto you have 
’ * 
learned to draw Angles, Triangles, 


and other figures when they are placed 

directly opposite to your eyes—in 
front of you. We will now learn to 

draw the same figures in a 4ifferent 
position —as they appear when placed 
by the side of you. We will draw side 
views, instead of front views. 

E. Oh, papa! I am afraid that that 
is what they The 
drawing master in our school has been 
teaching it to the elder girls; and they 
say it is very dry, and hard to learn. 

P. Then they have made a mistake. 
If you will listen to me, and will pay 
great attention (but you must make up 

your mind to do that), then you will 
find it to be very easy. Ah! and you'll 
like it very much, too. 


all perspective. 
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Here is a re 










side, and dine at the 
left. Now, tell me 
which is the larger side 

of the two. 
W. They are both of 


of course. 














the same size 


P. You say that, because the square 
| is exactly in front of you. 
—I have drawn it so that it ap- 
pears to be at the side of [ 
you. Look at it, and tell 
me if both sides still ap- 
pear to be of the same 









jut now, 
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size. 

W. No—the farther side seems to 
be smaller. 

Jon. And I can tell you why that is. 





It is because it is further off — when- 






ever an object is in the distance, it ap- 





pears smaller than when it is close to 
you. 

N. And here is an instance. Look 
at the pane of glass in the front win- 
You know that the Chapel of 
the Orphan Asylum is larger than a 
pane of glass. It is larger than our 
house. Yet you see that the chapel, 
and part of the elm trees, and the little 









dow. 









cottage all together, appear smaller 






than this single pane. 








W. Yes—really! that is true; the 
pane of glass covers them all. Well, 









that is a rule,— When objects are in the 


distance, they appear smaller than when 






they are near. 
P. You are rather too quick at mak- 
Willie. You should not 







ing rules, 
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make a rule directly you see one in- | his eye is exactly on the level with the 


stance of a thing,— not even when you | 





have seen two or three instances. 


could tell you of objects which se | eye. 


larger from being in the distance. 
happens, however, this time, that your 
rule is generally correct. 

L. And, papa—in drawing the side 
view ef the square, as the farther side 
is smaller than the near one, you were 
obliged to slope the top and bottom 
line to meet it. And that shows, too, 
that the square gets gradually smaller. | 
I have noticed, too, papa, that the dot- 
ted line which you have made in the 
front view of the square, is quite straight 
(horizontal, I mean); and, again, in 
the side view of the square, this dotted 
line is not at all altered— it is still hor- 
izontal. How is that ? 

P. Ah, you must pay great atten- 
tion, and then I will show you some- 
thing. Jon, come and stand exactly in 


dotted line. Do you know what I 
mean ? 

W. You mean that the dotted line is 
not the least bit higher nor the least 
bit lower, than hiseye. But then, the 
top of the square is higher than his eye, 
and the bottom of the square is lower. 

P. That is just what I was going to 
call your attention to.: Come, Ion, and 
look now at the side view of the square. 

The dot- 
ted line of 2 
course, 
marks the 
oe Ton’s - 
You notice in thé near side, how 





much the top is above the level of the 
eye, and the bottom below. If you 
now notice the farther side, you will 
see that the distance above and below 
the dotted line is not so great. 

L. That is because the whole side is 
smaller. The square seems to get 
gradually smaller—so, the distance 
from the level of the eye must seem to 


get gradually smaller, also; that is 


tom lines slanting, instead of straight, 
when you draw the side view. 

P. And now, I should think that 
you could answer the question you 
gave me —“ Why the dotted line is 
still horizontal, and does not slant when 
I make a side view ? ” 
L. Yes, I can, papa. You do not 


‘| 
. 
why you have to make the top and bot- 


rer to slope the dotted line for it to 


front of the square. Look straight be- 
fore you, at the middle of the square. | | be less distant from the level of the 
This is why. Jt is not at any 


Now, I will make a line with my flat | eye. 
ruler from your eye to the dotted line. | distance from the level of his eye, but is 


If you stand here, Willie, you can see | on the same level —so it must always 
that my ruler is quite horizontal; so| be a level line, 
you can tell by that, that the pupil of | Live. 


or a HORtZONTAL 





DIDN’T KNOW HE LISPED. 


W. And if you were to make the | 
line very much longer, it must al- 


ways be horizontal, because it would | 


still be on the level of the eye. 


The centre of the first square is, you 


tre of all the squares are on a level with 
his eye. 

W. And the distance from the top 
of each square to the level of the eye 
becomes gradually smaller, as we said. 


Ion. And it is so with the lines at | 


the bottom of each square, until at last 
the distance between the lines is so | 
small that they appear to be nearly on 
the same level. 

L. Whilst the line through the mid- 


Dipn’t KNOW HE Lispep.—* Did 
you go to Dr. , to have him 
cure you of lisping ?” said a gentleman 
in Louisville to a little boy who had 
been “ tongue-tied,” or something of the 
sort. “ Yeth, thir,” answered the lad. 
“What did he do to you?” “He 
cut a little thring there wath under 
my tongue.” “Did he cure you?” 
“Yeth, thir.’ “Why you are lisping, 
“ Am I, thir? Well, I don’t 
pertheive that I lithp, exthept when J go 
to thay thickthpenth ! 'Then I alwayth 
notith it!” 


now !” 


AN advocate, blind of one eye, plead- 
ing one day with his spectacles on, said, 
‘Gentlemen, I shall use nothing but 
what is necessary.” “Then,” said 
Mingay, “ take out one of the glasses 
of your spectacles.” 
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P. That is true. Suppose I draw a 
‘long row of squares, each more and 
more distant from Jon’s eye. 


| dle of the squares is always horizontal 
see, on a level with the eye, so the cen- | 


because it is exactly opposite to the 


eye. 


P. Then here is rule the first for 


| you. 


Perspective —Rv te 1 


When drawing any objects in perspec- 
| tive, we must draw a line through the pic- 


| ture, to show which parts are on the same 


level with the eye, —that line is called 
the HORIZONTAL LINE. 


CHARLEs the Second is said to have 
named the piece of beef called Sirloin. 
Having dined from a loin, and being 
particularly pleased with it, he asked 
its name, and being told that it was a 
loin, said jocosely, that it should be 
knighted for its merit, and thenceforth 
called it Sir Loin. 


A apy once asked a minister 
whether a person might not attend to 
dress and the fashion without being 
proud ? “ Madam,” he replied, “ when- 
ever you see the tail of the fox out of 
the hole, you may be sure the fox is 


' 


there ! 


Among the Sioux, if a woman wishes 
to upbraid another, the severest thing 
she can say is, “ You let your husband 
carry burthens.” 
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THE JOURNEY FROM THE 
ag, HERE is @ spot in 


f England called the 
“Land’s End.” There 
the land meets the sea; 
and there, as I have 
been told, stands a tavern 
with some very peculiar 







if emblems on its sign. As the 
traveller advances towards 


the sea, from the interior of 
the Island, his eye rests on the picture 
of a coffin with the motto,“ 1am the 
last,” painted on the sign. Let him 
pass the tavern and go to the edge of 
the cliff, turn round, and advance to- 
wards the interior, he will see on the 
sign, the figure of a cradle with the 
motto, “ I am the first.” ‘These quaint 
devices were suggested by the peculiar 
position of the tavern. To the man 
who is going toward the sea, it is the 





CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 





CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


To him who 
lands on the shore from the sea, it is 
the first. 
on the sign board as emblematic of the 


last house on the island. 
Hence, its position is treated 


beginning and end of human life on 
earth. In the cradle it commences: it 
ends in the grave. | 

You know, that the difference be- 
tween those who are ripe for the grave 
is very great. Some are lovely in 
their lives, attractive in spirit, and 
happy in themselves; others are wicked, 
disagreeable, and wretched. Yet, in 
their infancy they were all alike. Per- 
haps the very worst man now living, 
was as pretty looking in his baby-hood, 
as the best. Widely as they differ 
now, they were both like this picture 
once — beautiful, round, chubby, and 
innocent. 





CHILDHOOD, 


From the cradle those two children 
grew up to be pretty prattling boys. 
They were both inclined to have their 
own way. One of them did have his 
own way, in spite of all the instruction 
he received about the danger and 
wrong of selfishness. He paid little 
respect to his parents. He indulged 
his evil tempers. He took no pains to 


be good or to promote the pleasures of | 


others. He did not love to pray, and 
so he grew up a prayerless boy. His 
own will was his law. His evil heart 
led him to seek whatever he desired. 
But as the other grew up, he listened 
to his mother’s counsels and obeyed his 
He resisted his 
temper, refused to indulge his evil de- 
sires, and tried to make himself both 
That he might 


father’s commands. 


useful and agreeable. 


THE JOURNEY FROM THE 


be strong to do right, he did not fail to 
offer daily prayer to God. 

In a few years, both these boys were 
youths. They had both sprung up 
‘from the same beautiful childhood ; 
but as youths, alas! how much they 


VIRTUOUS YOUTH. 


These youths, grew older still, as 
they journeyed on to the years of man- 


hood. The one was industrious, studi- 
ous, prayerful, obedient to his superiors, 
careful to avoid bad company, and res- 
olute in resisting his passions. The 
other was idle, neglected his books, 
laughed at the idea of prayer, disobeyed 
his superiors, became the companion 


VIRTUOUS MANHOOD. 


Again they started on their way to 
middle life. ‘The first kept in the way 
of right; the second in the path of sin. 





CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


differed. Perhaps you would like to 
see them at this stage of their life jour- 
ney. Here they are. Virtue shines 
in the face of one ; vice speaks in the 
saucy, hardened look of the other. 
Mark them well. 


VICIOUS YOUTH. 


of the wicked, learned to smoke, drink, 
He lived what he fool- 
He had 


and swear. 
ishly called a life of pleasure. 
his own way. 

Thus, though walking in different 
paths of action they both reached the 
age of manhood. You have been told 
how they, acted — Now see how they 
looked. 


VICIOUS MANHOOD. 


The first sought to be pious, useful, and 
unselfish. He loved God and good- 
ness. He avoided vice, vicious men, 














THE JOURNEY 





and wicked places. He endeavored to 
make the world better, both by his pre- 
cept and example. The second lived 
to himself and for his own purposes. 
The grog-shop was his place of resort, 
the wicked were his companions. Ile 
hated truth — he despised religion. 





VIRTUOUS MIDDLE LIFE, 


Once more these travellers pursued 
their journey along the vale of life. 
By and by, old age came upon them. 
The first found himself beloved, re- 
There 


beauty in his aspect, wisdom dwelt on 


spected, and was 


happy. 


his lips, and cheerfulness had a home 


FROM THE CRADLE 


TO THE GRAVE. 





Presently they both reached the pe- 
But O, how wide 
apart they were in character and in 
looks. Here they are again. Mark 
them well. 


riod of middle life. 





VICIOUS MIDDLE LIFE 


It was a still greater 
But the 
| . . ‘ . 

' second was disgusting and repulsive in 


| to look upon him. 
| pleasure to enjoy his society. 


| his appearance, despised by all who 
‘knew him, and wretched in himself. 
| Here are the portraits of them both in 
old age. 


in his breast. It was a pleasant sight | 





VIRTUOUS OLD AGE 


My dear boy, which of these por- 


traits do you choose to be the type of | 


your own? 
yet, not far from the beautiful child- 





WICKED OLD AGE, 


hood represented in the first picture. 
The power to become like the virtuous, 


You are a little pilgrim as | or like the vicious, lies within yourself. 


You may, by the grace of God, become 








THE IDIOT’S DECISION. ——MAN WITH A LONG NOSE. 





like the former; or, you may, by des-| Now, then, Thomas, what are you 
pising that grace, and living selfishly, | burning off my writing-table there ?” 
stubbornly, disobediently, wickedly, |‘‘ Only the paper what’s written all 
grow into the latter. Which will you | Over, sir; I haint touched the clean.” 
do? My heart wishes that you may | This is akin to our own troubles :-— 
do the former; that you may, I will | “ Henry, what are you dropping ink 
devoutly pray, for it pains me even to, on the mahogany table for?” “ Just 
imagine that one of my beautiful boys,| to see whether your recipe for taking 
should ever grow into so wretched a out spots be good, sir!” 

thing as a vicious man. PF. | — 

Opie was once engaged to paint the 
| portrait of an old beau of fashion, who, 
whenever he thought the painter was 
| 





A poor man being very hungry, 
staid so long in a cook’s shop, who was 
dishing up meat, that his stomach was 
satisfied with only the smell thereof. 
The cholerie cook demanded of him to 
pay for his breakfast; the poor man 
denied having had any, and the.contro- 
versy was referred to the next man 
who should pass by, who chanced to be Srr Isaac Newton, in the true spirit 
the most notorious idiot in the city:| of humility, spoke of himself at the 
he, on the relation of the matter, de- | close of his life, as a “child who had 
termined that the poor man’s money | spent time in gathering pebbles on the 
should be put betwixt two empty shore, while the great ocean lay un- 
dishes, and the cook should be reéom- | traversed.” It is said that Mozart, just 
pensed with the jingling of the poor | before he died, exclaimed, “ Now I be- 
man’s money, as he was satisfied with | gin tosee what might be done in mu- 
the smell of the cook’s meat. This is | Sic!” 
stated by Fuller to be affirmed as‘a 
fact— nota mere fable. 


touching the mouth, screwed it up in a 
most ridiculous manner. Opie, who 
was a blunt man, said very quietly, 
“ Sir, if you wish the mouth left out, I 
will omit it with pleasure.” 





As the late Professor was one 
day walking near Aberdeen, he met a 
well-known individual of weak intellect. 

A very good tempered gentleman, | « pray,” said the Professor, “ how long 
with a very long nose, was one day} can a person live without brains ?” 
walking down a narrow street of South- | « | dinna ken,” replied Jemmy, scratch- 
ampton: two or three very quizzical ing his head, “ how auld are ye your- 
ladies, with very ill grace, paused in| ,.) 9” 
their way, and looked steadfastly at 
the gentleman’s nose ; when he, good-| An excellent mother in writing to one 
humoredly, placed his finger on to its | of her sons, on the birth of his eldest 
tip, and pressing it to one side, said | child, says, ‘‘ Give him an education, 
laughingly, “ Now, ladies, you have | that his life may be useful; teach him 
religion, that his death may be happy. 








room to pass iz 
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MONKEYS 
possess a very 
large share of 
sagacity, and 
have the power 
of acting in con- 
cert with each 
other to an ex- 
tent that renders 
them very dan- 
gerous as bodies, 
although c¢om- 
paratively insig- 
nificant as indi- 
viduals. They 
make regularly 
organized de- 
scents upon or- 
chards and other 
cultivated 
grounds, and 
contrive ‘to do 
an _ incredible 
amount of mis- 
chief in a very 
short time. Itis 
said that they 
will silently strip 
the trees of their 
fruit, and ¢on- 
vey their ill- 
gotten spoils in 
to their own do- 
inains by passing 








MONKEYS. 


MONKEYS. 


pS 
be 
Ay Ay 
fa 
sed 


it from hand to hand along the line of, They seem devoted to mischief, and 
monkeys, which have arranged them-| apparently undertake a mischievous 
selves at regular distances from the for- | task purely from a love of mischief it- 


est to the orchard. 


This, however, is | self, without the hope of gaining any- 


scarcely authenticated enough to be thing, and frequently even when they 


admitted without further proof. 


are perfectly certain of being punished 

















for it. 
member the exploits of that monkey 
whose numerous tricks are related by 
Basil Hallin his Fragments. The cun- 
ning animal would wait at the hatch- 
way with a handspike in his hands un- 


My readers will doubtless re- 


til he heard some one mounting the 
steps, when he would let the handspike 
drop clattering down the ladder, and 
The 


aggrieved party below, on finding his 


immediately take to his heels. 


shins considerably searified by the fall- 
ing handspike, naturally enough vowed 
vengeance against Jacko, who would 
sit in the rigging alternately screaming 
with delight at his successful bit of mis- 
chief, and chattering with fear at the 
punishment which he knew would in- 
evitably follow. 

These tricks he would constantly 
play until even the forbearance of the 
sailors would be exhausted, and Jacko 
was submitted to court-martial, tried, 
and condemned to suffer certain lashes. 
This he resented greatly, and on more 
than one occasion bit several of the 
sailors rather severely. The captain 
accordingly issued his mandate that 
the monkey should be thrown over- 
board, but the sailors, unwilling to lose 
their favorite, consulted with the assist- 
ant surgeon, who by depriving the 
monkey of his sharp teeth, rendered 
him quite harmless. Indeed, it would 
have gone to the sailors’ hearts to lose 
him, as be was instructed to play most 
of his tricks on the marines, between 
which body of men and the sailors 
there is alwaysa feud. The unfortu- 
nate animal at last lost his life by his 
love of mischief; for on seeing the doc- 


tor very busily making calomel pills, | 
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he naturally thought he must value the : 





substance at which he was working so 
hard. Accordingly, directly the doc- 
tor’s back was turned, he pounced on 
the entire mass of pills, and cramming 
them into his pouch, scudded off to the 
mast-head, where he was captured just 
as he had swallowed the last portion of 
the stolen property. He had abstract- 
ed enough calomel pills to dose the 
whole ship’s company, and of course, 
his constitution was not proof against 
the poison. In spite of every remedy, 
he died ina short time after he had 
swallowed the fatal pills. 

It may appear singular that so small 
an animal could stow away so much in 
his cheeks; but the capability of a 
monkey’s pouches is almost as inscruta- 
ble as the appetite of a dragon-fly or a 
school-boy. I have more than once 
endeavored to fill the pouches of a mon- 
key to overflowing, but have never yet 
A friend of 
mine, however, by selecting one of the 


succeeded in so doing. 


smallest monkeys in the cage at the 
Zoological Gardens, and purchasing a 
large bag full of enormous nuts, did 
succeed in giving the little animal such 
a number of nuts that its pouches could 
contain no more. At last, after en- 
deavoring in vain to insert another nut 
into the over-filled receptacles, it turned 
out the entire contents into its hands. 
Immediately it was surrounded by the 
other monkeys, who had been indig- 
nantly watching the appropriation of 
so many nuts by so insignificant a mem- 
ber of their society, and numerous 
were the hands that endeavored to 
snatch some of the unfortunate little 
monkey’s property. The persecuted 
creature made its way toa shelf, depos- 
ited its burden, and covered it with its 
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two hands. This ruse certainly guard- 
ed the nuts from the depredations of 
the surrounding monkeys, but effectu- 
ally prevented the conveyance of any 
of them to the mouth of their legitimate 
owner, as the moment that one of the 
hands were lifted off, half a dozen paws 
were instantly thrust forth, and the un- 
fortunate little monkey, suffering as 
many human creatures do from a su- 
perabundance of wealth, for which all 
its relations were persecuting it, was 
forced to replace its hand, and content 
itself with showing its teeth, and chat- 
tering vigorously at its assailants. Sud- 
denly a bright thought struck it. It 
pushed all the nuts up into a corner, 
watched an opportunity when its per- 
secutors were not on their guard, sud- 
denly turned round and sat on them. 
Then looking with an air of triumphant 
defiance at the baffled fortune hunters, 
it drew the nuts one by one from be- 
neath its person, and cracked them | 
with great composure and dignity. 

A baboon has been known to cram 
into its cheek pouches, a lady’s purse, 
gloves, and handkerchief, of course 
with no other object in the world than 
mischief; as a monkey is an excellent 
judge of what is good to eat, and is not 
at all likely to be deceived into the 
idea that a purse, gloves, and handker- 
chief are eatable, however delicately 
scented the latter may be. 

When monkeys are in captivity, 
they always endeavor to be noticed by 
visitors, partly for vanity’s sake, and 
partly because they hope for certain 
donations of nuts, apples, and other 
dainties. Their jealousy is easily ex- | 
cited, and knows no bounds if they im- | 
agine that their rival is getting more 


than his fair share of the good things. 
I was once a witness to a most absurd 
scene of jealousy. 

A few years ago, one of Wombwell’s 
well-known collections visited Oxford, 
and, as usual, exhibited a large allow- 
ance of monkeys. These little animals, 
exercised all their ingenuity in attract- 
ing the notice of the visitors in order to 
obtain some of the nuts, cakes, &c., 
which they saw the elephant receiving. 
One particularly lively monkey had at- 
tained to considerable eminence in his 
art, and used to monopolize no small 
portion of the various delicacies. Sud- 
denly he failed to procure his usual 
supplies, and saw, with great indigna- 
tion, that most of the visitors, particu- 
larly thé ladies, had turned their atten- 
tions tothe next cage. This, of course, 
excited his jealousy and curiosity, and 
he exercised all his endeavors to dis- 
cover the cause of his desertion. At 
length, by dint of great perseverance, 
he contrived to poke out a knot in the 
board which divided their partitions, 
and, on looking through, discovered 
that the inhabitant of the adjoining ten- 
ement had lately been blessed with a 
baby. That unfortunate baby-monkey 
instantly became the object of his un- 
remitting persecution. He watched it 
through his knot hole ; he put his hand 
round the corner, and tried to pinch 
the poor little animal; he picked the 
keeper’s pocket of the food that ought 
to have gone to the rival ; and, in fact, 
spent his time in devising new annoy- 
ances. The mother all this time was 
perfectly acquainted with the evil de- 
signs of her neighbor, and carefully 
kept her baby away from the danger- 
ous corner where the monkey’s hand 





ey 
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was continually intruding itself. In a 
short time the little one was suffered to 
go about by itself, and its untiring en- 
emy redoubled his exertions. 

At last his time of revenge arrived. 
One day he was observed to pay more 
attention than usual to his peep-hole, 
and after long and patient watching, he 
was seen to commence that peculiar vi- 
brating movement which generally pre- 
faces a monkey’s mischief. 
his eye was withdrawn from the knot- 
hole, his hand thrust through like light- 
ning, and withdrawn, bringing with it 
the tail of the unfortunate little monkey 
on the other side of the partition. He 
fixed his feet firmly on each side of the 
knot-hole, and tugged away .at his ri- 
val’s, tail, alternately screaming with 
delight, and chattering with fear at the 
punishment which he well knew would 
follow. The poor baby-monkey, on 
being assaulted in such an unexpected 
manner, set up a most heart-rending 
outery, on hearing which, its mother 
flew to its assistance, and seeing her 
offspring apparently fastened to the 
wall, seized it by its arms, and pulled 
with all her might in order to release 
it. The aggressor chattered, the 
mother remonstrated, and the baby 
screamed, until the outery drew the at- 
tention of a keeper, at whose approach 
the aggressor loosed his hold of his vic- 
tim’s tail, and crouched into the far- 
thest corner of his cage, where he dis- 


played exceeding ingenuity in avoid- 
ing the cuts of the keeper’s whip. 

fair time at Oxford, and 
Wombwell’s was, of course, a great at- 
traction, and the monkeys, as usual, 


It was 


were much appreciated by the visitors. | the enemy. 


twelve or thirteen, who had deemed it 
necessary to pay due honor to the fair 
by appearing in a new cap. He, 
among others, had been attracted by 
the ludicrous antics of a cage full of 
monkeys, and in his delight at their 
wit and activity he approached too near 
the wires. Instantly the ready hand 
of a monkey seized his much-prized 
cap, dragged it through the bars, and 


Suddenly | held it in triumph for the inspection of 


the other inhabitants of the cage. The 
keeper immediately came to the rescue, 
but the monkey, who appeared to be 
perfectly acquainted with the length 
of the keeper’s whip and arm, retreated 
to the further corner of the cage, twist- 
ed the crown of the cap up like a rope, 
bit a great circular piece out, and flung 
it at the former owner. This process 
was continued until he had disposed of 
the entire cap, with the exception of the 
leather shade. This made him very 
angry, and he danced about the cage 
in great indignation, biting and tearing 
at it without the slightest effect. At 
last he seemed to consider it a hopeless 
business, and consoled himself with 
using it as a missile against the specta- 
tors who were watching his proceed- 
ings. 

It is very amusing to give a monkey 
something which he does not quite un- 
derstand. The air of supreme wisdom 
and indifference, with which he at first 
views it, soon yields to the spirit of cu- 
riosity so deeply seated in monkeys as 
well as in men; and he examines it 
with cautious fear; but soon either de- 
clines meddling with it altogether, or 
else despises it as a weak invention of 
There are always some 


Among the spectators was a boy of about | monkeys kept in the Botanical Gar- 
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dens at Oxford, and these creatures | 
afford a never-failing fund of amuse- 
ment to those who walk in the gardens. | 
Every one goes to look at the monkeys; | 
some tease them by poking them with | 
sticks, pelting them with small stones, 
or, what seems to irritate them more 
than anything else, by grinning at 
them —an art which some of the un- 
dergraduates possess in great perfection. 

The monkeys are particularly fond | 
of the leaves that are blown within 
their reach, and appreciate them al- 
most as much as they do orange-| 


peel. 

A few days before these lines were | 
written, a great humble-bee that had | 
maimed itself was pushed into the mon- | 
key’s cage. Of course it set up a tre- 
mendous buzzing, which immediately 
drew the attention of the monkeys. | 
They were evidently completely up- | 
set by the entrance of such an unwont- | 
ed intruder. Banquo’s ghost himself 
could not have caused more dismay | 
than did the great humble-bee among 
the monkeys. They approached it 
with great care, always dashing up the | 
sides of the cage at every fresh ebulli- 
tion of the humble-bee, and looking 
down at it with intense At 
last one of them, after considering the 
matter, picked up a piece of paper that, 
among other objects, had been inserted 


} 


horror. 


into their cage, and with a dexterity 


that a grocer might have envied, twist- | 
ed it up into a sugar-loaf form. 
then humble-bee, 
which was lying on its back, spinning 
round and round, and making an) 
extraordinary hubbub, swept it into | 
the paper receptacle, twisted it up 
with astonishing rapidity, and patted | 


He | 


approached the 


| ’scuse. 
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and rolled it about until the hums 
of the enclosed bee were most effect- 
ually stopped by being mashed into 
a pulp. When this end had _ been 
attained, the monkey took up the paper 
containing the triturated bee, and 
flung it through the railings with all its 
strength. 

The same monkeys were particularly 
perplexed by a snail that had made its 
way into their cage. They seldom ven- 
tured to put their fingers near it, but 
when it began to crawl, and waved its 
head and horns in the air, the tempta- 
tion was irresistible, and they accord- 
ingly just pushed it with the tips of 
their fingers. On feeling the cold 
slimy susface of the snail, and seeing it 
retreat within its shell, they looked 


with the most ludicrous dismay, first at 


the ends of their fingers, and then at 


the retreating snail. 


How AMIABLE ARE THY TABER- 
NACLES, O Lorp or Hosts.—When 
a little girl was expostulated with by 
a clergyman for attending a Sunday 
School belonging to a different place 
of worship from his own, she very 
acutely replied in the words of Dr. 
Watts : 

I have been there, and still would go, 
’Tis like a little heaven below. 


Excuse ror TArpriness.—A few 
days since, a boy belonging to one of 
the city schools was quite tardy, and 
handed to his teacher what he called a 
The teacher opened and read 
thus: * Missus— Whale the bearer for 
was ac- 


running away.” ‘The ’scuse 


|cepted, and the proper application 


made.—Loston Telegraph. 
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c —I visit you with 

' 4 smiles, greetings, and 

I hope 

you spent a joyous fourth, 

and that you burned away 

all your patriotism — your 

» fireworks, I mean — without 

* burning your fingers. 

burning one’s fingers is a poor way to 

show one’s self patriotic. Don’t you 
Mr. Cherry-cheeks ? 

Well, the fourth is past. 

Summer is flying 


74 good wishes. 


days are coming on. 
away, and Francis Forrester will soon 
be years old. 
you knew just how old he is ? 
That's my secret. What Yankee boy 
ean guess it ? 

I heard a beautiful story the other 
day, which pleased me very much. It 
was about a soldier in the Mexican 
war. His name was Jackson. He 
was a lieutenant in our brave army. 

Before he went to the wars, his sister 


Asa 


remembrance of his sister, he carried 


gave him a pocket Testament. 


her gift in his vest pocket. 

One day his regiment, the 9th in- 
fantry, was engaged in a hot battle. 
Chepultepee was stormed by our gal- 


I think | 


The dog | 


Don’t you wish | 
But 1) 
am not going to tell you at present. | 
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lant troops, and Lieut. Jackson and hi: 
company was under a severe and gall- 
‘ing fire. During the battle, a ball 
| struck him in the side, glanced off, and 
| fell harmlessly to the ground. On ex- 
amining his side, he found that the ball 
| had struck his sister’s gift. It had 
/made a deep indentation in the cover, 
| but had left the soldier unharmed. 
I have seen both the book and the 
bullet. When I looked upon them, I 
_thought how beautiful is the love of a 
brother and sister! And in this case 
how richly rewarded! Ifthis brother 
'and sister had not loved, she would not 
/have made him that gift; or, the gift 
| being made, he would not have cher- 
ished it so carefully as to make it his 
pocket companion. But they did love, 
and that affection saved his life. 
Children ! brothers and sisters! love 
one another. The love of children is 
very beautiful. It»is precious in the 
sight of God and man. It is blessed 
too in its experience and in its results. 
My children, love one another. 


j 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLESIN JULY NUMBER. 
ENIGMAS. 


. Fool. 5. Cabb-age. 

. Muffin. 6. Salt-cellar. 

. Night-in-gale. 7. Determination. 
Sat-urn. 
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REBUSES. 

1. Laudanum; Alkali; Venus; Elephant; 
Nadir; Du; Enchantress; Respect.—Laven- 
der: Mistrust. 

ENGLISH TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 


on 


. Newbury. 

. Cambridge. . Reading. 

. Bedford. . Buckingham 

. Wind-sor(e). 8. E-ton. 

TOWNS EXPRESSED BY DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Thorn, Horn; 2. Rome; 3. 
Dover, over; 4. Clay, lay; 5. Stone, Tone; 


. Wy-combe. 


m co b> 
Io 


Frome, 


_6. Tring, ring. 


NAMES OF FLOWERS EXPRESSED BY 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Anemone. 6. Balsam. 

2. Clematis. 7. Acanthus. 

8. China Rose. 8. China Aster. 

4. Cereus. 9. Amarillis. 

5 


. Betony. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Because it has only one organ. 

2. A riddle. 

%. Because it supports everything by its | 
beams. 

4. Because it has many climes (climbs). 


Ann FE. Curtis's transposition. Hezekiah. 
Hattie’s Enigma.—George Washington. 
George's 
Discovery. 
George’s Riddle.-—The létter E. 


Ilere are some new puzzles. 
i. 

My first is a*four-footed beast of the earth, 

And beyond all dispute is its value and 
worth ; 

My second ’s a part of our bodily frame, 

’Tis not easy a part more important to 
name. 

My third, every schoolboy knows well 
where to find, 

When the foliage is yellow, and summer's 
declined, 

My whole in the parks of the great will be 

found, 

broad is the shade that it casts on 


Where 


the ground. 


Enigma.—Kennedy’s Medical | 
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My first is the short of a feminine name; 
| The French, as a pronoun my second may 
claim; 
My whole is familiar to all as a fish, 
And is highly esteemed as a savery dish. 


" 
U- 


My first is a sort of a qualification ; 

My second is a weight that is used in this 
nation; 

My whole is a trifle 
clothes, 

Though its loss is no trifle as every man 
knows. 


attached to one’s 


4. 

My first is a sound uttered by a creature 
whose name we sometimes in fond mood 
give to my whole—which whole might be 
obtained by my second, if that second were 
yet, supposing it to 


turned into a verb; 


have been so obtained, it would instanta. 
neous!y become a castaway, although, if it 
had been yours from its beginning, you 


would probably deem it priceless. 


Sm 


5. 


Cut off my head, and on the barren earth 


I give the seed, the leaf, the blossom birth; 
| But though I drive gaunt famine from the 
land, 

Yet destruction from my 


some receive 


hand. 


What is my head cut off? a living thing 

| Bearing of life the sweetness and the sting, 
Nursed where the wild flower lifts its dewy 

| head, 

| Yet teaching man to earn his daily bread. 


| What is my whole? the home of art, of lore 
| And science, bearing in itself a store 
Of wealth, and power; and yet, to mortal 
eye, 


A hidden thing, a deep-veiled mystery. 


6. 


When my first was hailed in the chieftain’s 


halls, 
| The red flag waved o’er the bannered walls, 


And the song flowed soft and low; 
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The feast was spread on the cheerful board, 

The rust was swept from his father’s 
sword, 

And the cloud from the chieftain’s brow. 


A young girl sat where the sunbeams bright 

Poured over my second their golden light; 
She was pale, and wan, and ill: 

It helped her to earn her daily bread, 

And nightly shield her unguarded head, 
And yet did she hate it still. 


My whole is formed of gems and of gold, 

Of numberless things, of wealth untold, 
And often of worthless dross: 

With visions of days that have passed away 

Unbidden it comes to the young and gay, 
In the midst of sorrow and loss. 


7. 


Know’st thou the picture limned so rarely, 
Whose light and lustre are its own; 
That changes hourly, yet so fairly, 
It loses nothing of its tone? 
Right narrow is the room it filleth, 
The frame that bounds it is right small; 
Yet whatsoe’er is great or thrilleth 
Thy heart, through it alone comes all. 


8. 


Who is the man, now tell to me, 
In whom we most resemblance see 
To a fish—upon the whole ? 


April 12th, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have taken 
your Magazine a little over one year, and 
like it very much. I like the stories of 
great men which you insert in your Maga- 
zine. Ihave tried to get some subscribers 
for your Magazine, but failed in the attempt, 
for the down-easters think that they are 
poor this year. This is the first time that I 
have attempted to write to you. I have 
composed an enigma which if you think 
proper please insert in one corner of your 
Magazine. 

Iam composed of 22 letters. My 1, 10, 
22, is a farmer’s utensil; my 2, 16, 20, is a 
public house; my 11, 3, 11, 7, is an animal; 
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my 13, 9, 4,16, 17, 13, 10, 8, 12, is a town 
in Maine; my 18, 10, 11, 19, 7, 15, is the 
name of a female; my 5, 15, 14, 6, 2, 20, is 
the christian name of an eminent preacher; 
my 8, 10, 21,is anickname; my whole is 
the author’s name and place of residence. 


Mr. ForresTER:—Many years ago, some 
thirty, “ the riddle in rhyme by Martha of 
Cape Cod,”’ was copied from the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, into the Col- 
umbia, S. C., Telescope, by one of the cor- 
respondents of which it was solved “ Mad- 
am,’ and the following then propounded 
by the same. 


ENIGMA. 


Take the name of a child of a poet of fame, 

And which backwards and forwards doth 
still spell the same, 

And that which to be, but few ladies would 
aim, 

And which backwards and forwards does 
still spell the same; 

The nick-name of the person to find out 
whose name, 

You must spell it both backwards and for- 
wards the same; 

And him, whom the Turks as their God do 
proclaim, 

Which both backwards and forwards does 
still spell the same; 

The initials of these joined together pro- 
claim. 

The name of a Queen who “ three realms ”’ 
could once claim, 

And which backwards and forwards does 
still spell the same. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
M. Marri. 


Milton, Vt., May 15, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. ForresTer:—I have taken 
your Magazine almost a year, and like it 
very much. I always read Neddie Naylor 
first, and hope he will go somewhere this 
summer. 

I am a little girl nine years old. I never 
have been to school, for I have no brother 
or sister, and so mamma learns me at home. 
I don’t like Nathan Wells’ portrait of you. 


Sos ae i Bee 
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I think you are tall and rather fleshy—have 
a high forehead, small nose, fat chin, with 
curly chesnut hair, and blue roguish eyes, 
for my uncle has, and he is full of fun. I 
think the Burlington boy’s name is Willie 
Powel. Isend an enigma; if you think it 
worthy, please insert it in your Magazine. 

My 4, 6, 12 
and 13, is a covering for the head; my 14, 
15, 12 and 8 isa part of the face; my 1, 6, 
7 and 18, is a kind of soil; my 3, 11, 16 and 
7, makes the flowers grow; my 14, 2, 12 
and 8, was the first to break one of the ten 
commandments; my 7, 9, 12 and 8,is where 
Jesus performed a miracle; my 10, 2, 16 
and 13, is what kind of days little girls like; 
my 14, 5, 12, 17 and 18, is what] think Mr. 
My whole is the 


I am composed of 18 letters. 


Forrester is very fond of. 
name of the writer. 

Papa has given mea dollar to send for 
your Magazine another year. Please send 
it, and oblige one of your little readers. 


Iam much obliged to this Vermont 


Miss for coming up to the defence of 


my poor phiz against its detractors. 
What a puzzle is that face of Francis 
Forrester. 
Warren, Miss., May 28, 1855. 
UncLe Forrester:—I am very much 
pleased with your Magazine; I was very 
much diverted in reading Reynard the fox. 
And as to your likeness, I should be very 
much pleased in looking upon it; I think 
you are bald headed, of middle stature, 
black eyes, and black hair, short nose, and 
chin. My letter is very short, but I think 
it will do for a girl so small as I am. 
Your affectionate niece, 
ANNA FEATHERSTON. 


Short letters are most acceptable, 


Anna. 
kiss for your flattered portrait of his 


Please accept an old man’s 


venerable phiz. 


New Beaford, June 1, 55. 
Francis Forrester—Dear Sir;—I 
hail with pleasure the arrival of your Maga- 


zine. I read it with delight, and cannot 
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help wishing it was printed once or twice ; 
weak, instead of once amonth. The stories 
in your Magazine are excellent, especially 
that one about Andrew Anderson’s cour- 
and I was delighted to see how well 
he acted amid all the taunts and jeers of his 
The opinion of your Maga- 


age; 


companions. 
zine, at this place, is, that it is growing bet- 
ter every month: and that it is the best 
Magazine in the “ States’ for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of us folks. 
And they all say that Francis Forrester 
must be a very good and kind man, or else he 


young 


would not trouble himself about us. 
Excuse these hasty lines,as they are from 
a well-wisher to you and your Magazine. 
THOMAS CLARK. 
P. S. I send you four transpositions, 
which if you think worthy please insert in 
your Magazine. 
They are the names of towns in British 
North America. 
Ist. Berneraao. 2d. 


Lhfiaxa. 4th. Plasnonai. 
Tuomas CLARK. 


Yrlarfedn. 38rd. 


Gloucester, Mass., March 11th, 1855. 
DEAR Sir:—I am very much obliged to 
you, for thinking my composition worthy 
of notice. I send you a piece of poetry, 
(or rather rhyme.) 
NELLIE, 


THE LAST SONG OF THE FAIRIE&S. 
A mortal has come here, 
And driven us away ; 
He can’t know the sorrow, 
He ’s caused us to-day. 
No more o’er the meadow, 
We lightly will trip, 
Or among the bright roses, 


Will merrily skip. 


Alas! they have come here, 
Where sweetly we roved; 
And caused us much sorrow, 
In the home we so loved. 
Farewell, our beloved, 
Our beautiful land; 
O! why must we leave thee, 
To mortal’s rude hand. 
NELLIE. 


| 
| 


| 


(Continued from page 35.) 


“ BY degrees, Spain was divided into 
two parts; the north belonged to the 
Christians, and the rich 
There were four 


Castile, 


south to the Moors. 
Christian kingdoms — Leon, 
Navarre, and Arragon.” 

‘“ And now there is but one, because 
King Ferdinand of Arragon married 
Queen Isabella of Castile. So if we 


and fertile | 


| conquer the Moors, we shall have one 

king and queen of all Spain. That 
jut, mamma, you 
‘have not told me anything of that fa- 
| mous knight, the Cid, Don Rodrigo.” 


will be glorious! 


*“ That celebrated hero lived about 


la . 
four hundred years ago,” replied the 


| marchioness, “and fought no less than 
‘seventy-two battles with the Moors. 
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Tie has passed away; but the name of | 


the renowned Cid, Don Rodrigo, will 
long be remembered in Spain.” 

“Then this kingdom of Granada is 
all that the Moors possess now ?” asked 
Pedro. 

“Tt is; and that will soon be taken 
from them. When Ferdinand and 
Isabella came to the throne, they sent 
to the Moorish King of Granada for 
the annual tribute that it had been the 
‘Tell your sover- 


custom to pay. 


eigns,’ was the haughty reply of the 


Moor, ‘ that the kings of Granada who 
used to pay tribute in money to the 
Castilian crown, are dead. Our mint 
at present coins nothing but blades of 


scimeters, and heads of lances.’ <Ac- 


cordingly, our sovereigns made war 


upon Granada, and have taken many 
important towns.” 

‘“ Mamma, what was the town that 
the Marquis of Cadiz took ?” 

“ Alhama 
to be termed ‘ the key of Granada.’” 

“T think Don Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon almost equals the Cid,” observed 
Pedro; “he is so valiant a knight! 
Mamma, I hope I shall grow up to be 
as brave and generous as Don Rodrigo 
Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz.” 

“ You like to give him his full title, 
however, Pedro,” said the marchiness, 
“Te is quite your hero, | 


so important a place as 





smiling. 
suppose.” 
“ Tle is such a gallant knight, and so 
loyal!” replied the boy. “ King Fer- 
dinand must be very proud of him.” 
“Te is in great favor with the king 


The 


and queen, and deserves to be so. 


taking of Alhama has added to his high | 


renown. It was a daring and chival- 


rous deed!” 


“ Was there not an attempt to assas- 
| sinate the king and queen when they 
were besieging Malaga?” said Pe- 
dro. 
“ Yes; a Moor being taken prisoner 
was brought before the Marquis of Ca- 
| diz, when he told him he had some im- 
portant disclosures to make to the king. 
Ile was taken tothe royal tent; but 
the king being asleep—for it was in 
the heat of the day — the queen would 
The Moor 


was accordingly desired to wait in an 


| 
. . 

| not have him disturbed. 
adjoining tent, in which sat a lady of 
rank, in conversation with a Spanish 


noble. From their high bearing and 


‘| rich attire, the Moor concluded they 


| were the sovereigns, His dark eyes 
glanced at them from beneath his tur- 
ban for a moment, and then suddenly 
drawing a dagger from the folds of his 
|mantle, he darted on Don Alvaro, and 


| gave him a deep wound in the head; 


then turning like lightning on the lady, 
he struck at her also. 
the heavy embroidery of her robes 


Fortunately, 


| 

| caused the sharp blade to glance aside, 
coe she sustained no injury. Sum- 
| moned by screams, the attendants 
rushed in, before the Moor could re- 
peat the blow. He fell pierced with a 
hundred wounds.” 

“ How thankful the king and queen 
| must have been for their escape!” said 
Pedro; “but who was the lady, my 
dear mother ? ” 

“One, my son, who would willingly 
risk her life for her royal and indulgent 
mistress.” 

“It was yourself, mamma ! 
was yourself!” exclaimed the boy. 
“ O how thankful am I for your escape. 
Queen Isabella must love you more 


I see it 
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than ever now. I am told she calls 
you by the endearing title of “ daugh- 
ter marchioness ;’ is it so?” 

“Tt is, Pedro; my gracious mistress 
has ever treated me with affection and 
She well deserves the love of 








regard. 
all her subjects, for her many amiable 
and excellent qualities; but she has 
my deepest and truest affection.” , 

“ Was Malaga taken, mamma? ” 

“Yes, after a long siege. The 
king and queen made a triumphal pro- 
cession into the city, and the banners 
of Christian Spain waved from those 
towers where the crescent had been 
displayed for an uninterrupted period 
of eight hundred years; but alas! we 
witnessed sad scenes, such as drew 
tears from all eyes. Christian captives 
were rescued from the dungeons of 
Malaga, some of whom had lingered 
there ten or fifteen years. Many were 
youths of noble birth, whose parents 
were not aware of their melancholy 
fate. Queen Isabella wept at the sight, 
and endeavored in every way to relieve 
She has a kind and 
compassionate heart. A great and 
wise queen, she is at the same time a 
good and gentle woman.” 

“Pray tell me something more of 
her, my dear mother,” said Pedro. “I 
like to hear of a wise qneen ; for I used 
to think only men were fit to govern 
kingdoms.” 

The marchioness smiled. “TI will 
give you an instance of our queen’s pres- 
ence of mind,” she said, “ and you shall 
judge if she be not fit to govern. Your 
father, the marquis, had been appointed 
aleaid, or governor of Segovia, when 
the inhabitants, taking offense at some 
of his measures, and led on by people 


their sufferings. 
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who were jealous of him, took advan- 
tage of his absence, to rise up against 
his authority, and even gained posses- 
sion of the outworks of the citadel. 
Queen Isabella, on receiving tidings of 
this insurrection, immediately mounted 
her horse, and accompanied by some 
of the court, proceeded in all haste to 
Segovia. I was in attendance on my 
royal mistress. At a short distance 
from the city, a deputation of the in- 
habitants met us, requesting the queen 
to leave behind her the Count of Ben- 
avente and myself, as, being the friend 
and the wife of the Governor, they 
could not answer for the consequences 
if we entered the city. Isabella haugh- 
tily replied, “ Sirs, I am the Queen of 
Castile,— one little used to receive con- 
ditions from rebellious subjects. The 
city of Segovia is mine by right of in- 
heritance ; and I look for its dutiful 
obedience. Move on, my lords. We 
soon entered the city, and the citadel. 
But the populace rose up in greater 
numbers than before; and violent, and 
dissatisfied, cried with loud shouts, 
‘Death to the alcaid! attack the castle! ” 

“ Was the queen alarmed ? ” 

“She did not show any fear, what- 
ever she might have felt. Some of the 
royal party were, however, much terri- 
fied at the tumult, and entreated the 
queen to have the gates of the citadel 
thoroughly secured, as the only mode 
of defense against the infuriated mob. 
‘Remain quietly here, and fear not, 
was her calm reply; while she her- 
self descended into the court-yard, and 
ordered the gates to be thrown wide 
open for the admission of the people. 
I was not far from her, and could not 
sufficiently admire her queen-like dig- 
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nity and self-possession, as the populace 
poured in. In firm yet gentle tones, 
she demanded the cause of the insur- 
rection. 
ances are,’ she said,‘ and_I will do all 
in my power to redress them, for I am 


‘Tell me what your griev- 


sure that what is for your interest must 
be also for mine, and for that of the 
whole city.” The insurgents, abashed 
by the unexpected presence of their 
sovereign, as well as by her cool and 
dignified demeanor, replied,‘ All we 
desire, is, the removal of the Marquis 
of Moya from his government of the 
city. ‘He is deposed already,’ an- 
swered the queen,‘and you have my 
authority to turn out such of his officers 
as are still in the castle, which I shall 
intrust to one of my own servants on 
whom I can rely.’ The people, paci- 
fied by these assurances, shouted ‘Long 
live the queen !’ and eagerly hastened 
to obey her mandates.” 

“But was that just, to depose my 
father for the idle clamors of a mob?” 
asked Pedro, rather indignantly. 

“ Wait till you hear the end of my 
story, my son,” replied the marchion- 
ess. ‘Queen Isabella, having thus 
quieted the people, proceeded with her 
retinue to the royal residence in the 
city, attended by the fickle multitude, 
whom she again addressed in these 
words: ‘ Return to your vocations, my 
people; this is no time for calm inqui- 


Isabella having ascertained the charges 
brought against the marquis to be 
groundless, and raised through the jeal- 
ousy of his enemies, reinstated him in 
the full possession of all his dignities, 
and no further disturbance took place. 
Thus by her presence of mind, an af- 
fair, which at the outset threatened dis- 
astrous consequences, was settled with- 
out bloodshed, or compromise of the 
royal dignity.” 

‘“ O, mamma! that was conduct wor- 
thy of a Queen of Castile!” exclaimed 
Pedro; “long live queen Isabella!” 

“ See, Pedro! there is your hero, 
Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis 
of Cadiz, and conquerer of Alhama,” 
said the marchioness, with a smile,— 
“there—riding on a spirited bay 
horse, near a scarlet tent — he is going 
toward the city to view the defenses.” 

Pedro gazed intently at the soldier- 
like figure in the distance, of whose 
great exploits he had heard so much, 
till his mother called him to go and pay 
his duty to the queen. 

As the great army lay encamped 
before Granada, numerous combats 
took place betwen the Spanish and 
Moorish cavaliers. They met on the 
level plain as on a tilting ground, and 
displayed their prowess in the presence 
of the assembled beauty and chivalry 
of their respective nations. On one 
occasion a Christian knight, having 


ry. If you will send three or four of} with a handful of men put to flight a 
your number here on the morrow, to | much superior body of Moorish cava- 
report the extent of your grievances, I liers, the King of Granada testified his 
will examine into the affair, and ren- | admiration of his valor by sending him 
der justice to all parties.” The mob | on the following day a magnificent 
again shouted, ‘ Long live Queen Isa- | present, together with his own sword 
bella!’ and dispersed in good humor. | superbly mounted. 


After a careful and candid examination, [To be continued.] 
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SoME years 
azo, while I was 
in the latter end 
of the caterpillar 
state of Under- 
graduate at Ox 
ford, England, 
and during the 
earlier portion of 
the chrysalis or 
transition — state 
of Bachelor, a 
dog, called Rory, 
in honor of Rory 
O’More, was in 
my possession. 
Iie was not my 
own property, 
but chose to at- 
tach himself to 
me, utterly dis- 
carding his prop- 
er master. He 
was a large rough 
black terrier, 
with hair falling 
over his eyes, 
and eompletely 
blinding him 
when wet; his 
“ars were partly 
cocked, but 
drooping at their 
extremities; and 
his general black 


tints were relieved by a white pate ‘h on | | of aspect, a pair of brilliant eyes, and a 


his breast, like a shirt-front appearing 
through a black waistcoat, and another | looked at, and you will have a good 


white spot appeared on the end of his | idea of Rory. 
Add to this, a general comicality | birth, and seemed to have inherited 


tail. 
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tendency to execute a jig whenever 


He was an Irishman by 
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the Irish love of fun to no small extent, 
fully appreciating a practical joke. 
For example: he would sometimes 
pick out some man going quietly along 
the street, and would charge at him 
open-mouthed, looking as if he meant 
to eat him up, at the very least; but 
when he got within a few yards, he 
would shoot off suddenly to one side, 


utter a loud sharp bark, and walk off 


in a very sedate manner, as if he had 
been doing nothing at all. 

During term time, I never had to 
feed him, for he was accustomed to 
wait at the kitchen door every morn- 
ing, watch for the kitchen boys taking 
up their breakfasts, and by erecting 
himself on his hind legs and walking 
gravely by their side, mostly succeeded 
in extracting a piece of waste meat. 
His gift of biped walking was very 
great: I have often known him walk 


_the whole length of a street upon two 


legs, merely for his own amusement. 
Once he did so under rather peculiar 
circumstances. Rory had few antipa- 
thies; but of those few, beggars and 
fat lap-dogs, perhaps, had the predom- 
inance. Indeed, a fat lap-dog was not 
to be resisted; and if one came in 
Rory’s way it was sure to be upset and 
rolled about until it howled for mercy. 
One day, just as he had started for a 





with his nose, patted it, danced round, 
and barked at it in ecstacy, until its 
mistress, summoning up _ courage, 
snatched up her pet and put it on her 
muff. 

This was no defence against Rory ; 
for he immediately got up on his hind 
legs, and walked by her side, making 
little jumps and snatches at the poor 
little dog, which was scarcely less terri- 
fied than its mistress, who, at last, hop- 
ing to drive Rory away, struck at him 
with the end of her boa. This was 
great fun for the dog, who, imagining 
that the old lady wanted to play with 
him, seized her boa in his mouth, 
dragged it off her neck, and dashed off 
down the street with the boa dangling 
from his mouth, and occasionally get- 
ting his feet on it and tumbling head 
over heels, at which misfortune he gave 
the boa ashake, and set off with re- 
doubled energy. He was so occupied 
in his fun that he did not hear me call: 
but when he was sufficiently recovered 
from his excitement, and heard the 
well-known whistle, the sense of his im- 
propriety seemed to strike him, and he 
returned in the most penitent manner 
imaginable, decreasing his pace as he 
approached me, and casting an occa- 
sional glance at my stick, while the boa 
being held at one extremity, was slowly 


walk, he caught a glimpse of a very fat | trailing in the mud behind him. He 
lap-dog, waddling and wheezing along | was not quite a year old at that time, 
the street and accompanied by a lady, | so that his conduct was partly excusa- 
who seemed to be the model on which | ble on account of the exuberance of his 
her dog had formed itself. This was | youthful spirits. Nevertheless, I was 
much too tempting an opportunity to | forced to administer some punishment, 
be resisted, so Rory dashed off at once, | or nothing in the shape of a lap-dog or 
|a boa would have been safe. The 
the little lap-dog rolling over and over | whole affair did not occupy more than 


He then turned it over |a minute, so that I was unable to res 


and, with the impetus of the shock, sent 


in the mud. 





ea lb 








|| 
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cue either lap-dog or boa until both 
had suffered. 

The greatest treat that Rory could 
have, was to run along the banks of 
the river while I was in a boat. Once 
or twice in the interminable long vaca- 
tion, a fellow-student and myself were | 
accustomed to pull to Nuneham, a place 
about seven miles from Oxford by wa- 
ter, taking with us guns and provisions 
for the day. On these occasions, Rory 
used to run along the banks, extermin- | 
ating rats by the way, and making a 
practice of swimming across the river 
every time he heard ashot. This he | 
evidently considered to be his duty ; 
but he never fetched out a wounded 
bird, merely contenting himself with 
barking at itand then wagging his tail. 
On one of these excursions, Rory got 
himself into what may literally be called 
an unpleasant scrape. We had landed 
from the boat, tied it up, arranged our 
picnic under a shady bush, having fast- 
ened the dog to a stake, to prevent 
him from making too close an acquain- 
tance with sundry moor hens in the dis- 
tance, whom we did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. We had just arranged our- 
selves, when Rory began to whine most 
piteously. Naturally imagining his dis- 
tress to proceed from the fact that a 
cold fowl was in the act of disappearing 
without his assistance, we did not 
trouble ourselves about him. The 
whine, however, soon changed to short 
yelps of such evident distress, that we 
got up and went to see what was the 
matter. On reaching the place where 
he was tied up, the mystery was ex- 
plained. The poor animal had scraped 
up an ant’s nest, which had attracted 
his notice, probably from the busy 








state of the hillock ; and as he had in- 
vestigated proceedings after the manner 
of terriers, by poking his nose into the 
nest and grubbing among the ants, the 
enraged insects had completely cov- 
ered his face ; and as the nose is about 
the most sensitive part of a dog, he 
was driven almost frantic with their re- 
peated stings. It was really no small 
work to brush off the multitudes of ants 
which had congregated on his nose, or 
had got entangled in the thick masses 
of hair hanging about his countenance. 

When Rory first attached himself to 
me, he was quite a puppy, only num- 
bering about six months; and, of 
course, occasionally gave way to many 
youthful frolics which had to be cor- 


'rected; but as his days increased in 


number, so did his wisdom, and at the 
expiration of two years, he was the 
most obedient pupil I ever had, always 
giving the most ready and willing obe- 
dience, even if he were told to do any- 
thing contrary to his own wishes. He 
had learned all the usual feats of dogs, 
and had superadded many others; 
some being entirely of his own inven- 
tion. He was on very good terms with 
the cat — that is, after they had settled 
their quarrels consequent on his first 
entrance into the house—and would lie 
very comfortably on the hearth-rug, 
while pussy played with his ears. 
When pussy was not wanted, we used 
to tell Rory to put her down stairs; 
whereupon, he pushed her before him 
by means of his fore-paws, until he 
reached the cellar stairs; and when 
there, he pushed her down stair by 
stair, until he saw her safely deposited 
at the bottom, when he would return, 
and again lie down before the fire. 
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The cat had very good reason to de- | 
plore Rory’s first entrance. She had | 
avery comfortable bed in the cellar, 
composed of a large armful of hay in 
a box. This Rory found out, and 
coolly usurped the cat’s place, to her 


great discomfiture. Finding, however, 
that Rory only wanted to find a com- 
fortable bed for himself, and had no 


wish to turn her out, she overcame her 


fear, and crept back again ; for the box | 
was so large that there was plenty of 
room for both. After that time they 
both used to sleep there. 

Rory took possession of this place in 
When he first 


came, there was an edict against any 


a very curious manner. 


living animal inhabiting the cellar ex- 
cept the cat; and accordingly, every 
evening Rory was turned out of the 
cellar, and put out of doors, nominally 
But it was rather 


to go to his master. 
a curious circumstance that, although 
he was turned out of doors, and even 
locked out, with perfect regularity, he 
was as regularly found in the cellar 
next morning before the doors were 
opened. How he managed to escape 
the vigilance of the servants, and get 
into the cellar was beyond our compre- 
hension; for the servants, whenever 
interrogated, always asserted that he 
had been carefully locked out over 
night. However, there he always was | 
found ; and we gave up the practice of | 
For sev- | 


turning him out as useless. 
eral months, the mystery remained un- | 


explained, until one Sunday, as the 


family were returning from church, 
they saw the dog in the very act of en- | 
tering— perhaps I should say, that 


they saw part of him entering. Our | 


house is a corner house, and as the cel- | 
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_ both streets. 


DOG RORY. 


lerage extends under the entire house 
and half-way across one of the streets, 
it is of course lighted by windows in 
In the smaller of the two 
streets is a wooden trap-door, through 
which are One of the 
boards had become damaged; and the 


coals shot. 


/cunning animal had actually been in 


the habit of pulling up the defective 
board, and letting himself drop into 
the cellar. On Sunday, the dog had 
been out to breakfast with a friend, 
and on his return found the doors shut. 
Ile, therefore, the 
ner, and put in practice his old man- 


went round cor- 


cwuvre. Just as he was disappearing 
through the aperture, the family came 
by from church, just in time to see 
a black tail with a white tip, whisk- 
ing about, and a pair of black legs 
struggling violently in the air, and 
the 


was 


then descending through 


The 


repaired ; 


trap- 
board im- 
but 


allowed free lodgings on account of his 


door. defective 


mediately Rory was 

sagacity. 
How he 

performing this feat I never could tell. 


escaped without injury in 


In the first place, the board was a very 
narrow one, fixed at one end and loose 
at the other, and must have pinched 
him sorely. In the second place, after 
he had forced himself through, he had 
a clear drop of about eight feet on a 
heap of coals, whose corners might be 
But 
he never appeared hurt in the least by 


supposed to injure him as he fell. 


his tumble. 

After this discovery, Rory found 
where all the family went on Sundays, 
and instead of getting into the cellar, 
wait about the 


was accustomed to 


streets until service was over, when he 




















would walk to the church door, and 
accompany the family home. 

I have just mentioned that Rory had 
gone out to breakfast with a friend. 
That seems rather an extraordinary 
thing to say of a dog, and requires ex- 
planation. 
attained such a command over himself, 


that he would sit on a chair, with his | 


fore-paws resting on the table, and 
remain perfectly unmoved, even when 
the leg of a fowl, or some such dainty, 


was placed on his plate. He had often 


executed this feat at my breakfast-table, | 


and had been frequently invested with 
a cap and gown, in which venerable 


raiment he used to sit with correspond- | 
ing gravity, occasionally looking in a| 


very unploring manner at us if a par- 
ticularly fine bone were placed on his 
plate ; but he never touched it until he 
had obtained leave. When his habits 
became known, he was often regularly 
asked to breakfast by the collegians, 
and being decorated with cap and 
gown in a manner similar to that 
adopted much about the same time by 
Tiglath Pileser, the Christchurch bear, 
was accustomed to parade the room 
on his hind legs with the most laudable 
gravity, and afterwards to take his place 
at the breakfast table with due dig- 
nity. 

IIe was also perfectly at home at a 
wine party, and took his port and fil- 
berts with gentlemanly ease. He un- 
derwent a long course of instruction in 
cigar smoking, but could never learn 
that art. Indeed, although he did not 
mind the dense clouds of smoke that 
generally accompany, or rather conceal 
a college wine party, he never could 
endure a cigar or pipe near his nose, 


The fact is, that he had | 
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and whenever one was put into his 
mouth sat blinking and patient, until 
the annoyance was removed. 

At last he attained to such a pitch of 
reason, that he was always looked upon 
more as a companion than an inferior, 
and if he required instruction, it was 
generally sufficient to tell him what to 
do, while if he had done wrong, a gen- 
tle remonstrance would throw him into 
the greatest depression of spirits, and 
he would crouch flat on the ground, 
gradually crawling along like a snake, 
until he reached my feet, on which he 
would lay his nose, and wait for a word 
of forgiveness, when he would start up 
overjoyed, and appear thoroughly hap- 
py: 

Of course, a dog of such capabilities 
might not be supposed to be very safe 
ina place like Oxford, where the su- 
perabundance of dogs produces a cor- 
respondent amount of dealers. Several 
attempts were made to seduce his alle- 
giance. These he indignantly repudi- 
ated, while all endeavors to use force 
he resisted ; and his teeth were remark- 
ably sharp. If a dog-stealer offered 
him a piece of meat, he ate it and wait- 
ed for more; but if the man’s hand 
approached his neck, for he was so 
well known as to need no collar, he 
quietly bit the man in the wrist and 
run away. 

After being acquainted with Rory, 
one was led to read the Arabian Nights 
with much less incredulity, for few 
transformed princes acted with greater 
propriety or wisdom than did Rory; 
always excepting the transformed 
prinee, who, under the shape of an ape, 
gained an introduction at court by his 
calligraphy, beat the king at chess, 
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complimented him in extemporaneous 
verses, and at last, in being re-trans- 
formed, destroyed the king’s daughter, 
servant, and palace. 

The last time I saw Rory. was under 
rather peculiar circumstances, I had 
been resident in the country for several 
months, but was forced to leave Rory 
behind. One day, I returned to Ox- 
ford for a few hours, and was met by 


Rory, who did not give way to his | 


usual ebullitions of joy, but walked 
behind me with his nose against my 
heel until I entered the house, when he 
lay down before me, put his chin on 
the ground, and never took his eyes 
off me the whole time of my stay in the 
house. When I left, he accompanied 
me in the same way, not having given 
utterance to a single sound, or in- 
dulged in a single bark. 

At the expiration of the first term, 
after he had taken up his residence 
with us, his master sought him for the 
purpose of taking him back to Ireland, 
but sought in vain, for, at the first sight 
of the packed trunk, Rory had taken 
himself off, and was not to be found. 
After three or four days, when he im- 
agined that his master had left Oxford, 
he came back and announced himself, 
after his usual fashion, viz. by jumping 
on the sill of the dining-room window, 
and knocking at the pane with his tail. 
This plan he adopted for several years, 
but at last was outwitted by his master, 
who laid violent hands on him a day 
before any one left college, and sewed 
him up in a_ hamper. 
was then carried off to Ireland, un- 
restoration when 


Poor Rory 


der a promise of 
his master should again visit Oxford, at 
which time he was to become our prop- 





erty. A few months ago his master 
was seen in Oxford, and we immedi- 
| ately went to claim Rory. Alas! poor 
Rory had died a month or two before, 
| and great was the grief occasioned by 
the news. Let this history be his mon- 
| ument. 


A Smarr 
| years old, was placed under the care 
of a student, with the charge that he 
| should not go out without permission 


30Y.—A boy, about six 


from his tutor. 

“ May I go out?” at length inquired 

| our hero. 

“No,” was the laconic reply. 

A few minutes’ pause followed. 

“ May I go out?” again inquired the 
boy. 

“ No!” was again the response. 

The boy slowly arose from his seat, 
took up his cap, and pushed for the 
door. 

“Stop,” said the tutor, “do you 
know what no means?” 

“Yes,” said Charles; “it is a parti- 
cle of negation, and, two of them com- 
ing together, are equivalent to an af- 
firmative.” 

The wit was his passport. 

A soy who had been present at a 
missionary meeting, was so deeply im- 
pressed with what he had heard, as on 
the day following to address himself to 
a little thrush which he had taught to 
perch on his finger, “ You are a sweet 
little fellow, and I love you dearly; 
but much as I love you, if anybody 

| would give me three-pence for you, 
you should go, and I would give it to- 
wards sending the gospel to the 
heathen.” 
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(Continued from page 45.) 


| 


which was too truly to live. 
the Fortuna, until at | marble staircase, and hurried so rapidly 
SiR last this also had disap- | | through a great folding-door, adorned 


RWID’S eyes followed 


oy fixedly the tiny speck, | 


@ tinguish nothing more. 


“ What can I do now?” 

“T will try first to find work in the 
harbor,” was his determination. ‘The 
few weeks to elapse before Captain 
Brandner’s return will pass rapidly, 
and then I shall be provided for. 
Mother and Lena will not expect a 
letter until the next vessel, and by that 
time I shall be in some situation; so 
they need not be uneasy concerning 
me.” 

Thus comforting himself, he looked 
around to see where he could offer his 
services. 

At that moment, a young gentleman 
passed him with a tolerably large pack- 
age in his hand, apparently looking 
about him for something. 

Arwid, thinking he sought some one 
to carry the package, approached him, 
and said in French, 

“Will you trust me to carry your 
package, sir?” 

The young man looked at him ab- 
sently for a moment, then reached him 
the heavy-sealed package, and said: 

“ Follow me, boy !” 
Both hastened silently through sey- 


< fatnory and he could dis- 


1 He eek his hands with 
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large saloon, in the middle of which 











eral streets, and finally arrived at a 
large hotel, where the stranger seemed 
Ile ran quickly up the broad 







with silken curtains, that Arwid could 
They stood in a 





scarcely follow him. 






sat a young lady upon a divan, caress- 
ing a lovely little girl. 

She rose suddenly, and cried, 

“©, speak, Gustavis! What news 
do you bring me ?” 

The young gentleman embraced her, 
and answered, while he took the pack- 
age out of Arwid’s hands, 

“TlIere, my Cecilia, are letters from 
France ; but I have not read them yet.” 

The lady broke the seal hastily, and, 
trembling, took a letter and two large 
portraits from the package. 

Arwid, meanwhile, stood there, quite 
embarrassed. Ile seemed to have been 
entirely forgotten, and, even if he ex- 
pected no great reward for his trouble, 
yet the benevolent face of the young, 
man inspired him with such confidence, 
that he had determined to relate his 
history to him. But now he was over- 
looked, for the young couple were com- 
pletely absorbed in the letter, and he 
neither ventured to disturb them, nor 
to go without taking leave. 

While he so stood, the pretty child 
approached him with noiseless steps, 
looked at him curiously, then raised 
her hands caressingly towards him, and 
said, “ ‘Take me!” 
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Arwid, quite delighted, stooped down 
and lifted her up in his arms, while he 
softly asked, 

“What is your name, my little an- 
gel?” 

“Milly!” answered the child, laying 
her curly head upon Arwid’s shoulder ; 
“come and play a little with me.” 

Meanwhile the young lady read the 
letter aloud; it was from an early 
friend in Rouen, Cecilia’s birth-place, 
and ran thus: 





“ Rouen, 


“My Drar Crecriu1a:—I receiv- 
ed with the greatest joy your letter 


| 
| 
| since you left Europe with your hus- 
band I have heard nothing of you. 
| Iam delighted to welcome you back to 
| Europe, but sorry that I can give you 
|| no better news from here. 

| 

your uncle, from whom you have not 
| heard during so long a time. Your 
uncle left Rouen shortly after your 
| marriage, to settle, as he said, in Ger- 
| many. According to later information, 


“You ask me, with much love, for | 
; ’ » f 'use what I have heard 


AND HER CHILDREN, 


| 
i 





| 


“We will hope fev the best, Ce- 
cilia!” answered her husband; “so 
prepare for the journey, and we will 
leave Amsterdam in a few hours.” 

At these words, he turned and saw 
Arwid on the carpet with -his little 
daughter, making a wooden toy per- 
form such droll leaps that the child 
fairly shook with laughter. 

“ Ah, you are still there, my boy!” 
said the gentleman, somewhat confused 
that the reading of the letter had not 


been without witnesses. “ 1 had quite 


| forgotten you.” 


informing me that you still lived, for | 


| share 


| he must have changed his plan, and | 
| 


have gone tothe Hague; but I know 
When he sold his 
furniture, [| 


nothing certainly. 


property, with all his 


bought his picture and his wife’s which | 


I send you, knowing how dear they | 


will be to you. My advice is, that you 
should first go to the Hague with your 


husband. 


| 

| 

| I will seek for more inform- 
| ation in Rouen, and write to you soon 
| 

{ 

| 

} 


again; until when farewell, and believe | ‘ . 
~ : _and where do you think you will wait 


me, with truest affection, 
“Your JOSEPHA DE 8.” 


“QO, if I could only find my dear 
uncle !” said the young lady, sadly. 


| for the return of the ship ‘ 


‘“ T wished to leave the room,” said 
Arwid, frankly, “ because I felt the 
lady would not have read the letter 
aloud, had she been aware of my pres- 
ence, but the child begged me so kindly 
to play with her, and-I did not wish to 
depart without taking leave. But you 
may be sure, sir, that I will never mis- 

” 

“T have no doubt of that, my boy,” 
answered the lady, gently, “and since 
you have taken a part in our conversa- 
tion, it is only reasonable you should 
our supper. You seem much 
tired.” 

Arwid’s mind again reverted to his 
melancholy position, and he answered 
sadly, “* Ah, Iam so alone, so helpless 
in this great city.” 

“ Are you too a stranger here?” 
asked she, sympathizingly. 

Arwid took heart, and told his story. 

“ Poor boy!” said she, after he had 


finished, * you are much to be pitied ; 


) ’” 

“ T will remain here, madame.” 

“ But have you any idea what dan- 
gers threaten you in the midst of so 
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large and corrupt a city?” asked the | return the extensive loan. But, should 
gentleman. this never happen, do not let it distress 
“ But I know no other way. Ican-| you; for we are glad to be able to do 
not go back to Zealand without having | you a little service.” 
earned something for mother and sis- After Arwid, now quite encouraged, 
ter.” had partaken with them of their sup- 
“If we were not such strangers here, | per, they parted. A carriage with two 
Gustavus,” said she, turning to her hus-| gay post horses stood before the door. 
band, “ we might do something for the | Arwid placed the little Camilla in it, 
boy.” who nestled down by her father; he 
“Q, stay here! stay here!” begged | drew his cloak around her, and then 
the little one stroking her father’s hand. | shook hands with the boy. 
* He loves Milly, and plays nicely with} The horses started; Cecilia nodded 
her.” friendly; the carriage rolled swiftly 
“ If our home were here, my Camilla, | down the street. Arwid’s eyes follow- 
I would willingly heed your request,” | ed it until it was out of sight, when the 
answered the mother, taking the child | dark, stormy night warned him to seek 
upon her knee; ‘but by to-morrow/ some shelter. Le sighed softly over 
morning we shall be far away,” contin-| his loneliness, and then had _ himself 


ued she, sadly. shown into the most modest room in the 
“ Indeed, I know not what to do,” | hotel, where he soon slept, and lived 
said her husband. over in his dreams the occurrences of 


* But you will not refuse to take} the day. 
from me, as you did from Madame] It was long the next morning before 
Vanderembden, a little present or | he could fix himself. Ile held all, es- 
loan,—call it what you will. You can, | pecially his last adventure, for a dream ; 
with labor and economy, live six or} but the little blue purse lay on the ta- 
eight weeks without actual want; and | ble before him as a proof of its cer- 
hereafter, when you have made your | tainty. Ile loosed the strings of the 





fortune . purse, and found in it six bright ducats. 
“ O, then Ican pay my debt!” cried “ ‘Three are for mother and Lena,” 


the thankful Arwid, kissing the hand | reckoned he; “ three I will keep, and 
which offered him the purse; “ but|if the Fortuna is only eight. weeks 
where must I write to?” away, I shall have a thaler for each 
The lady smiled at the boy’s eager-| week. And who knows how much I 
ness to repay his debt; then answered, | may earn besides? O, my God! how 
while she gave him a strip of paper: | good thou art to me, to bring me in the 
“ Here is the address of my friend way of such kind people! Ah, if I 
in Rouen. You ean always learn Gus- | could only some time see them again!” 
tavus Rossin’s whereabouts from her, After he had paid his modest reck- 
and when you have become a great | oning, he left his little room, and re- 
sailor or merchant, and we should be | turned towards the harbor. 
still in Europe, you can visit us,and| On his way he passed Mr. Vander- 
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decken’s house, and entered, to see his 
good friend Francis once more. 

He found him dressed for a journey, 
and strove to allay his astonishment by 
relating to him his adventures. 

“If I had the means, I would take 
you with me to France,” said the good 
old man; “but, alas! three orphaned 
children of my nephew await me there, 
with whom I must share my little earn- 
ings ; but this does not hinder me from 
being heartily glad to see you again; 
and it just occurs to me that I can 
show you over the house, as Madame 
Vanderembden’s steward does not come 
until towards noon.” 

Arwid followed him gladly up the 
broad stone steps, and entered with a 
kind of holy awe the beautiful, but de- 
serted and quiet rooms. 

With what feelings must he not have 
walked through the noble halls in which 
he was to have lived! One light tear 
after another rolled down his cheeks as 
he looked sadly upon all the splendor. 

The last of the rooms had been Mr. 
Vanderdecken’s study, and over the 
sofa hung two portraits. 

“QO, that is Mr. Vanderdecken!” 
cried Arwid, standing with folded hands 
before the portrait. 

“ Yes,” replied Francis; “and I am 
glad you recognized him, mylad. The 
other picture represents his best friend, 
a Mr. St. Girard, who lived formerly in 
France, but now dwells near Amster- 
dam. But see; there lies the blessed 
master’s pocket-handkerchief !” 

So saying, the old man took a large 
handkerchief from the mantle-piece, 
and continued : 

“You see, youngster, a few days be- 


vertently dropped some oil upon the 
handkerchief, and, as I was making my 
excuse, the good master said, ‘keep it 
for yourself, Francis!’ I forgot to take 
it with me, and as I have no desire to 
leave it to Madame Vanderembden, I 
give it to you asa remembrance of your 
master ; and, truly, it is not a very per- 
ishable one, for it is made of palm- 
fibres from the East Indies, and is 
stronger than twisted hemp.” 

Arwid took the kandkerchief thank- 
fully, folded it carefully, and put it in 
his pocket. At that moment Madame 
Vanderembden’s steward entering, he 
took a heartfelt leave of the old servant, 
and went on his way to the harbor in 
search of work. 

After a few hours, Francis left Am- 
sterdam to revisit his beautiful France. 

Arwid’s further travels shall be relat- 
ed next month. 

A Taste FoR CONFECTIONERY.— 
A venerable young gentleman of our 
acquaintance, four years old, recently 
threw his maternal relative into a fit 
of admiration, by the following speech: 
“T like most all kinds of cake — pound 
cake, sponge cake, and jelly cake — 
but I don’t like stomach-ache.” 

LISTENING TO SLANDER.—It is 
only ill-natured and ill-nurtured, un- 
worthy and wicked people, that are 
willing auditors of slander. “ A wick- 
ed doer,” says the wise man, “ giveth 
heed to false lips, and a liar giveth ear 
to a naughty tongue.” 





TRUE virtue is like precious odors— 
sweeter the more incensed and erushed. 


fore Mr. Vanderdecken’s death, I inad- | Bacon. 
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LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


FTER little Silver-hair had 
emptied the little bear’s por- 


and the spoon on the floor 
under the table. She then wiped her 


lips, and looked around the room to see 


how it was furnished. The first objects 
which met her eye, were three chairs, 
all strongly made, but of different sizes. 

“ Ho! ho,” said she, speaking aloud, . 
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“ what funny bears these must be, to 
have chairs. I thought bears always 
sat on the ground. I guess these bears 
are very fine gentlemen in their way. 
But I'll sit in all their chairs any how. 
I want to know if they are easy chairs.” 

Then Miss Silver-hair climbed up 
into the great chair which belonged to 
the big bear. It was too high for her. 
She could not sit in it and reach the 
floor with her feet. She could not sit 
easily in it. 

“Psha!” cried she, “ what a mon- 
ster of a chair this is. 
a block and high enough for a table. 
It would not do for me.” 


So she left the big bear’s chair and | 


tried that which belonged to the mid- 
dle sized bear. She liked his chair 
better than the other; but it was too 
high, too large, too hard, to suit her ex- 
actly. 
in the little bear’s chair. 


“ Ah! this is a chair,” said Silver- | 


hair, “ a nice soft, easy, chair. I like 
this chair. How springy it is! 

Then she began to jump up and 
down upon it. The nice cushion yield- 
ed and sprung so finely that she had a 
merry time dancing herself upon it. 
But in the midst of her fun, the cush- 
ion slipped out of its place and down 
went Silver-hair plump through the 


” 


chair, on to the ground. 


“QO dear!” cried she, as she recov- | 


ered her feet again, “ that was too bad. 
I would’nt have such a chair in my 
house, I know.” 

Silver-hair forgot that chairs were 
not made to be jumped on, but to be 
used with care. Had she sat still on 
the little bear’s chair, it would not have 
broken. 


It is as hard as | 


So she left it and seated herself 
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Little Silver-hair now thought she 
heard a noise outside of the cottage. 
“ © dear, I’m afraid the bears are com- 
ing !” she cried ; “ what shall I do ?” 

Then her heart beat violently and 
her face looked pale. But as no one 
entered the door, she ventured to peep 
She saw noth- 


out through a crevice. 
ing of the bears, and her courage came 
back, and she cried, “ Pooh! it was 
‘only the wind I heard. The bears 
I guess I'll go up 





wont be back yet. 


stairs and peep at the bed chamber of 


these wonderful bears.” 

Thus Silver-hair’s curiosity kept her 
on the forbidden ground and led her 
up to the chambers of the cottage. 
| What she saw there and what happened 
| to her, I will tell you next month. 


F. F. 





A distinguished character, in a neigh- 
boring nation, had an extraordinary 
mark of distinction and honor sent him 
by his prince, as he lay on his death- 
bed. “ Alas!” said he, looking coldly 
upon it, “ this is a mighty fine thing in 
this country ; but I am just going to a 
country where it will be of no service 


| to me.” 





O, now I Love THY LAW! IT IS 
MY MEDITATION ALL THE DAY.— 
Judge Hale, that ornament of his pro- 
| fession and country, said, “that if he 
| did not honor God’s word by reading a 
| portion of it every morning, things 
| went not well with him all the day. 


Thy word is everlasting truth, 
How pure is every page! 

That holy book shall guide our youth, 
And well support our age. 











ITTLE Pierre 


side of his sick moth- 
er. There was no 
bread in the closet, and 
py for the whole day he had 

25 not tasted food. Yet he 
sat humming to keep up his 
y spirits. Still at times he 
thought of his loneliness and 

hunger, and he could scarcely keep the 

tears from his eyes, for he knew noth- 

ing would be so grateful to his poor 
|| mother asa good orange, and yet he 
| had not a penny in the world. 

The little song he was singing was 
| his own,—one he composed, with air 
_ and words; for the child was a genius, 
a fervent worshipper at the shrine of 
music. 

As the tears would roll down his 
cheeks, and his voice would falter at 
| his sad, sad thoughts, he did not dare 
| to let his mother see, but hastily rising, 
| hurried to the window, and there watch- 
eda man putting up a great bill with yel- 
| low letters, announcing that Madame 
|| M , then a favorite cantatrice, 
would sing that night at the temple. 
| “ Oh, if could only go,” thought little 
Pierre, and then pausing a moment, he 
| clasped his hands, his eyes lighted with 
| unwonted fire, and running to the lit- 
tle stand he smoothed down his yellow 
curls, and taking from a box some old 
stained paper, gave one eager glance 
at his mother, who slept, and ran speed- 
ily from the house. 









me?” said Madam M 
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sat| vant. 
humming by the bed-} company.” 





“Tam already worn out with 


“Tt is only a very pretty little boy, 
with yellow curls, who says if he can 
see you, he is sure you will not be sor- 
ry, and he will not keep you a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Oh! well let him come,” said the 
beautiful singer, with a smile. “I can 
never refuse children.” 

Little Pierre came in, his hat under 
his arm, and in his hand a little roll of 
paper. With manliness unusual for a 
child, he wandered straight to Madame 
M , and bowing said, 

“T come to see you because my 
mother is very sick, and we are too 
poor to get food and medicine. I 
thought if you would only sing my lit- 
tle song at some of your concerts, may 
be some publisher would buy it for a 
small sum, and so I could get food and 
medicine for my mother,” 

The beautiful woman arose from her 
seat; very tall and stately she was ; she 
took the little roll from his hand, and 
lightly hummed the air. 

*“ Did you compose it?” she asked, 
* you, a child ? and the words? won- 
derful little genius! Would you like 
to come to my concert?” she asked, 
after a few moments’ thought. 

“ Qh ! yes,” and the boy’s eves grew 
languid with happiness. “ But I could 
not leave my mother.” 

* T will send somebody to take care 
of your mother for the evening, and 
here is a. crown, with which do you go 





“ Who did you say was waiting for|and get food and medicine. Here is 
, to her ser-| also one of my tickets—come to-night ; 
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that will admit you to a seat near me ; 





little song; and after he has realized 


my dear good little fellow, your moth-| a certain amount from the sale, little 


er has a treasure in you.” 

Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre 
bought some oranges, any many a 
little luxury besides, and carried them 
home to the poor invalid, telling, not 
without tears, of his good fortune. 





Never had Pierre been is so grand a 
place. The music, clashing and rolling, 
the myriad lights, the beauty, the flash- 
ing of diamonds and rustling of silks, 
bewildered his eyes and brains. At 
last she came,—and the child sat with 
his glance riveted on her glorious face. 
Could he believe that the grand lady, 
all blazing with jewels, and whom every 
body seemed to worship, would really 
sing his little song ? Breathless he 
waited,—the band, the whole band, 
struck up a litile plaintive melody ; 
he knew it, and clapped his hands for 
joy! x! It was 
so simple, so mournful, so subduing,— 
many a bright eye dimmed with tears, 
and nothing was heard but the touch- 
ing words of that little song,—oh! so 
touching ! 

Pierre walked home as if he were 
moving on the air. What cared he for 
money now? ‘The greatest prima don- 
na in all Europe had had sung his lit- 
tle song, and thousands had wept at his 
grief. 

The next day he was frightened at a 
visit from Madam M She laid 
her hand on his yellow curls, and turn- 


And oh! how she sang! 





ing to the sick woman, said, 

“Your little boy, madame, has 
brought you a fortune. I was offered, 
this morning, by the best publisher in 
London, three hundred pounds for this 


Pierre, here, is to share the profit. 
Madame, thank God that your son has 
a gift from heaven.” 

The noble hearted singer and the 
poor woman wept together. As to 
Pierre, always mindful of Him who 
watches over the tried and tempted, he 
knelt down by his mother’s bedside, and 
uttered a simple but eloquent prayer, 
asking God's blessing on the kind lady 
who had deigned to notice their afflic- 
tions. 

And the memory of that prayer made 
the singer even more tender hearted; 
and she who was the idol of England’s 
nobility, like the world’s great Master, 
went about doing good. And in her 
early, happy death, when the grave 
damps gathered over her brow, and her 
eyes grew dim, he who stood by her 
bed, his bright face clothed in the 
mourning of sighs and tears, and 
smoothed her pillow, and lighted her 
last moments by his undying affection, 
was the little Pierre of former days,— 
now rich, accomplished, and the most 
talented composer of the day. 

All honor to those great hearts who, 
from their high stations, send down 
bounty to the widow, and to the father- 
less child. 


Let your desires and ayersions to 
the common objects and occurrences 
in this life be but few and 
Make it your daily business to moder- 
ate your ayersions and desires, and to 
govern them by reason. This 
guard you against many a ruffle of 
spirit, both of anger and sorrow. 


feeble. 


will 
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THE HORIZONTAL LINE ( Continued.) 
THE VANISHING POINT. 
P. Last week, Ion, we made a draw- 


ing of a square, in which the middle of | 
| 


the square was on the same level as F 
in 


your eye. 

Now, I will put a square before you, 
and will place it below your eye. What | 
do you call the line which marks the | 
height of the eye ? 

Jon. The horizontal line. 

P. Well, then, here -------------ec0ceee : 
is the horizontal line 
drawn with dots, and 
the square is below it. 

Which side of the 

square is nearest to the 

horizontal line—the right hand side, or 
the left hand side ? 

Ion. They are both at the same dis- | 
tance, because the square is in front of | 
me. But, please, papa, turn it round. 

P.I will; here it is, at the side of you. 


P. Well, that is another rule—say it 
again. 

lon. When we make a drawing in 
perspective, the lines below the level of 
the eye must run up to the horizontal 


P. Now, I will put 
the square up higher 
than your head. See, it 
is placed above the hor- 
izontal line. 

I am _ going now to 
turn it round, with the left hand side 
near to you—so imagine in your mind 
the further side. 

Ion. I have thought of it, papa. 

P. Which side will be nearest to the 
horizontal line ? 

Jon. Why, the further side will seem 
to be, as it was in the other one. The 
space between the square and the level 
of the eye must seem to get smaller, as 
we said at first. 

P. Then, in which direction will the 
lines run—up, or down ? 

Jon. Downward, papa. They must,, 
for the space to become smaller. So I 
can make another rule—may I ? 

P. Yes. 

Ion. When we make a drawing in 


perspective, with lines which are above: 


L. Yes, that is drawn according to_ 
the rule we made last Saturday ; for now 
the right hand side seems to get nearer 
to the horizontal line—because, as that | 
side is more distant, the space between | 
it and the level of the eye seems to be- | 
come smaller. 

Jon. So that, when lines are below 
the level of the eye, they must run up 
to it. 


the level of the eye, they must run down 
to the horizontal line. 

L. And I suppose that if we were to 
make a number of squares in a long 
line, as the lines would all slant to: the 
horizontal line, the distance from the 
squares to the line would get smaller 
and smaller—just as in the long row of. 
squares we drew last week.. 

P. Yes. 
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DRAWING LESSONS — PERSPECTIVE. 


I will make another drawing for you. 
Here is a front view of a long wall, 
which is below the level of the eye. 





above the wall ? 
| drew it, you must have been looking 





Ion. Is that the level of the eye, papa, 
Then, when you 





out of a drawing-room window from 
some house opposite. 


P. Yes, sol was. Here, again, isa 


aah eS 

You see in this picture, how the dis- 
tance from the lines of the wall to the 
horizontal line seems to be gradually 
the wall 
small that it seems to vanish altogether. 

L. That is because, at last, there 
seems to be no distance between its 
lines and the horizontal line, for they 
all meet in one point. 

P. And that point where the dis- 
tance from the wall to the horizontal 
line, is so small that you can hardly see 
it—that point which is so far from the 
eye that the object seems to vanish en- 
tirely— would you like to know what 
it is called ? 

W. Yes, please, papa. 

P. Itis called the VANISHING POINT. 

W. And that is exactly the proper 
name for it—Now, papa, we have 
learned enough, so we will make up 


smaller—until becomes so 





another lesson. 
Come, Lucy, and bring the slate. 
Lesson 7. PERSPECTIVE. 


1. When we draw objects in perspec- 








I was in a house at the 


side view of it. 
end of the wall when I drew this. I 
could see round the corner. 


tive, a line should be drawn across the 
picture to show the level of the eye—so 
that we may know which objects are 
above the eye, and which are below it. 

This we call the Horizontau LIne. 

2. When we draw objects in perspec- 
tive below the horizontal line, their lines 
must run up to that line. 

3. When we draw objects in perspec- 
tive above the horizontal line, the lines of 
the object must run down to that line. 

4. The distant point on the horizontal 
line, where the lines of the object meet, 
is called the VANISHING PorINT. 

P. I have never seen a line run yet, 
Lucy. If you make a drawing and set 
the lines running, they will very soon 
be all gone, and you will have only the 
blank paper again. 

I. I mean papa, they slant to the 
horizontal line. 

P. Ah, I thought that perhaps you 
meant that. The word I generally use 
is “incline,”—say they incline in such 
a direction. 














JOHN BLOKER’S REVERIE. 


g'\csy,HIS plump faced gen- 
i tleman is named John 
Y ¥Z Bloker. He isa re- 
, 7 formed drunkard. 
+ <\7 PY Once he was a ragged 
4 loafer, the dread of his 
neighbors, and the terror of 
| his children. But the pledge 
and the grace of God saved 
him, made him sober, clothed 

him, made him a happy man. 
But what is he doing here ? Smoking 
his pipe—a bad habit which he has not 
yet learned to give up. It is Christ- 


mas, and he has just been out to buy a 


fat goose for a Christmas dinner. Sit- 
ting down to smoke and to think of the 
past, he falls intoa day dream. In his 
reverie images of the past rise before 
his eyes like little pictures. Here isa 
description of his fancies. 

John Bloker, being left alone, re-fill- 
ed his clay bowl, and fell into what he 
called one of his “ brown studies.” Not 
that his cogitations were profound. 
Far from it. He rather sat dreamily 
thinking of the past, and contrasting 
his present position with what it had 
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been: and as honest John kept gazing 
into the fire, fancying golden caves and 
wonderful grottoes, and enchanted cas- 
tles, between the bars, he presented 
quite a happy domestic picture. 

Leaning back in his chair, he with- 
drew at intervals the pipe from his 
mouth, and, as he gazed with half closed 
eyes at the thin, blue, circling rings of 
smoke, as they ascended from the bow] 
towards the ceiling, they seemed to 
shape themselves into little vapory 
frames, each enclosing a picture of some 
scene of days gone by. John Bloker 
was not a man of much imagination or 
fancy, but he had a great glowing heart, 
and now on this Christmas Eve it was 
brimming over with thankfulness and 
good will to all. 

John Bloker had for some time been 
in that happy state of mind which may 
be described as thinking of nothing in 
particular, when happening to turn his 
head, his eye encountered the goose, 
which lay in state on an upper shelf. 
There it reposed in all its plump beati- 
tude—suggestive, to John, of sage and 
onions, and —giblets! John had one 
favorite dish. It was giblets. If any 
thing in the world could have tempted 
John to a wrong deed, it was that par- 
ticular dish. John himself admitted 
that though he would turn from gold, 
yet giblets might overcome him. Let 
us not be hard on him for his gastro- 
nomic failing. In some shape or other, 
we, every one of us, to speak metaphor- 
ically, have our “ giblets.” Our temp- 
tations may take more ambitious and 
prouder shapes, but they are not a whit 
less potent or more respectable than 
John’s peculiar and particular weakness. 
. Not the most brilliantly plumed bird 
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of the tropic groves could have been so 
suggestive to John Bloker at that par- 
ticular moment, as was that plucked 
and trussed goose. Puff—puff—puff— 
went John’s pipe; and as the circling 
smoke-rings went up, the pictures there- 
in framed became as distinct as if they 
had been drawn by the delicate pencil 
of Hammatt Billings. That pipe was 
to him as veritable a pipe of thought, 
as ever was smoked by dreaming artist 
or speculative professor. 

Puff ‘—puff !—puff ! 

“ Bless my heart!” muttered John, 
“it is curious that it should come back 
like this. If I don’t see John Bloker 
in the smoke !—and John Bloker with 
no goose in the house; just as he was 
five years agone. And there’s Betsey 
Bloker, a sittin in an old gown, pale 
and thin, a crying, on a blanketless bed, 
while I’m swearing at her. And there’s 
little Bill looking like a skelington, and 
the other children crying for bread. 
That’s how ’twas, sure enough; God for- 
give me!” groaned John. 

Puff !—puff !—puff! 

“ Another pictur? Yes, that’s me 
when I'd giv’d myself up—when ail 
had giv’d me up, but Betsey ; she never 
did. There I am, with her arms round 
my neck, a-begging me to sign the 
pledge, but I fling her from me, and— 
and—I’ve knocked her down! Wot 
does she do? Gets up and kisses me! 
John Bloker, you was a—a brute!” 
and John shakes his pipe fiercely at his 
shadow on the wall. 

Puff !—puff !—puff ! 

And again the smoke-wreaths form a 
group :—It is a more hopeful scene this 
time. John Bloker sees himself, pen in 
hand, signing the pledge, his wife stand- 























ing by, smiling and weeping by turns, 
and the children, with little wondering 
eyes, waiting in mute expectation for 
the usual curse or kick. But there is 
none such this time, for the smoke- 
wreath fades into another, and then 
John Bloker sees himself in his cheer- 
ful home, reading a big Bible—his chil- 
dren round him—his wife healthy and 
happy ; and then the pipe goes out, and 
the fancy panorama winds up witha 
veritable tableau, for John Bloker be- 
holds the Christmas goose, surrounded 
by peeled onions, in all its glowing re- 
ality; heart, merry-thought, parson’s 
nose, and all—save the giblets, which 
have too recently been enjoyed to have 
quite faded from the tablets of memory 
and—taste. 

“T'm thankful—I hope I’m thankful 
—but I don’t think I’m half thankful 
enough,” said John, as he put his pipe 
in the chimney corner—* no, I can’t be 
thankful sufficient for what them ‘ Sons’ 
did for me. Where should I have been 
now, if they had’nt took hold of my 
hand and gave me help when I wanted 
it bad enough? Where? why, in a 
drunkard’s grave ; and Betsey and the 
children ’ud have been in the work 
house. But they told me to hope, and 
I did hope, and I’ve kept on hoping 
ever since. That was a great day for 
drunken John Bloker—good-for-noth- 
ing Bloker—worthless Bloker, when, 
with shaky fingers, he burst his chains, 
and stood up a free man.” 

John started from his reverie a grate- 
ful man. He tasted more real joy in 
that moment of gratitude than he had 
ever known in all his sinful days. O, 
children, believe me there is no pleas- 
ure like that which virtue affords. 


SSS 
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SEVENTEEN Tuincs.—In which 
many young people render themselves 
very impolite : 

1. Loud laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

8. Cutting finger nails in company. 

4. Leaving meeting before it is 
closed. 

5. Whispering in meeting. 

6. Gazing at strangers. 

7. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

8. A want of reverence for superi- 
ors. 

9. Reading aloud in company with- 
out being asked. 

10. Receiving a present without 
some manifestation of gratitude. 

11. Making yourself the topic of 
conversation. 

12. Laughing at the mistakes of 
others. 

13. Joking others in company. 

14. Correcting older persons than 
yourself, especially parents. 

15. To commence talking before 
others are through. 

16. Answering questions when put 
to others. 

17. Commencing to eat as soon as 
you get to the table. 


A LADY who was visiting one of the 
churches in New York, commenced 
singing the hymn which was given out, 
when the sexton crept softly to her and 
told her that in that church the choir 
did all the singing. The lady after- 
ward remarked to a friend that the 
church had better strike from the lit- 
urgy, “ Let the people praise thee, O 
Lord; yea, let all the people praise 
thee !” 
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TURKISH MERCHANT. 


IN passing up from the shore toward 
the bazaars of Constantinople, our 
travellers found the streets very quiet. 
Very few persons were seen, although 
dogs were numerous as ever. 

“* How still these streets are,” ob- 
served Ralph to Captain Murray. 

“ Yes, my lad, they are quiet indeed. 
I should think the Turks had deserted 
their city, if I had not been told that 
they make the bazaars their chief place 
of resort. We shall find plenty of peo- 
ple there. 

In a short time, Ralph and his friend 
reached the central part of the city 
where the bazaars are situated. They 
entered a gateway and found them- 
Innum- 


> 


selves ina long narrow street. 
erable shops or stalls lined both sides 
of the street, which was covered above 
by a stone arch. It was lighted by 
windows in the roof of the arch. 

Ralph looked with wonder at this 
Touching Captain Mur- 


“ What 


novel sight. 


ray’s arm, he _ exclaimed, 


crowds of people there are here i 


“ Crowds indeed, Ralph. Those ba- 
zaars are always crowded through the 
day. At night they are forsaken and 
the gates shut so that no one can enter 
again until a fixed hour the next morn- 
ing.” 

“ O what a wretched dog that is!” 
cried Ralph, crowding close up to his 
companion to let a lank, knavish look- 
ing cur pass. 

“ Tm afraid you would make a poor 
Turk, Ralph, you have such a horror 
of dogs. Dogs run everywhere in 
this city; but look at those shopkeep- 
ers.” 

Ralph now gave his attention to the 
shops and the merchants. He found 
all the stalls in the bazaar along which 
they slowly edged their way, kept by 
Turks. Each merchant sat cross-legged 





in front of his goods upon a piece of 
pipe with a 


? 
> 


carpet, smoking his long 
'calm, grave look, which made Ralph 
| laugh. 

“Are those sleepy looking fellows 
really the merchants who sell these 
goods ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Murray, “ they 
are Turkish merchants. They look 
like dumb images and seem to care 
very little whether they sell their goods 
or not.” 

“ Our merchants don’t 
America,” said Ralph. “ They are wide 
awake, I tell you, and sharp at a bar- 


do so in 


* As to that, these Turks are sharp 
enough ata bargain. If we strangers 
were to inquire the price of an article 


gain.” 
| 


they would ask us twice its value, and 












| 
| 
| most likely cheat us roundly if we 
| | made a purchase.” 
“ They are really Yankees, then, ata 
| trade, are they, sir ?” 
“Yes, Ralph, they are almost equal 
to your Yankee pedlars in that matter 
But do you notice that in this bazaar 
there is nothing but saddles, slippers, 
and other articles made of leather ?” 
“T see it is so ; but why is it, sir ?” 
“These bazaars are all devoted to 
particular kinds of merchandise. This 
one has nothing but articles made from 
leather; another nothing but furs; a 
third is devoted to jewelry. Thus you 
can find a vast collection of goods here, 
but each kind by itself in the bazaar 
devoted to its sale.” 
“Ts there more than this one bazaar, 
sir?” asked Ralph. 
“More than thisone ? Indeed there 
_ is. There is a perfect labyrinth of them, 
as you will soon see. You might eas- 
ily lose yourself among them, there are 


— $$$ $$ j 


so many.” 
“Indeed!” exclaimed Ralph, “ this is 

a strange city.” 

| After elbowing their way for some 

distance they came to a second of these 

narrow covered streets. Here the 

shops were filled with braids, sewing 





rus. Ralph was delighted with the 
idea of visiting it, for he had heard an 
old sailor say it contained a college of 
Ilowling Dervishes. He soon made 
himself ready for the trip, and reported 
himself to Mr. Murray. 
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A CAIQUE. 


waters. 


silks, twist, and old clothes. The 
merchants were different from those 
they had just left. Instead of sitting in 
grave silence before their goods, they 
invited the visitor to buy in very earn- 
est terms. They waved the goods in 
his face, pulled him by the arm, and 
used all sorts of arguments to persuade 
him to purchase. 

“These fellows seem to be ‘in earn- 
est !” observed Ralph. 

“Yes, Ralph, these merchants are 
Jews. They love money more than 
life. The Jew, you know, is a great 
lover of money all the world over.” 

“ Yes, sir, so I have heard,” said 
Ralph. 

After wandering for some time over 
the rich and crowded bazaars, Ralph 
and his friend returned to the good 
brig Rover, well pleased with the 
strange things they had seen and 
heard. 

A day or two afterward, as Ralph 
was busy on deck, Captain Murray 
said to him, “ Ralph, get ready to go 
with me to Scutari.” 

“ Aye, aye sir,” replied Ralph. 

Scutari is the name of a suburb of 
Constantinople. It is opposite to the 
city, on the Asiatic side of the Bospho- 





“We wont take the brig’s boat to- 


day, Ralph, but will try our fortune in 
one of these rickety canoe-like boats, 
with which the Turks glide over these 


What do they call them ?” 
“ Caics, sir,” said Ralph. 
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“ Aye, that’s it. 
then.” 


Upon that, the Captain hailed a 


Turk who sat in his caic near the | 
culty, and were soon seated quietly 


shore. In a moment, the fairy-like 


bark glided alongside the brig. Mr. | 
Murray and Ralph lowered themselves | 


into it. 
They found it no easy matter, how- 


ever, sailors though they were, to get 
seated on the crimson covered cushion | 


in the bottom of the caic, for it had | 
no other seat. The little bark was 





4 


Let’s hail a caic, , 


Udi 


so light and “crank,” it seemed to 
scarcely touch the wave, and the least 
movement threatened to capsize it. 
But our seamen conquered this diffi- 


on their cushion in the bottom of the 
eaic. The Turk pushed off, and away 
| they went, cutting their path through 
| the sparkling waters, with the velocity 
' of a bird. 

The water was thronged with caics. 
Some of them were quite large, but 


the skillful rowers glided past each 









LARGE CAIQUE. 


other without coming in contact, and | 
the citizens of Constantinople seemed | 


very fond of sailing in them. 

Our travellers soon reached Scutari. 
Ralph looked round after landing, and 
observed, 

“ This is a large place, sir.” 

“Yes, Ralph, it is a city of itself. 
I’ve been told it contains nearly 60,000 
inhabitants.” 

“ Well, it is pleasantly situated, I 
think. It seems to be built on several 


hills and is as full of mosques, palaces, | 
| ‘ ‘ . 
| their fears will be realized one of these 


and minarets as Constantinople itself.” 

“Yes, the Turks are a great people 
for mosques and minarets. Their Sul- | 
tans, too, know how ‘to luxuriate in 
costly palaces. But I am going to visit 
the college of the Dervishes to-day. 
How do you fancy that ?” 


“Tt is what Ihave been wishing to 
do,” replied Ralph. 

“ But before we do that, we will go up 
to the summit of this hill and look at 
the great cemetery. The Turks are 
said to be very anxious to be buried 
there. They have a tradition that it 
is their fate to be driven out of Europe 
one of these days. So they want to 
be buried here, because it is in 
Asia.” 

“ How curious!” 

“Tt is curious; but I have no doubt 


| days. Constantinople will not always 
be a Turkish city. But look yonder.” 
Ralph looked up and saw several 
carriages mostly filled with Turkish 
| tadies. One of the carriages seemed 
| to be fitted up for some festive occa- 
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sion. It was ornamented with tassels 
hanging from a frame and looked very 


gay and very fantastic. Ralph was 
much amused at it, and said, 














GALA CARRIAGE, 


“ Well, that affair is very gay but it| be driven through the streets of one of 
is very clumsy. What would they say | its large cities ?” 
in America if such a carriage were to' “They would stare at it, call it an 














| | TURKISH ARABA. 


old fogy of a carriage, and perhaps your said he thought it quite likely ; because 
showman, Barnum, would buy it as a| Barnum was always ready to cheat the 


|| Curiosity to attract people to his ‘ mu-| silly or amuse the idle. 
When our travelers reached the cem- 


etery, feeling weary with walking, they 


>» 


seum. 


Ralph laughed at this notion, and 
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sat down in the shadow of a cypress | New Testament: therein are contained 
tree to rest. There, for the present, I | the words of eternal life. It has God 
will leave them. Next month I will | for its author, salvation for its end, and 
tell you of their visit to the college of} truth without any mixture of error for 
the Dervishes. its matter.” 

This is a precious book indeed! 
Happy are they that love to read! 
’Tis God’s own word, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 


A Worp To LITTLE GIRLS.— 
Who is lovely? It is the girl who 
drops sweet words, kind remarks and 
pleasant smiles, as she passes along; 
who has a kind word of sympathy for 
every boy or girl she meets, and a | ETYMOLOGY OF THE WorD Brit- 
kind hand to help her companions out | AIN.—According to the genius of the 
of difficulty ; who never scolds, never | ancient British tongue, the name of the 
teases, nor seeks in any way to dimin- lisland is not written with a B, as its 
ish, but to increase their happiness, | radical initial, but a P, which is capa- 
Would it please you to pick up a string | ble of assuming the sound of B, as its 


' | 
ears neil 
eens 


of pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, or 
precious stones as you pass along the 
But there are precious stones 
Sympathize 
Strive every 


streets ? 
which can never be lost. 
with those in trouble. 
where to diffuse around you sunshine 
and joy. If you do this, you will be 
sure to be beloved. 


THe ENTRANCE OF Srin.—Most 
sins begin at the eyes 


That man can never be in safety that 
hath not covenanted with his eyes. 


Anp that from a child thou hast | 
known the holy Scriptures, which are | 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, | 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

Mr. Locke, a little before his death, 
being asked what was the shortest and 
surest way for a young man to attain a 
true knowledge of the Christian relig- 
ion, made this reply: “let him study 
the holy Scriptures, especially the 


by them, com- | 
‘ . | 
monly, Satan creeps into the heart 


| soft; the proper name in its radical 
form is Prydain,or Ynin Prydain. This 
name, according to our Cambrian lexi- 
|cographers, Mr. Walters and Mr. 
| Owen, imports comely or beautiful, 
from the word pryd, beauty, and the 
| termination ain, which answers, as they 
teach us, to the word /ul, at the end 
of many English words. ‘Those who 
are not accustomed to etymological crit- 
icism, will perhaps have no aversion to 
so pleasing an interpretation. No one 
will disapprove of the patriotic appella- 
tion here supposed to be given by our 
ancestors to their country, which we 
have still better reason than they had 
to esteem the finest and happiest island 
on the globe. 





RELIGION is the best armor that a 
child can have; but it is the worst 
cloak. 


Aw humble child is like a good tree 
—the more full of fruit the branches 
are, the lower they bend themselves. 
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of anold man! When 






44 4 mind dog days, or cold | 
wh %) days, or any other days, but | 
r wetdays. Idid’nt love the | 
right down rainy days, be- 
s cause they used to shut me up | 
* in doors toomuch. But dog 
days, even if they were close and | 
cloudy, did not disturb me, for I could | 
ramble over the fields or into the woods | 
after school hours, or during “ Vac =| 
tion,” and forget all about the weather. 
But now, alas! dog days steal away my 
strength, press heavily on my spirits, 
and make it hard toiling even to write 
for my dear little Magazine. Never 
mind, I'll toil away. The dog days 
will soon be gone. Cool September, 
with its bright sunshine and pleasant 
breezes will soon be here, and Francis 
Forrester will be himself again. 

I heard the other day of a boy who 
lived many years ago in the town of 
Conway, N. II. ; that boy came to Bos- 
ton very poor and very friendless. 
When he reached the city, he founda 
crowd of people entering Faneuil Hall. 
Turning to a man who stood near him, 
this Conway boy asked, “ What does 


this crowd mean, sir?” 


pH these dog days ! how | 
9 they do try the vigor I believe,” replied the man. 


I was a boy, I did’nt |} wonder 
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“They are going to make a mayor, 


“ Make a mayor / anne a mayor! I 
what a mayor is,” murmured 
_this boy to himself. He did not know 
what a mayor was, for they had no 
mayor in Conway. So wishing to find 
out, the boy went up into the gallery 
of Faneuil Hall and took his stand be- 
hind where the clock nowstands. There 
he saw the mayor inaugurated. 

This Conway boy was very poor. 
Yet he was ambitious to be useful in 
the world. He wanted to be a _ physi- 
cian. So he called on all the physicians 
of the city and offered to do errands, if 
they would let him study with them. 
But none of them cared to take him 
on such terms, and the poor little fellow 
spent two days in the city without any 
thing toeat. But he kept up his spirits, 
for Hope made his heart strong. The 
third day he gota place in the hospi- 
tal, and felt that his fortune was made. 

And so it was. By diligence and 
good behavior, that Conway boy acquir- 
ed knowledge and reputation. He 
grew up to manhood, became a noted 
physician, and to day he is mayor of 
a large city ! 

Children, let this Conway boy’s suc- 
cess, teach you never to be discouraged. 
Try always to do your best. Persevere 
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in good doing, and God and time will | 22. Deep in the earth, though unseen is my 


do the rest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLESIN AUGUST NO. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. Horsechestnut. 2. Salmon. 38. But- 
ton. 4. Ba-by (Baa-by—* ba”’ turned into 
to verb “bay’’). 5. Brain. 6. Heirloom. 
7. Eye. 8. 


In him the resemblance most we trace 
Whose mother’s a little common plaice, 
Tho’ his father’s a good old sole. 


Enigma in letter 1. Hiram T. Strout, 
Franklin, Me. 


Enigma in letter3. Sarah Ann Fairchild. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
1 


1. My parent died, when I leap’d from her 
side, 
To fill mankind with wonder; 
And now I abound in the wide world 
around, 
The green sward above and under. 
[hold the flower in the sunny bower; 
I shelter the dead in their graves; 
. I circle the hair of the maiden fair; 
And bid defiance to knaves! 
The miser his gold often gives me to 
hold; 
I aid to extinguish the fire: 
I’m chased o’er the green, where the 
school-boy is seen; 
I wait at the toper’s desire. 
I ride on the wave the sailor to save, 
When he shrieketh aloud in despair; 
I whirl the machine whose arms, dim- 
ly seen, 
Hiss as they fly through the air. 
I’ve been tried and am cast with felons 
at last; 
14. I’m balm to the wounded and torn; 
15. I rival the oak; (16) the tell-tale I cloak; 
5 a I’m fashion’d as high and low born. 
18. I constantly mind the sightless blind; 
19. Many garments my long arms bear; 
20. By the sick man’s bed; (21) by the 
ship’s mast-head— 
In various forms I am there. 


11. 


12. 


worth, 
I faithfully serve mankind; 
. [hear the whisper of the softest lisper; 
And hold that which traceth the 
mind ! 
-. When the emigrant lands on far-off 
strands 
Perchance he treadeth on me; 
. On the rich man’s table; (27) in the 
horses’ stable, 
My forms you may frequently see! 
Now I challenge your mind my secret 
to find, 
Though I travel along by your bed; 
29. I come from the south; (30) Imay dwell 
in your mouth; 
Or may rest on the top of your head! 


2. 


I stand alone on the stormy heath; 

(The raven above, and the serpent beneath ;) 

Who passes me by, though bright be the 
day, 

But glanceth a moment, then hastens away. 

And oft in the shade of the moon's sickly 
beams, 

I've filled the beholder with terrible dreams. 

Though outstretched my hand, no traveller 
takes it— 

’Tis friendly to all, yet nobody shakes it; 

But while timid man hurries fast out of 
sight, 

The robin will oft on my finger alight. 


3. 


My first ’s a female Christian name, 
Curtail’d to letters three; 

My next, I think, at dinner time 
You'd rather like to see! 

My whole ’s a creature often seen 
To hop about, and fly; 

And sometimes even known to speak 
Like either you or I. 


Now for my letter budget. 


Georgetown, D. C., August 2, 1855. 
Mr. F. Forrester. Dear Sir:--The Au- 
gust number of your delightful Magazine 
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having just arrived, as we have not written 
for some time, we concluded to do so now. 
For your portrait, we think you look just 
like that picture of “ virtuous old age,” in 
the August number. The answer to the Ist 


portfolio puzzle, is Horsechestnut; to the 2d | ** Eye.” 
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| Now J will send you one if the rest will; 

and think, how many more it will make to 

read and be benefitted by your Magazine! 
The answer to puzzle Ist, is “ horse-chest- 





| The answer to the Milton girl’s 


Sal-mon; 7th Memory; to M. Martin’s, | enigma is, J think, Mary Hannah Airchild, 


Anna. We send a few conundrums. 


1. What tune do ladies never call for? 

2. Why was Queen Elizabeth, twice as 
great as Napoleon ? 

8. Why is the duke of Cambridge like a 
person that used to be an itinerant mender 
of tin-ware ? 

4. What will give a cold, cure a cold, and 
pay the doctor's bill? 

We all like your Magazine very much, 
and hope to see your face on paper soon. 


W.S. L. & S. H. P. 


Greenfield, Aug. 6th, 1855. 


Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have taken 
your Magazine since the year 1852, and 
never was I so pleased in my life with any- 
thing, as Forrester’s Boys’ & Girls’ Magazine. | 
As I was looking over my Forrester’s Maga- | 
zine, I saw a remark you made tome about | 
coming to G. I never saw it till to-day. I} 
am much obliged to you for that remark. 
Enclosed you will find one dollar for this | 
year’s Magazine. I am going to take it next 
year too. I should like to hear more about 
Neddie Naylor. I send you two conundrums. 


1. When does a man look like a cannon 
ball ? 
2. What is the greatest bore in New Eng- 
land? 
Yours truly, 
Tuomas K, SAwin. 


Worcester, July 30, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—You said in 
your June number that you would have 
your picture put in the Magazine, if all your 
“children ’’ would send you one new sub- 
scriber apiece. Now, if all the boys and | 
girls will try before next month tosend you | 
one apiece, you will have it in, will you | 
not ? 


she has left out one or two letters. 

I hope you will excuse my troubling you 
with this letter, but 1 wanted to ask you 
about your picture, and to ask the boys and 
girls to send their subscribers. 

NEE M. A. 


Thank you, Nellie, for your interest 
in my phiz. It shall certainly be print- 
ed when the boys and girls send in new 
subscribers enough. Yet if half of them 
will send a new subscriber the portrait 
shall be forthcoming. 


Roxbury, July 9, 1855. 
Mr. ForREsTER:—I have taken your Mag- 
azine since the beginning of this year, and 
Llike it very much. I have always liked 
to read the letters of your correspondents, 


| and often wished to be one, but had not con- 


fidence to write a letter to you. In the two 
last Magazines, I saw several letters from 
Roxbury children, and sol thought that I 
would write too. I send you an enigma, 
which, if you think worthy, please to insert 
in your Magazine. 

I am composed of 20 letters. My 11, 3, 6, 
1, 14, 20, is the name of a city in Massa- 
chusetts; my 7, 8, 5, 12, 19, 20, is used in 
drawing; my 18, 5,16, is a favorite game 
with boys; my 13, 15, 16, 17, is a boy’s name; 
my 4, 5, 8, 7, 138, is one of the months; my 
2, 5, 1, is acovering for the head; my 2, 9, 
16, is an animal; my 16, 5, 10, is an article 
much used in Boston and vicinity. My 
whole is the name of the writer. 

Yours, 


T. C. H. 


Guilford, Vt., July 10, 1855. 
DEAR Mr. Forrester:—As you wished 
the readers of your Magazine, to give you 
an ink portrait of yourself, I will try and 


give the description of Mr. Francis Forres- 


nut;’’ to the 2d, “ Sal-mon;” and the 7th ° 
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ter, Esq., that is in my mind. I do not fan- | 
cy you an old gentleman, with wig and 
specs, but a young gentleman, rather tall, 
black hair, high broad forehead, black 
sparkling eyes, heavy eyebrows, and a coun- 
tenance expressive of deep thought, and I 
think you are very handsome. I should 
like to see your likeness very much, and 
hope when I open the next number of your 
instructive and interesting Magazine, I shall 
fee your smiling face. My brother has taken 
your beautiful Magazine six years, and we 
always hail its appearance with pleasure, 
and read it with interest. I think the an- 
swer to the enigma by Hattie, is George 
Washington. I send you the following enig- 
ma, which if you think worthy, please in- 
sert in your excellent Magazine. 

I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 1, 2, 8, 22, 4, is a kind of nut; my 4, 6, 
24, is a covering for the head; my 9, 4, 3, 7, 
is an animal; my 20, 15, 21, 19, is a city in 
Italy; my 24, 19, 23, is a number; my 18, 
19, 4, 13, isa kind of meat; my 10, 11, 12, 7, 
4, 16, is a musical instrument; my 17, 16, 
11, 21, is used in the army; my 14, 12, 10, is 
a kindof fruit; my whole is the name and 
place of residence of the writer. 


How I am flattered by this portrait! 
Ahem! I shall be afraid to print my 
phiz after this, lest I should lose the 
high opinion which my Vermont cor- 
respondent has of my beauty. 


Union, June 4, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester:—I have only 
taken your Magazine a short time, but I 
like it very much. I think some of the sto- 
ries are very interesting, and I wonder all 
the boys and girls do not take it. I mean 
to recommend it tomy companions, and I 
think Ican induce some of them to sub- 
scribe for it. 


Your friend, RosA HAWEs. 


I will bear in mind your wishes, 


Rosa. 


WITH MY READERS. 





: Dudley, Feb. 7, 1855. 


Mr. Forrestrr— Dear Sir:—I have 
commenced taking your Magazine this 
year, and I have received the two first num- 
bers. [like it very much. It is the first I 
have ever taken. I have got out some of 
the puzzles. I have composed an enigma 
“which if you think worthy please insert 
in your Magazine.” 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 20 letters. My 8, 9,14, 
15 is a part of the body; my 16, 17, 14, 20, 
1, 5, is what we have every year; my 9, 5, 
12, 20, 19, 10, 1, 20, 17, 7, is a study; my 7, 
4, 20, isa small animal; my 10, 4, 5, 20, 12, 
14, is a bird; my 8, 9, 18, 13, 14, is owned 
by nearly every gentleman; my 11, 1, 5, 7, 
19, is a kind of fish; my 2, 6, 15, are all 
alike; my whole is the name of the writer. 


Union Mills, Laporte Co., Ind., 
Aug. 6th, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester :—I have five boys. 
The youngest, named Francis Forrester, a 
smart, bright little fellow of two years, as 
you would say should you see him. 

The boys have, at various times, tried 
here and there to obtain subscribers for the 
Magazine in years past, but have only been 
able to get one or two. A few days since 
they asked me to give them horses and time, 
as they wanted to get subscribers enough to 
obtain some of your offered premiums. I 
had little faith in their success, but granted 
their request. They rode a circuit of two 
miles or more, calling on all probable and 
many improbable places, and returned in 
high glee, having found five subscribers— 
for which you will find enclosed five dollars. 
This entitles them to two of your bound 
volumes. 


Success to those Indiana boys. They 
have done bravely. What does my 


Saugus friend say to them ? 
F. F. 








LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


ED on by her curiosity, lit-| up. They were of three sizes. One 
tle Silver-hair skipped up| was high, long and large. Silver-hair 
Nthe stairs of the bear’s cot- | looked at it, and said ; 
LOM os 
tage, singing as she went} “Humph! what a great bedstead 
the refrain of a nursery song. On/ that is. I suppose it belongs to the big 
entering the chamber, she was sur-| bear. It is very high, but I’m bound 
prised to see three beds, all nicely made | to climb into it, anyhow. I wonder if 
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it is nice and soft, like my little bed at 
home.” 

Then the curious little miss sprung 
up to the edge of the big bear’s bed. 
She was not quite smart enough to 
reach it, however, but slipped and fell 
to the floor, bumping her head against 
the bedstead as she fell. 

Silver-hair jumped up, rubbed her 
head, and said, “ O, dear, how I have 
bumped my head. Never mind; here’s 
try again.” 

She then went to the bed-post, 
climbed up, and stretched herself out 
on the big bear’s bed. 

“ Pooh!” she cried, after a moment’s 
stillness, “ I don’t like this old bed. It 
is too high, too long, too hard to suit 
me. I'll try the others. 

Suiting her action to her words, she 
let herself down by the bed clothes to 
the floor, and ran to the next bed, 
which was smaller and lower than the 
first. But that didn’t suit her exactly. 
It was too high at the top for her to lie 
easily upon it. So she went to the 
third bed, and laid down upon it. 

This bed suited her. It was low 
enough, short enough, soft enough, 
pretty enough to suit her fancy. She 
got on to it, covered herself up in it, 
called it a “ cozy bed,” and being tired 
with her walk, she fell asleep. 

Silver-hair had hardly closed her 
eyes before the three bears, having 
ended their walk, returned to the cot- 
tage to take breakfast. On entering 
the room, the big bear saw his big 
spoon in his porridge bowl. This sight 
made him growl, for he knew he had 
left his spoon on the table when he 
wentout. Then opening his great mouth 
he said, in a loud, gruff, hoarse voice ; 


“Somebody has been at my por- 
ridge!” 

At the same moment, the middle 
sized bear found his spoon in his por- 

| ridge too, and he cried out in his rough 
| voice, 

‘‘ Somebody has been at my porridge, 
too !” 

But the little wee bear, finding his 
porridge pot empty, put on a very 
grave, long face, and in his little low 
voice screamed, 

*‘ And somebody has been at my por- 

| ridge, and has eaten it all up!” 

The three bears now stared at each 
other with puzzled looks. It was plain 

that some one had been into their cot- 
tage and robbed them of a part of their 

breakfast. Who it could be, they could 
not guess. So they. began to look 
round the room. The big bear soon 
saw by the cushion, which Silver-hair 
had leaned over, that his chair had 
been occupied. So he said in his loud, 
gruff voice, 

“Somebody has been sitting on my 
chair !” 

The middle sized bear found his 
cushion disturbed too, and he cried 
out, 

“ Somebody has been sitting on my 
chair, too!” 

But the little wee bear found the 
bottom of his chair on the floor, and he 
squeaked out, 

“« Somebody has been sitting on my 

| chair, and has knocked its bottom out !” 
The poor bears were now sadly per- 
plexed. They looked at each other, 
| they scratched their heads and stroked 

their beards with their paws. They 
| talked the matter over, and at last 
|; agreed that it was best to go up stairs 











before eating their porridge, to see if 
the rogue who had so upset their things 
and stolen their porridge was yet in 
the house. What they found up stairs 
you shall learn next month. 


A NAUGHTY BOY. 


A little boy about five years of age 
was sent to the grocery store at the 
corner, on some trifling errand, and 
while there his bright eye lighted upon 
a barrel of pippins exposed temptingly 
to view just outside of the door. In 
going out, it appears, he took one, 
and returned to his mother munching 
it. 

“ Where did you get that nice apple, 
Willie ? ” inquired his mother. 

“Dot it at the Drocery,” replied 
Willie. 

“ Did the man give it to you?” 

“No, I took it.” | 

“Why, Willie, that was naughty; 
you should not take apples or anything 
else without permission.” 

“ But nobody saw me.” 

“Oh, yes, Willie, there was One 
who saw you.” 

“ Who saw me ?” 

* « Why, God saw you.” 

Willie stopped a moment to consider, 
and then, with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion expressed in his face, replied ; 

‘“ No he didn’t see me ; there was an 
awning over the door !” 


Every thing here is as we estimate 
it, and the changes in our hearts make 
the changes that we feel. 


A NAUGHTY BOY. 































A FABLE. 


THE HARES AND THE FROGS. 


Tue Hares began to be discon- 
tented with their uncertain mode of 
life. 

“ Do we not live,” said one of them, 
“in incessant fear of men, dogs, beasts, 
and ravenous birds? Are we not a 
prey to all these, as soon and as often 
as it pleases them? And is it not bet- 
ter once for all to die, than to live in 
constant anxiety, more tormenting 
even than death itself?” 

The words of the speaker were ap- 
proved, and it was determined that 
they should all drown themselves imme - 
diately and together. A neighboring 
pond was to become their grave, and 
they hastened thither with great 
speed. 

The great noise of their running, and 
their appearance itself, frightened a 
multitude of Frogs, and caused them to 
run to the shore, and to spring into the 
water with the utmost haste. 

“ Ha! what was that?” cried one of 
the chief of the Hares. “ Ah, I see 
that there are animals who are in fear 
of us, even as much as we are of our 
enemies: our circumstances are not so 
wholly desperate! We might, I think 
defer a little this water death!” 

This suggestion was followed, which 
has preserved the race of Hares until 
this day. 

Even in heavy tribulation, let not 
discontent transport thee beyond thy- 
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self. Look around, among thy fellow- 
men, and thou wilt certainly find some 
with whose destiny thou wouldst not 
exchange. 
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MOTHER INGEBORG AND HER CHILDREN. 


(Concluded from page 78.) 


RWID, arrived at the 
harbor, entered the 
office to request his 
little trunk might be 






. days. 
The office was filled with 


approached the official, a powerful man 
shook the latter by the hand, and said, 

“ Farewell, friend Martin!” 

The other returned the pressure, 
and replied, 

“A pleasant voyage to Zealand, 
Captain John!” 

“To Zealand ?” Arwid, 
trembling. ‘‘Are you going to Zealand, 


asked 


sir 2” ’ 

“Yes, my lad. Why do you ask ?” 

A hard struggle arose in Arwid’s 
soul. He had the passage-money ; he 
needed only to will it, and in a few 
days he would again embrace mother 
and sister; but how would he return ? 
He had earned nothing, and learned 
nothing. 

“No, no; I ought not to go back 
said he to himself, and then added 
aloud, 

“Q, sir! do you stop at the village 
of J ,on the west coast of Zea- 
land ?” 

“ Yes, my lad.” 

“T have there a mother and sister. 
Will you take a letter to them ?” 
“ Certainly,” answered the 
good naturedly, handing him a pen 


1» 





sailor 


retained during a few | 


men, talking, laughing and | [ona! 








and a bit of paper; “ but make haste, 
for in ten minutes I must be off.” 

Arwid hastily took out his little 
purse, enclosed four of the ducats in the 
paper, and wrote, 

“T have but a few moments to send 
you a greeting, my dear mother and 
Your Arwid is well, and sends 
you this money which was easily earned, 


At the moment when Arwid | jut which is the first he has received 


I will soon write more. 
Your Arwib.” 


in Amsterdam. 
Farewell ! 


After the official had put a little seal 
on the letter, Captain John took it and 
hastened to the strand, followed by the 
boy, who wished to see the vessel sail. 

After a few stately 
three-master was at sea, followed by a 
thousand blessings sent by Arwid to 


moments, the 


his home. 

At this moment he felt some one 
strike him upon the shoulder. He 
turned, and saw a tall, bearded man, 
whom he had already seen in the office, 
and who addressed him as follows : 

“ Holloa, my lad! You stare into 
the sea as if you would look into its 
very depths. What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Ah, my eyes follow a ship sailing 
towards my home!” answered the boy 
sadly. 

“Whom nave you here in Amster- 
dam?” asked the man. 

“No one. Iam alone,” replied Ar- 
wid. 

“ And what seek you ?” 

“ Work.” 
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“ And where ?” 

“ If possible, on shipboard.” 

“ T will give it to you. Iam the cap- 
tain of a merchant vessel about to sail 
for the south.” 

“ Possibly towards Spain ?” 

“ Certainly, my son.” 

“Omy God! Perhaps to Cadiz?” 

“ Exactly so,” was the stranger’s an- 
swer. 

“Perhaps you know Captain Ste- 
phen Brandner ?” 

“ Perhaps I do; he is my best friend.” 

“Now see, sir,” continued Arwid, 
eagerly, “Captain Brandner has al- 
ready engaged me; but if you are 
going to Cadiz, and will take me with 
you, I might surprise him there, and I 
will willingly work for my passage.” 

“ Have you no money ?” 

“ Only two ducats and some loose 
change,” replied the imprudent boy. 

“Um! But no matter for that; if 
you will work, it shall be so.” 

“ And where is your ship, sir?” 

“Yonder, where the Russian flag 
floats from that three-master. Do you 
see ?” 

“QO, yes sir; it is almost the last 
ship. May I go with you?” 

“T have not the time, now, boy. Be 
here again about eight o'clock, when I 
will take you to my house, that you 
may not be belated ; for we sail to-mor- 
row at day-break.” 

«“ And, if I am industrious, you will 
praise me to Captain Brandner?” 
asked Arwid, confidently. 

“Truly, my lad; and now farewell ; 
you must be here at eight.” 

Arwid, much pleased, lifted his cap, 
and went his way to spend the remain- 
der of the day in seeing Amsterdam. 
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As, during the evening, he passed 
Mr. Vanderdecken’s house, he saw it 
all lighted up, the hall door open, and 
one elegant equipage after another, 
rolling into the court. 

He hurried by. 

Scarcely had eight o’clock sounded, 
than the stranger, who was called Cap- 
tain Tom, approached and said, 

“ You must get your trunk; here is 
a servant who will take it to my dwell- 
ing.” 

This was done, and the two, chatting 
gayly, passed through a number of 
streets, and finally stopped, in a nar- 
row lane, before a two-story house. 

After much knocking, the door 
opened, and, when they had entered, 
was immediately closed. 

They stepped into a large, plainly 
furnished room, lighted by several oil 
lamps. Eight men sat together and 
played cards, while the others talked 
and smoked. 

“ Welcome, Captain Tom! ” 

“ Good evening, lads,” answered he 
condescendingly ; and turning to Ar- 
wid, continued, “ Don’t be troubled by 
curious looks,—seamen are often some- 
what rough,—and never mind their 
talk. Sit down by the stove, and you 
shall have some supper. Holloa, Le- 
na!” 

A pale girl, about thirteen years old, 
answered this call, and brought out, in 
obedience to a command, potatoes and 
mutton chops. 

Arwid sat near the stove, and, while 
the captain went to the gamesters, 
looked shyly round the room. 

The rough curses of the seamen hurt 
his ear; the smoky chamber seemed to 
him comfortless, and as the girl at this 














moment entered, he said to her, friend- 
lily, 

“ Your name is Lena?” 

“ Yes,” answered she, looking mourn- 
fully upon him. “ Why do you ask?” 

“ Ah! I have a dear sister at home, 
named Lena,” replied the boy, gently. 

“ OQ, why did you leave your home ?” 
said she quickly, but in a whisper. 

“What are you prating about, 
there ?” was heard now in the captain’s 
loud tones, as he suddenly came nearer. 

“IT was telling the maiden that I 


‘have a dear sister at home, whose name 


is also Lena.” 

“ So! ” 

“ Arwid was very tired, and he soon 
followed the captain, who led him intoa 
neighboring room, and said to him, 

“ Now go to sleep, my lad ; you must 
be off by five o’clock to-morrow.” 

Arwid was alone. A strange feeling 
of disquiet took possession of him. The 
curses and rude laughter penetrated 
even here, and annoyed him. He 
looked carefully around, and ap- 
proached the little window. 

The moon was up, and he could see 
quite distinctly over the neighborhood. 

The window looked upon a broad 
street, through which flowed a shallow 
canal; opposite were only some large 
buildings, surrounded, appareatly, by 
gardens: but, as this portion of the 
view lay in deep shadows, he could dis- 
tinguish nothing clearly. 

He was just about stepping back 
from the window, when he saw a dark 
figure lurking on the other side of the 
street, and at the same moment a stone 
fell at his feet. 

Arwid bent in surprise, raised it, 
and found round it a paper. 
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He went nearer the lamp, and read 
the following words, traced with a pen- 
cil almost illegibly : 


“Save yourself, if you can! You 
are in fearful danger. Captain Tom 
is a slave-trader, and, when he once 
has you upon the open sea, will take 
you to some strange land, rob you, and 
sell you like a brute. Save yourself ; 
time presses. Do not betray me. De- 
stroy this note, and, if you escape, try 
to free poor LENA.” 


Arwid stood horrified and speechless. 
What could he do? He ran to the 
it was almost twelve feet 
He tried the door; it was 


window ; 
high. 
locked. 

He then threw himself, in the great- 
est anguish, upon his knees, and prayed 
fervently that God would deliver him 
from this fearful danger. 

He rose strengthened, again hurried 
to the window, and looked out. He 
searched his pockets to find something 
by which to let himself down, when, lo! 
he drew forth the handkerchief given 
him in the morning by Francis. 

“QO, my God, I thank thee!” cried 
he, encouraged. “ Francis told me it 
was strong as a rope; and it will reach 
nearly the whole way down.” 

He cut the handkerchief quickly into 
two pieces, tied it to the window, and 
forced himself through the narrow 
space. But in his haste, he struck his 
elbow against the pane, which broke 
with a crash. 

In mortal fear he sprang out. He 
fell to the ground unhurt, and rose 
quickly ; but a single glance convinced 
him that Captain Tom stood at the win- 
dow above. Arwid took to flight, and 
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heard behind him the captain calling | was seen also entering, but the servant 
his comrades to the pursuit. | quickly bolted the gate. A curse 
On he hurried, but soon footsteps fell | burst from the disappointed  slave- 


upon his ear. He called loudly for | dealer, and— Arwid was saved. 
help; but no one answered,—all was| The active servant lifted him care- 


still as death. From no window | fully, the old gentleman himself carried 
streamed a friendly light, and the moon | the lantern, and both hastened to the 
alone shone upon the empty street. _ house. 

Arwid, in despair, turned first to} Arwid was undressed and put to 
the right, then to the left. Tom was | bed; but his head burned with a high 
close behind him, and the boy felt his | fever, and he could only speak in de- 
breath leaving him. He had reached | lirious accents. 
the bank of the canal. Tom wasal-| “ Frank, bring a doctor at once. 
most at his heels. He thought himself’ The poor boy isin the greatest dan- 
lost, but, gathering all his strength, _ger; he has been hunted almost to 
sprang into the water. | death.” 

A heavy splash warned him that his| This was done; but, in spite of the 


pursuer still followed him. Arwid was | | greatest care, Arwid fell into a violent 
an excellent swimmer, and soon | | nerv ous fever. His ben evolent deliv- 


reached the other side. | erer sat for weeks by his bedside, striv- 
“Ican go no further,” groaned he, | i ing to dissipate with gentle speech his 

exhausted; “I must give up! Al- | strange fancies. 

mighty God, do not desert me!” | “You will sell me; I know it!” 
At this moment, a light gleamed from | cried the boy, sometimes, in his delir- 

one of the garden heaiads,. He panted | ium. 

on, but could hear behind him the loud | “ Not so, my boy,” replied his bene- 

breathing of the enraged Tom. factor, tenderly ; “ we are all good to 
But he had seen rightly. By the | you.” 

wicket-gate of one of the gardens stood | Arwid looked at him inquiringly, 

two old gentlemen, apparently taking | and then continued, quickly, 

leave of each other. A servant-boy| “ But I saw how the little Camilla 

held a lantern. was on the ship, and how they tore 
With a cry, Arwid stretched out his | out her golden locks; and there were 

arms; only a few steps more—but then | two Lenas,—one was pale and wept, 

the gentlemen parted, and the servant | the other had rosy cheeks, and said 

prepared to close the gate. Poor Ar-|she must go to Amsterdam, to Mr. 

wid gave a loud groan, pushed back | Vanderdecken.” 

the half-shut door, rushed into the gar-| ‘“ Vanderdecken!” cried the gentle- 

den, and eried, despairingly, | man, “How did you know him, 
“ Save me! save me! they will kill | | boy i 

me!” He then fell fainting to the “ Yes, you see,” whispered the boy 

earth. mysteriously, “ he had a great ship, and 

At that moment Tom’s dark head | was about sailing for Spain, when the 
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mother wept, and said, ‘ Farewell, Ar- 
wid, we will soon meet again.’” 

The gentleman, much touched, 
turned away, and said, “If you are 
indeed that Arwid, you shall soon see 
your mother again.” 

“ And then Francis wanted to tie 
himself to a handkerchief, but the 
beautiful lady, named Cecilia, would 
not suffer it, and said, ‘Gustavus, give 
him only the gold pieces.’” 

“ Dear boy, what names you utter ! 
Speak, who is then called so?” 

Arwid made no answer. He fell, 
exhausted, into a deep sleep; but, 
when he awoke, the crisis so much 
feared by the physician, was over, and 
a second time was the boy saved. 

But it was long before Arwid ral- 
lied, and the winter’s snow began to 
melt, ere he could leave his bed for the 
first time. 

With tearful thanks, he leaned upon 
his deliverer, who himself guided his 
feeble steps and aided him into his 
study. 

Exhausted by the slight exertion, he 
sank upon a chair and said, 

“O, my kind sir! my faithless mem- 
ory has just told me where I have 
already seen you. It was your pic- 
ture I saw in Mr. Vanderdecken’s 
room. Francis told me it represented 
a Mr. St. Girard.” 

‘IT am he, my boy,” laughed the 
gentleman ; “ but in your delirium you 
mentioned the name of Vanderdecken. 
If not painful to you, will you tell me 
how you knew him ?” 

Arwid related the history of his life 
slowly, but said little of his stay in Am- 
sterdam. 

Mr. St. Girard listened attentively, 


AND HER CHILDREN. 


then reached him his hand, and said, 
kindly, “ Thank God, my child, that he 
led you tome! Iwas Vanderdecken’s 
best friend, and he told me, with great 
delight, that he was expecting you. 
Remain with me, and I will consider 
you as a dear legacy left me by Van- 
derdecken.” 

Deeply moved, Arwid strove to 
kneel at his benefactor’s feet, but was 
prevented by his great weakness. Mr. 
St. Girard embraced him tenderly. 

“] will write to your mother to-mor- 
row, that she may not be uneasy con- 
cerning you.” 

“Q, sir, you are so kind to me!” 
cried Arwid. “ And yet I have some- 
thing still to ask. 
the poor girl, the good Lena, who res- 
cued me ?” 

“ Frank shall make inquiries; but 
now go to your room, for you are 
tired.” 

He led him back; but, as they 
passed through a small hall, Arwid 
stopped suddenly before a portrait, and 
said breathlessly, 

“ Q, there is Camilla!” 

The picture represented a charming 
child, of about three years old, with her 
arms around a lamb. Mr. St. Girard 
wiped a tear from his eyes, and an- 
swered : 

“ The little one was not called Ca- 
milla; her name was Cecilia, and the 
picture was painted some twenty years 
ago.” 

“ But Camilla’s mother was called 
Cecilia, and had just such long, fair 
curls.” 

“ Boy, whom do you mean ? ” 

“ The good gentleman that gave me 


the rich present.” 
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“ And the gentleman’s name ?” 
‘“* Was Rossin.” 


“ Rossin!” cried Girard, breathless- 


ly; “and where were they going ?” 

“Towards the Hague, to seek the 
young lady’s uncle, who lived formerly 
in Rouen.” 

“ Great God, I thank thee!” cried 
St. Girard, sinking on his knees ; “ she 
lives,—my dear niece lives, and I 
thought her lost!” 

“Your niece, sir? Are you, then, 
the uncle whom she so longed to see ?” 

“ She longed to see me? O, I well 
recognize her loving heart. Cecilia 
was my only happiness, my all; no 
father could love his child more ten- 
derly than I loved her. About five 
years since there came a young mer- 
chant from Valparaiso, who learned to 
know and love her, and asked her hand. 
As she returned his affection, I could 
not refuse my consent, for he was a 
fine young man, and promised me to 
return to Rouen in a few years, and 
settle there. We parted with a thou- 
sand tears. But think of my sorrow, 
when I learned that the ship had foun- 
dered within sight of the American 
coast, and all on board had perished ! 

*“ When I had somewhat recovered 
from the inconsolable grief into which 
my loss had plunged me, Ileft Rouen, to 
spend the remainder of my days with 
my old friend, Vanderdecken. How 
we were divided you already know. 
But now, Arwid, I must leave you 
alone with Frank, for a time, for to- 
morrow will find me on my way to the 
Hague.” 

* * & * + 

A long time had passed. The first 

green of spring already covered the 


ee 
sessed 











earth, and Mr. St. Girard had not yet 
returned. Arwid had heard from him 
but once. A few hasty words, dated 
Rouen, informed him that he was well, 
but that his search had, as yet, been in 
vain. 

Arwid, meanwhile, was well cared 
for; the servants, among whom an old 
valet seemed especially devoted to him, 
appeared to have received from their 
master the order to treat him as a 
child of the house. 





Arwid would have been very happy 
had he not been so anxious concerning 
his own family; for he had received 
no answer to the many letters he had 
written to Zealand. 

One bright afternoon, while Arwid, 
now quite strong and well, was seated 
in the garden, the old valet, “ Perro,” 
came to him, and said, “ My researches 
in the slave-dealer’s house have not 
been fruitless) When Tom returned 
from his vain pursuit, he abused poor 
Lena, who was his niece, and on whom 
his suspicions had fallen, most fright 
fully. As early as possible the next 
day he sailed away with a number of 
his victims, but did not go far. A 
dreadful storm threw his vessel on a 
sand-bank, on the coast of Holland. 
Tom thought himself lost, when some 
gunshots brought a vessel to his assist- 
ance. He, doubtless, hoped that some 
lucky accident would prevent the 
strange captain from discovering his 
captives, who were confined between 
the decks. But this was not so, and 
Captain Tom, with his companions, 
was brought back to Holland. They 


are now in close custody, and poor 
Lena assured me repeatedly that only 
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want and misery had driven her uncle 
to this sinful course. Should this be 
really so,” continued Perro, “my mas- 
ter will hearken to Lena’s prayers, and 
endeavor to have his punishment light- 
ened, and himself placed in a position 
where he may earn an honest liveli- 
hood. ‘Tom’s house has been closed by 
the magistrates, and Lena will come 
here as a help to the cook.” 

This all took piace. The girl soon 
bloomed anew with better food and treat- 
ment, and no longer could be called 
the pale Lena. Arwid never lost 
his deep sense of gratitude towards 
her. 

A few days after the conversation 
just related, towards evening, a carriage 
rolled into the court, and stopped. 

A young gentleman, in whom Arwid 
rapturously recognized Gustavus Ros- 
sin, sprang out. He shook him heart- 
ily by the hand, and then hastened to 
the assistance of his wife and Mr. St. 
Girard, while Arwid lifted out the de- 
lighted Camilla. Many were the mu- 
tual greetings and congratulations. 

“You see, my boy,” said Mr. St. 
Girard with a happy smile, “ God has 
so wonderfully ordered all, that, through 
the little benefit I was able to do to 
you, I have found my beloved niece, 
with her husband and child, whom I 
probably would never have seen again. 
But now you must not leave us. Gus- 
tavus will establish himself here, and, 
after you have been well. instructed, 


you can enter business with hia, and | 
become a merchant, as your mother 


desired.” 
“O, my dear, good mother!’ 


’ 


Arwid, with emotion; “if you could 


, 9% 


only share in your son’s happiness! 


cried 
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“Be consoled, my child; we will 
soon seek for her.” 

“ And now look at me, Arwid,” said 
Camilla, half weeping, offering him her 
hands. “ You will stay now with little 
Milly, and we will play nicely together, 
with all the flowers and birds in Grand- 
papa’s garden.” 

Arwid, enchanted, took the lovely 
child by the hand, and was soon again 


| a child himself; for he remembered all 


the games he had played with his sister 
in Zealand, and taught them to the 
joyous Camilla. 

Cecilia soon felt herself at home in her 
uncle’s house, and strove, through ten- 
derness and love, to repay to the old 
man all the sorrow—truly without her 
will—she had caused him. The news 
of the loss of the ship had been false : 
and as all her letters to Europe had 

| probably miscarried, and she, of course, 
received no answers, her husband, see- 


| ing her sadness, concluded finally to 
| bring her home once more. The con- 
| sequences are known to us. 

Rossin began most industriously an 


|extensive business, and took Arwid 


into his counting-house. 

One evening Arwid returned quite 
fatigued from the counting-house, which 
was at some distance from the country 
establishment. 

Camilla stood at the garden door 
awaiting him. 

“ You must come to mamma; some- 

| body is waiting for you.” 

Arwid took the child in his arms, 
/and ran sportively with her through 
the garden, towards Cecilia’s boudoir. 

He opened the door, but who can 

| describe his rapture and delight? Be- 
| fore him stood mother and sister, who 
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folded him in their arms. “QO, my| Here sat, in the beautiful summer 
child, my Arwid!” cried Frau Inge-! days, by the open, vine-wreathed win- 
¢, amid her tears; “have I you| dows, Frau Ingeborg, who always 
really once more ? ” watched for her son’s morning greeting, 
“ My mother, my good, dear moth- | as, everytime he went to the counting- 
er! My beloved sister!” cried the | house, which stood in the heart of the 
boy. He could say no more, for tears | city, he must pass his mother’s dwell- 
choked his voice. ing. 

It was long before the happy ones 
had recovered themselves. Mr. St. 
Girard, Gustavus and Cecilia, were the 
sympathizing witnesses to this touching 
scene, while Milly, quite confounded 
with so many tears, which she did not 7 , 
divine were of the purest joy, sat in _Mr. St Girard, although nearly 
one corner, and cried because the rest | “ighty-six years old, is still strong and 
did. well. Cecilia’s and Camilla’s care have 
soothed his great age, and have kept 
him as fresh and happy as Frau Inge- 
borg, whose children have proved their 
love by unremitting attention and de- 
votion. 

Captain Tom, after having repented 
of his evil deeds during many vears in 
| the house of correction, at Rotterdam, 
| left that institution an altered man. 
| He never returned to Amsterdam, but 
lived in a small fishing village, and 
| supported himself by making nets and 

: catching fish. Lena lives with him; 
ec crepeice te, gr and Mr St. Girard, who takes much 
“ OQ, certainly not!” replied Arwid. | tre , 


; ad | interest in both, has no reason to be 
“ Captain Brandner, who visited me | 

; , . | uneasy on her account, as her uncle 
yesterday for the first time, will not 


sail again until next month. But I will | is now as mild and loving towards her 
zt - . | 


: vn | as he was once harsh and cruel. 
remain where I am so happy! 


And happy were they all, indeed. 
Magdalena—for so we will now, for the Be Kinp tro your Moruer. 
sake of distinction, call Arwid’s sister |“ What would I give,” said Charles 
—soon arranged delightfully the neat | Lamb, “to call my mother back to 
little house, but a few hundred feet | earth for one day, to ask her pardon 
from Mr. St. Girard’s, assigned to her- | upon my knees, for all those acts by 
self and her mother. which I gave her gentle spirit pain.” 


bore 


Many years have passed since then. 
Gustavus Rossin has withdrawn from 
business, and Arwid conducts it all. 
The little Camilla has become a beauti- 
ful maiden, and is betrothed to Arwid. 


“ You shall part no more,” said Mr. 
St. Girard. “Ihave prepared a little 
house in the neighborhood for Frau 
Ingeborg and her daughter, which I 
hope will remind them of their home in 
Zealand. You can see them daily. 
They will rejoice to see you advance 
as an honest merchant; for, even 
should you take a voyage, it will 
scarcely be as a passenger on board 
Captain Brandner’s good ship, the 
‘Fortuna.’ Or would you rather?” 
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S I was walking near | proached me, “let me have a copy of 
the “ Battery,” in New | your paper, I want to see the steamer’s 
York, a few days ago, | news.” 
on my way to the| The boy thrust a copy of the paper 
P7°% steamboat Metropolis, | into my hand, and seemed so excited 
mS a lusty, ragged, and dirty | with desire to continue his walk and 
> newsboy came down | his cry, he could scarcely wait to take 
Broadway with a bundle of| his money. As Ihad no pennies about 
newspapers under his arm, | me, and as I saw not a little of the 
loudly shouting, | rogue in his wicked looking eyes, I held 
“New York Evening ’Erald! arrival | a five cent piece between my fingers 
of the Pacific ! all about the war! New | and asked, 
York ’Erald, last edition !” “How much do you want for your 
“Here, my lad,” said I, “as he ap-| paper, my lad?” 









“ Sixpence!” said he with an impu- 
dent look. 

“ Sixpence !” I replied ; “ why, boy, 
I fear you are roguish. The price of 
the paper is only two cents; why do 
you ask six?” 

“ Well, I'll take three cents,” he re- 
plied, without pausing to explain the 
reason why his first demand was so 
high. 

“ Give me two cents, then,” said I, 
“but I fear you are a bad lad.” 

“ No, give me your money first,” he 
answered. 

Upon this, I offered him his paper, 
and was about to pass on. This 
brought him to his senses, and he took 
out his pennies, gave me the change, 
turned upon his heel, and ran off, 
shouting, 

“New York ’Erald! last edition! 
arrival of Pacific! all about the war! 
New York ’Erald! Evening edition.” 

I now opened my paper, for I felt 
very desirous to glance at the news 
from Europe. I looked first at one 
column and then at another. But I 
searched in vain. I could not find one 
word about the steamer or her news. 
What could it mean? Aha! the boy 
had cheated me. He had sold me the 
morning edition of the paper, which I 
had read nine hours before, and which 
had been printed before the Pacific 
had been telegraphed. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, “ that boy 
has cheated me for the sake of three 
cents. He had those morning papers 
left, and came running down. this 
street with a lie in his mouth, that he 
might push them off among the passen- 
gers by the evening steamers, who, 
being in haste to get on board, would 


purchase papers without pausing to 
look at them, until they got out into 
the river.” 

I have no doubt the young rogue 
thought this a very clever trick. He 
looked as if he had already sinned 
away his conscience, and I dare say he 
felt very little of that pain which fol- 
lows a wrong act ina healthy mind. 
Poor, miserable boy! I pity him and 
can but indulge the fear that in a few 
years he will be the inmate of a State 
prison. That successful lie will lead 
him to bolder sins, and finally to 
ruin. 

I hope my young readers feel as I do 
toward him. If that keen eyed boy, 
now reading these lines, is more 
pleased at the newsboy’s trick, than he 


*| is pained at his deceit, it is a sign that 


his mind is more inclined to evil than 
to good. A right minded youth shrinks 
with disgust from a dishonorable act, 
however smartly it may be done; 
while the wicked can find fun in the 
skill of wickedness. 

That poor newsboy not only sinned 
against God and himself in telling me 
that lie, but he also injured the honest 
newsboys of New York. His act made 
me suspect that New York newsboys 
are bad asa class. It makes you think 
so. I shall be on my guard against 
every newsboy I meet, when I go to 
New York again, and so will you after 
reading this story. 

Now this suspicion may be unjust 
toward some of those boys. There may 
be some choice boys in the class he 
represented, and my suspicion of them 
may be unjust. Yet I can’t help feel- 
ing it. My duty to avoid being im- 
posed on, even in a trifle, will cause 
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S I was walking near 
the “ Battery,” in New 
York, a few days ago, 
on my way to the 
steamboat Metropolis, 
*S a lusty, ragged, and dirty 
AS newsboy came down 
Broadway with a bundle of 







loudly shouting, 

“ New York Evening ’Erald ! arrival 
of the Pacific ! all about the war! New 
York ’Erald, last edition !” 

“Here, my lad,” said I, “as he ap- 








newspapers under his arm, | 


proached me, “let me have a copy of 
your paper, I want to see the steamer’s 
news.” 

The boy thrust a copy of the paper 
into my hand, and seemed so excited 
with desire to continue his walk and 
his cry, he could scarcely wait to take 
his money. As Ihad no pennies about 
me, and as I saw not a little of the 


| rogue in his wicked looking eyes, I held 


a five cent piece between my fingers 
and asked, 
“How much do you want for your 


paper, my lad ?” 
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“ Sixpence!” said he with an impu- 
dent look. 

“ Sixpence !” I replied ; “ why, boy, 
I fear you are roguish. The price of 
the paper is only two cents; why do 
you ask six ?” 

“ Well, I'll take three cents,” he re- 
plied, without pausing to explain the 
reason why his first demand was so 
high. 

“ Give me two cents, then,” said I, 
“ but I fear you are a bad lad.” 

“ No, give me your money first,” he 
answered. 

Upon this, I offered him his paper, 
and was about to pass on. This 
brought him to his senses, and he took 
out his pennies, gave me the change, 
turned upon his heel, and ran off, 
shouting, 

“New York ’Erald! last edition! 
arrival of Pacific! all about the war! 
New York ’Erald! Evening edition.” 

I now opened my paper, for I felt 
very desirous to glance at the news 
from Europe. I looked first at one 
column and then at another. But I 
searched in vain. I could not find one 
word about the steamer or her news. 
What could it mean? Aha! the boy 
had cheated me. He had sold me the 
morning edition of the paper, which I 
had read nine hours before, and which 
had been printed before the Pacific 
had been telegraphed. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, “ that boy 
has cheated me for the sake of three 
cents. He had those morning papers 
left, and came running down. this 
street with a lie in his mouth, that he 
might push them off among the passen- 
gers by the evening steamers, who, 
being in haste to get on board, would 
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purchase papers without pausing to 
look at them, until they got out into 
the river.” 

I have no doubt the young rogue 
thought this a very clever trick. He 
looked as if he had already sinned 
away his conscience, and I dare say he 
felt very little of that pain which fol- 
lows a wrong act ina healthy mind. 
Poor, miserable boy! I pity him and 
can but indulge the fear that in a few 
years he will be the inmate of a State 
prison. That successful lie will lead 
him to bolder sins, and finally to 
ruin. 

I hope my young readers feel as I do 
toward him. If that keen eyed boy, 
now reading these lines, is more 
pleased at the newsboy’s trick, than he 


| is pained at his deceit, it is a sign that 


his mind is more inclined to evil than 
to good. - A right minded youth shrinks 
with disgust from a dishonorable act, 
however smartly it may be done; 
while the wicked can find fun in the 
skill of wickedness. 

That poor newsboy not only sinned 
against God and himself in telling me 
that lie, but he also injured the honest 
newsboys of New York. His act made 
me suspect that New York newsboys 
are bad asa class. It makes you think 
so. I shall be on my guard against 
every newsboy I meet, when I go to 
New York again, and so will you after 
reading this story. 

Now this suspicion may be unjust 
toward some of those boys. There may 
be some choice boys in the class he 
represented, and my suspicion of them 
may be unjust. Yet I can’t help feel- 
ing it. My duty to avoid being im- 
posed on, even in a trifle, will cause 
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| me to deal with them as with boys who 
| will cheat me if they can. The boy 
who cheated me has thus done all his 
| fellow newsboys a great wrong. He 
| has exposed them all to be regarded 
with suspicion. 
It was this view of the effect of sin 
on others, which led the wicked Arab 
of whom I told you sometime since, to 
give up the fruits of hisdeceit. I refer 
to that Arab who was very anxious to 
procure a magnificent horse, which its 
owner would not sell. Determined to 
secure the steed, the deceitful Arab 
watched for the horse and its rider in 
Seeing them approach, he 
laid down and feigned himself very 
sick. The owner of the horse saw him, 
pitied him, and, leaping from his sad- 
dle, rushed to his relief. Watching a 
favorable moment, the other sprang up, 
seized the coveted horse, jumped on to 
his back, and rode a short distance. 
Then, turning round, he laughed at 
his victim for allowing him to get his 
horse so easily. 
But what did the wronged but noble 
| Arab say? He told the cheat he might 
keep the horse if he would promise 
never to tell how he obtained him. 
He feared, he said, that if his trick 
became known, the Arabs would never 


they should be robbed as he had been. 
This thought touched the deceitful 
Arab’s heart. He repented of his 
sin, restored the steed, and the two 
Arabs became fast friends. 

I want my readers to remember this 
story, together with that of the news- 
boy. I wish them to learn from both, 
the lesson that deceit and lying are 
sins which do harm both to him who 


stop to help the sick, lest by so doing | 
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|commits them, and usually to many 
other persons of his class. F. F. 


Never TO BE ForGotten.—A 
| youth lamenting the death of an affec- 
tionate parent, a friend endeavored to 
console him by saying he had always 
conducted towards the departed one 
| with tenderness and respect. “So I 
thought,” said the other, “while my 
parent was living; but now I remem- 
| ber with shame and deep sorrow, many 
| instances of disobedience and neglect, 
| for which, alas, it is now too late ever 
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| to make any atonement. 

| 

| Curist AN EXAMPLE 

| DREN.—* Let all children remember,” 

isays Dr. Dwight, “if ever they are 
weary of laboring for their parents, 
that Christ labored for his ; if impatient 

| of their commands, that Christ cheer- 


TO CHIL- 


| fully obeyed; if reluctant to provide 
for their parents, that Christ forgot 
himself and provided for his mother 
amid the agonies of the crucifixion. 
The affectionate language of this divine 
example to every child is, ‘ Go thou 
and do likewise !’” 


Tue mother of a little boy, about six 
years of age, went in search of a house, 
Hav- 
|ing taken one of but a single apart- 
ment, on their way home the boy burst 
His mother inquired what 


| 
| 


sessment 


taking her son along with her. 


into tears. 


| was the matter? ‘ Because you have 
| taken that house,” said the child. “ My 
dear,” replied the mother, “ is not that 
a better house than the one which we 


“ Yes,” said he, 





| at present occupy ?” 


| sobbing; “but there is no closet for 
| prayers in it.” 
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THE POINT OF SIGHT—THE POINT OF | view of it, what shall I draw on the 
STATION. paper first ? 
Jon. The horizontal line, papa, to 
P. To-lay I have brought you a/| show the height of the eye. 
square box to draw. I will place it} P. Now, I am going to place the 
before you so that the middle shall be | drawing before you. I shall not place 


exactly ona level with your eye. Now | either of the sides opposite to your eye, 


as we are going to make a perspective | but only one of the edges, so— 


You can see by the large round dot, 
which point of the line your eye is op- 
posite to. 

Jon. Yes, papa. Iam standing ex- 
actly opposite the front edge of the 
box. 

P. Very well. 
two new 


Now I will give you 
The 
place where you are now standing 
(opposite to the box) is called the point 
of station. 

W. That is because he is stationed 
there, I suppose. 

P. And the place on the horizontal 
line on which his eyes rests when he 
looks straight before him, is called the 
point of sight. 

W. There, that dot is the point of 


names to remember. 


P. That is correct. You may have 
a point of sight in any part of the hori- 
zontal line. Indeed the point of sight 
means only what Ion said—* that part 
of the horizontal line which is exactly 
opposite to the point of station.” 

Now, I want you to think of some- 
thing. Can you imagine to yourself, 
Lucy, a straight line drawn from Ion’s 
eye to the point of sight. 

L. We can all think of that easily ; 
and the line would form a right angle 
with the horizontal line. 

P. Then, I will show you another 
picture— 

Here are two boxes, one on each 
side of the point of sight. 

Jon. And, papa, their lines incline 


sight, [suppose ; butif he were to move | to that point. They don’t run to any 
a little to the right of it, the point of| vanishing points. 


sight would be moved also. 


P. You say, Ion, “ their lines incline” 


Ion. Because the point of station |—which lines do you mean ? 


would be changed. 


I should first 


Jon. I mean the lines which are made 


change my point of station, and then | for the side view. 


the point of sight must be changed with | 


it, because the point of sight must be 
opposite to the point of station. 


of these lines are thus inclined. 
of the lines of the side view are perpen- 





P. Now you have not told me which 
Two 
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dicular—they do not incline to the | the box—those which would be hori- 


point of sight. 


zontal if the side of the square were 


Ion. I mean, papa, the lines which | placed in front. 


are drawn for the top and bottom of 


self correctly. You meant, then, to 
say, that in the side view, “ the lines 
drawn for the top and bottom of the 
box, incline towards the point of sight.” 
Those lines are really horizontal. You 
may therefore say, “the horizontal 
lines which mark the top and bottom 
of the box, must incline towards the 
point of sight. 

Do you know why it is so? 

L, They must be drawn so for the 
distant side of the box to appear smaller 
than the near side. 

P. But why do they not incline to 
some vanishing point, just as the lines 
ef the box do, in the first drawing—in- 
stead of inclining to the point of sight. 

Jon. I cannot tell exactly. I can 
see by looking at the drawing, that 
you do not want a vanishing point, but 
I cannot tell why. 

W. I think that really the point of 
sight is a sort of vanishing point. 

P. Well, you are not far wrong, 
Willie; so think about it, and see next 
week whether you can tell me when 
lines should incline to a vanishing point, 
and when to a point of sight. You 
need not make up any lesson to-day. 


Good bye! 


Ion. I think, Willie, now that papa 
has gone, that we had better repeat 


p< 


P. Now you have expressed your- 


wane essen e etree 


together what we have learned, or else 
we shall forget it. 

W. Very well, Lucy and I will say 
it. The point at which we stand to look 
at any object is called THE POINT OF 
STATION. 

That part of the horizontal line which 
is opposite to the point of station is 
called THE POINT OF SIGHT. 

Sometimes when we draw an object in 
perspective, the horizontal lines must all 
incline toa point of sight instead of a 
vanishing point ; but we do not yet know 
why. 

A Goop Rerason.—A_ pedagogue 
had two pupils ; to one he was very par- 
tial, and to the other very severe. 
One morning it happened that these 
two were late, and were called out to 
account for it. 

“You must have heard the bell, 
boys; why did you not come?” 

“ Please, sir,” said the favorite, “I 
was dreamin’ that I was goin’ to Cali- 
forny, and I thought the school-bell was 
the steamboat-bell that I was goin’ in.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the master, 

glad of any pretext to excuse his fa- 
vorite,) and now, sir, (turning to the 
other) what have you to say ?” . 

“ Please sir,” said the puzzled boy, 

“ T—I was waitin’ to see Tom off!” 
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CHARLEY AND THE PEACH. 


ARY Williams had 
just dismissed the last 
of her pupils for the 
day, and after closing 
the blinds and seeing 
% that all things were in 
order in the school-room, 






running back all out of breath 
exclaiming, 

“ Miss Wi'ums, Miss Wi'’ums, Char- 
ley Langdon, he stole a peach, he did! 
Right up street, from the grocery !” 

“ Are you sure that Charley stole the 
peach ?” said Mary, without seeming 
much interested in her little inform- 
ant. 

“ Yes, he did, Miss Wi’ums, for I see 
him. A whole basket of ’em stands 
close by the door, and the man’s gone 
away, and Charley said he’s goin’ to 
have one of ’em. I told him he’d be a 
thief, and he said ‘ he didn’t care.’ ” 

Now Mary Williams remembered 
where Charley lived, and she knew he 
had few good things for either mind or 
body. She remembered, too, how in- 
viting the fine yellow peaches looked 
as she passed them on her way to 
school, and she did not wonder at Char- 
ley’s crime. Nor is it any wonder 
that many children yield to the same 
temptation. | He was only a poor boy, 
and had only stolen a peach, yet she 
had no intention of letting it pass unno- 
ticed. As she passed out of the door 
she said, 

“ Where is Charley now ?” 

“ He’s comin’ down street just now. 





I told him he’d meet you, and he said 
he didn’t care; he'd put the peach in 
his pocket.” Mary looked pleasantly, 
and the little fellow wondered why she 
said so little. Presently she turned 
the corner and saw Charley coming 
towards her. Ashe drew nearer, he 
kept his eyes on the ground. 

“ Good evening, Charley.” No an- 
swer. But he stepped quicker, and 
took the other side of the walk, as if in 
a hurry to get by. “ Good evening,” 
said she, again, so pleasantly the boy 
took courage to half utter “ Good even- 
ing.” 

“ What’s the matter, Charley ? some- 
thing troubles you.” 

* T ha’n’t got nothin’,” said the boy. 

“ But what troubles you, Charley ?” 

“ They said I stole a peach, but I 
didn’t! I ha’n’t got nothin’ in my 
pocket,” said the boy, still keeping his 
eyes on the ground and attempting to 
go. Mary laid her hand on his arm, 
and said, kindly, “ Wait, Charley, and 
tell me all about it. Havn’t you some- 
thing in your pocket ?” 

“ But I didn’t steal it. He give it 
to me, he did.” 

“Ts ita peach? Will you let me 
see it?” A little afraid of losing his 
stolen property, the boy slowly drew it 
from his pocket, where it had lain but 
half concealed all the time. 

“Tt isa fine peach, Charley. I saw 
some just like it this morning. Is it 
one of them ?” 

“Tt come from the grocery, but —” 

“Are you sure the man gave it. 


you?” No answer. 
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“ Tell me, Charley. Are you sure 
you did not steal it ?” 

“ ] won’t ever do so again,” said the 
boy, now in no hurry to go, but begin- 
ning to weep bitterly. 

“ T hope you never will; but do you 
know whose it is now ?” 

“ It’s his—the man’s up there.” 

“Yes, and if it is his, he ought to 
have it. Will you take it to him and 
tell him how you came by it?” 

“Q, I can’t, I don’t want to go there | 
again!” said Charley weeping more | 
bitterly than ever, “I don’t want to go | 
there.” | 

“But why, my little fellow ? what | 
will you do with the peach?” =. 

“ But I can’t; he’ll hurt me, if I 
do.” 

“ No, he will not hurt you. If I go 
with you, you'll go, won’t you ?” 

“Will you go back with me? 
Won’t you let him hurt me?” said the 
boy trustingly. 

“No, he will not hurt you if you 
return the peach and tell him what 
you have done: but come, we must not 
wait.” 

They started up the street, Charley 
close by her side, as if she were his 
only friend and protection. 

“ There he is!” exclaimed the boy, 
“won’t you Jet him touch me?” The 
grocer was standing in the door, and 
bowed low as his supposed customers 
came up. 

“ Here is a little boy that wishes to 
speak with you,” said Mary. 

“Well, what is it, my little fel- 
low ?” 

“ J-I-I stole a peach, but I won’t ever 
do so again. I’m sorry; I won’t ever | 


do so.any more!” said the boy, hold- | 


THE PEACH. 


ing up the dear bought fruit, “I 
brought it back, for she told me to.’’ 

“Well,” said the grocer slowly, and 
evidently surprised at the sudden hon- 
esty of Charley Langdon, “ since 
you’ve took the pains to bring it back 
you may keep it now. I guess you 
won't take any more.” 

“ No, I won’t ever steal any more,” 
and the little fellow’s eyes sparkled 
with joy at recovering the peach, and 
still more his relief from fear and 
guilt. 

“Now you had better run home, 
Charley,” said Mary ; and he scampered 
down street, while she went to her 
home, who can doubt, with an inward 
happiness that the applause of hundreds 
could not have given. 


Gop EverywHeEerRe.—Collins, the 


| infidel, once meeting a plain country- 


man, inquired where he was going. 
“To church, sir.” “What to do 
there?” “ To worship God.” “ Pray 
tell me is your God a great or a little 
God?” “ He is so great, sir, that the 
heavens cannot contain him, and so 
little that he dwells in my heart.” 
Collins afterward declared, that this 
simple, yet sublime answer, had more 
effect on his mind than all the volumes 
he had ever read. 


Tue ATHEIST ON THE ALPS.— 
Amid the sublime scenery of the Alps, 
a wretch had the hardihood to write 
over against his name, in the Album 
kept for visitors, “ An atheist.” It caught 
the eye of a minister who followed, 
when he at once wrote under it, “ Jf 
an atheist, a fool; tf not, a liar. 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
(Continued from page 68.) 


UEEN Isabella was 
» the soul of the war in 
. » Granada. She super- 
oUF intended the military 
hygrma and per- 







NS part of the encampment. 
The day after his arrival, Pe- 
dro saw this beautiful queen 
with a demeanor at once gen- 
tle and dignified, as she rode out to 
review her troops. Superbly mounted, 
and dressed in complete armor, she 
gave her directions as one who knew 
the art of war, and administered words 
of commendation or sympathy suited 
to the condition of the soldier. She 
was much beloved by her army; and 
to deserve her approbation was the 
aim of every warrior there. 

A day or two afterward an alarming 
accident occurred. The queen was 
lodged ina grand pavilion belonging 
to the Marquis of Cadiz. One night, 
through the carelessness of an attend- 
ant, a lamp was placed in such a situ- 
ation that, owing to a gust of wind, it 
set fire to the loose drapery of the 
pavilion, which was instantly in a 
blaze. The flames communicated with 
fearful rapidity to the neighboring 
tents, and the whole camp was men- 
aced with destruction. The queen and 
her children were in great danger, 
and escaped with difficulty, though 
fortunately without injury. The 
trumpets sounded, and there was a 
general alarm. Some thought it was a 


night attack of the enemy; and King | tunate monarch, convinced that it was | 


Ferdinand, snatching up his arms, put 
himself at the head of his troops. He, 
however, soon ascertained the nature 
of the disaster, and contented himself 
with posting the Marquis of Cadiz, with 
a strong body of horse, to repel any 
sally the Moors might be inclined to 
make in the confusion. The fire was 
at length happily extinguished, but not 
without the loss of much valuable prop- 
erty in jewels, plate, brocade, and other 
costly decorations in the tents ofsthe 
nobility. 

To guard against a similar disaster, 
the Spanish sovereigns determined to 
build a strong town on the place of the 
present encampment. ‘The soldiers all 
set to work immediately, and in less 
than three months this stupendous task 
was accomplished! When completed, 
the whole army was desirous that the 
new city should bear the name of their 
illustrious queen; but Isabella modestly 
declined this tribute, and bestowed, 
on the place the title of “ Santa Fé,” 
in token of her own and her people’s 
trust in Divine Providence. 

Now, when the Moors beheld a 
strong town rise up before their capital 
city, they felt that there was no hope 


| for them; for they saw what a deter- 


mined enemy they had to deal with. 
“ Alas, our fate is sealed!” cried King 
Abdallah ; “ ther have set foot on our 
land, never to leave it more! Beauti- 
ful Granada, thy doom is fixed! the 
light of the Alhambra is set forever!” 
Mortified and miserable, the unfor- 
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“ Tell me, Charley. 
you did not steal it ?” 
“ ] won’t ever do so again,” said the 
boy, now in no hurry to go, but begin- 
ning to weep bitterly. 
“ T hope you never will; but do you 
know whose it is now ?” 
“ It’s his—the man’s up there.” 
“Yes, and if it is his, he ought to 
have it. 
tell him how you came by it?” 


“QO, I can’t, I don’t want to go there | 
again!” said Charley weeping more | 
bitterly than ever, “I don’t want to go | 
| Charley,” said Mary ; and he scampered 


there.” 
“ But why, my little fellow ? what 
will you do with the peach ? ” 


“But I can’t; he'll hurt me, if I| happiness that the applause of hundreds 


do.” 

“ No, he will not hurt you. If I go 
with you, you'll go, won’t you ?” 

“Will you go back with me? 
Won’t you let him hurt me?” said the 
boy trustingly. 

“No, he will not hurt you if you 


return the peach and tell him what | | a aoe te 
e e 


you have done: but come, we must not 
wait.” 

They started up the street, Charley 
close by her side, as if she were his 
only friend and protection. 

“ There he is!” exclaimed the boy, 
“won’t you Jet him touch me?” The 
grocer was standing in the door, and 
bowed low as his supposed customers 
came up. 

“ Here is a little boy that wishes to 
speak with you,” said Mary. 

“Well, what is it, my little fel- 
low ?” 

“ J-I-I stole a peach, but I won’t ever 
do so again. I’m sorry; I won’t ever 
do so.any more!” said the boy, hold- 
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Are you sure{ing up the dear bought fruit, “I 


brought it back, for she told me to.’’ 
“Well,” said the grocer slowly, and 
evidently surprised at the sudden hon- 
esty of Charley Langdon, “ since 
you’ve took the pains to bring it back 
you may keep it now. I guess you 
won’t take any more.” 
“ No, I won’t ever steal any more,” 


Will you take it to him and |and the little fellow’s eyes sparkled 
| with joy at recovering the peach, and 


still more his relief from fear and 
guilt. 
“Now you had better run home, 


down street, while she went to her 
home, who can doubt, with an inward 


could not have given. 


Gop EverywHErRrE.—Collins, the 


‘infidel, once meeting a plain country- 


man, inquired where he was going. 
“To church, sir.” “What to do 
there?” “To worship God.” “ Pray 
your God a great or a little 
God?” “ He is so great, sir, that the 
heavens cannot contain him, and so 
little that he dwells in my heart.” 
Collins afterward declared, that this 
simple, yet sublime answer, had more 
effect on his mind than all the volumes 
he had ever read. 


Tue ATHEIST ON THE ALPS.— 
Amid the sublime scenery of the Alps, 
a wretch had the hardihood to write 
over against his name, in the Album 
kept for visitors, “ An atheist.” It caught 
the eye of a minister who followed, 
when he at once wrote under it, “ Jf 


| an atheist, a fool; tif not, a liar. 
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; UEEN Isabella was 
the soul of the war in 
Granada. She super- 






IWS part of the encampment. 

: The day after his arrival, Pe- 

dro saw this beautiful queen 

with a demeanor at once gen- 
tle and dignified, as she rode out to 
review her troops. Superbly mounted, 
and dressed in complete armor, she 
gave her directions as one who knew 
the art of war, and administered words 
of commendation or sympathy suited 
to the condition of the soldier. She 
was much beloved by her army; and 
to deserve her approbation was the 
aim of every warrior there. 

A day or two afterward an alarming 
accident occurred. The queen was 
lodged ina grand pavilion belonging 
to the Marquis of Cadiz. One night, 
through the carelessness of an attend- 
ant, a lamp was placed in such a situ- 
ation that, owing to a gust of wind, it 

| set fire to the loose drapery of the 
| pavilion, which was instantly in a 
blaze. The flames communicated with 
fearful rapidity to the neighboring 
tents, and the whole camp was men- 
aced with destruction. The queen and 
her children were in great danger, 
and escaped with difficulty, though 
fortunately without injury. The 
trumpets sounded, and there was a 
general alarm. Some thought it was a 
night attack of the enemy; and King 
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FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


(Continued from page 68.) 


Ferdinand, snatching up his arms, put 
himself at the head of his troops. He, 
however, soon ascertained the nature 
of the disaster, and contented himself 


| with posting the Marquis of Cadiz, with 


a strong body of horse, to repel any 
sally the Moors might be inclined to 
make in the confusion. The fire was 
at length happily extinguished, but not 
without the loss of much valuable prop- 
erty in jewels, plate, brocade, and other 
costly decorations in the tents ofsthe 
nobility. 

To guard against a similar disaster, 
the Spanish sovereigns determined to 
build a strong town on the place of the 
present encampment. ‘The soldiers all 
set to work immediately, and in less 
than three months this stupendous task 
was accomplished! When completed, 
the whole army was desirous that the 
new city should bear the name of their 
illustrious queen; but Isabella modestly 
declined this tribute, and bestowed, 
on the place the title of “ Santa Fé,” 
in token of her own and her people’s 
trust in Divine Providence. 

Now, when the Moors beheld a 
strong town rise up before their capital 
city, they felt that there was no hope 


| for them; for they saw what a deter- 


mined enemy they had to deal with. 
“ Alas, our fate is sealed!” cried King 
Abdallah; “ ther have set foot on our 
land, never to leave it more! Beauti- 
ful Granada, thy doom is fixed! the 
light of the Alhambra is set forever!” 
Mortified and miserable, the unfor- 
tunate monarch, convinced that it was 
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useless to resist any longer, entered 
into a treaty with Ferdinand for the 
surrender of the city; and, after a 
siege of eight months, Granada sub- 
mitted to her conquerors. 

On the second of January, 1492, the 
whole Christian camp exhibited a scene 
of extraordinary animation and joy. 
Ferdinand and Isabella were about to 
take possession of the city they had 
besieged so long. Pedro, mounted on 
a beautiful little pony, accompanying 
Prince John, viewed the stirring scene 
with boyish wonder and delight. The 
sovereigns and their court were in gay 
and magnificent attire ;—King Ferdi- 
nand, surrounded by his nobles, with 
their stately retinues, glittering in gorge- 
ous coats of mail, and proudly displaying 
the armorial bearings of their ancient 
houses ; and Queen Isabella further in 
the rear, attended by the beauty and 
chivalry of Spain. The Grand Car- 
dinal Mendoza had been sent forward 
at the head of a large detachment to 
occupy the Alhambra, preparatory to 
the entrance of the sovereigns. As 
Ferdinand waited till this was done, on 
the banks of the Xenil, the Moorish 
king approached with a train of fifty 
cavaliers. He was about to dismount 
and salute the victorious monarch’s 
hand, by way of homage, when Fer- 
dinand hastily prevented him, and 
embraced him with every mark of 
sympathy and regard. Abdallah then 
delivered up the keys of the Alhambra 
to his conqueror, saying, “ They are 
thine, O king, since Allah so decrees 
it; use thy success with clemency and 
moderation.” Ferdinand would have 
endeavored to console the unfortunate 
prince, but he moved on with dejected 







looks to the spot occupied by Isabella; 
and, after similar acts of obeisance, rode 
slowly on with his little band of follow- 
ers. He had gone from his beloved 
and beautiful home, never more to 
return to it! 

In the meantime the sovereigns 
waited with impatience for the signal 
that the cardinal had occupied the city. 
And soon the large silver cross, borne 
by Ferdinand throughout the war, was 
seen sparkling in the sunbeams, while 
the royal standards waved triumphantly 
from the red towers of the stately Al- 
hambra. At this glorious and long 
desired spectacle, the whole army, pene- 
trated with deep emotion, fell on their 
knees in grateful thanksgiving to God, 
while the solemn chant of the Je Deum 
burst forth from every lip. They re- 


joiced at this triumph of the Cross over 


the Crescent,—of the Christian over 
the Infidel. 

When their joy was a little abated, 
the grandees all came forward, and, 
kneeling down before the queen, sa- 
luted her hand in token of homage to 
her as sovereign of Granada. The 
procession then advanced toward the 
city, the king and queen in the midst, 
arrayed with royal splendor, and fol- 
lowed by a long train of gallant knights 
and noble ladies. The trumpets sound- 
ed, the banners waved, and, amid the 
rejoicings of their people, Ferdinand 
and Isabella took possession of the 
royal palace of the Alhambra. 

In the mean time, the Moorish king, 
pursuing his way, reached a rocky em- 
inence which commanded a view of 
Granada. He checked his horse to 
take a farewell look of the city he so 
loved. Never had it appeared so 
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above all. The enameled vega lay 
spread out below, and the silver wind- 
ings of the Xenil were clearly seen. 
As the eyes of the exiled prince wan- 
dered for the last time over this, scene 
of his departed greatness, a peal of 
artillery, faintly heard, told him that 
the city was taken possession of, and 
the throne of the Moslem kings lost 


| || forever. The unhappy Abdallah burst 
|| into tears. His mother indignantly 
|| reproached him for his weakness. 


“You do well,” she said, “ to weep like 
a woman for what you could not defend 
“ Alas! alas!” replied 
the unfortunate monarch, “ when were 
The scene 
of this event is still pointed out to the 
traveller, and the rocky height from 
which King Abdallah took a sad fare- 
well of his princely halls is commemo- 
rated by the title of “ The last sigh of 


like a man!” 


woes ever equal to mine!” 


the Moor.” 


“There was crying in Granada, when the 
sun was going down, 

Some calling on the Trinity,—some calling 
on Mahoun; 

Here pass’d away the Koran,—there, in the 
Cross was borne, 

And here was heard the Christian bell—and 
there the Moorish horn. 


Te Deum Laudamus! was up the Acala 
sung: 

Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were 
all the crescents flung: 

The arms thereon of Arragon they with 
Castile display ; 

One king comes in in triumph—one weep- 
ing goes away. 
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beautiful in his eyes. Each tower and 
minaret glistened in the sun, while the 
| proud Alhambra rose conspicuous 
| 
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Thus cried the weeper, while his hands his 
beard did tear, 

“ Farewell! farewell! Granada! thou city 
without peer! 

Woe! woe! thou pride of heathendom' 
seven hundred years and more 

Have gone since first the faithful thy royal 
sceptre bore! 



































‘ No reverence can he claim, the king that 
such a land hath lost— 

On charger never can he ride, nor Jead the 
embattled host; 

But in some dark and dismal place, where 
none his face may see, 

There, weeping and lamenting, alone that 
king should be!" 


Thus spoke Granada’s king, as he was rid- 
ing to the sea, » 

About to cross Gibraltar’s Straits, away to 
Barbary.” 
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After the taking of Granada, Prince 
John and his young companions ap- 
plied more diligently to their studies, | 
and rapidly improved under their able | 
masters. They were taught that war | 
was not the business of life, and though 
hitherto their heads had been full of —_| 
knightly prowess and military adven- | 
ture, yet now that the conquest of 
Granada was complete, they began to | 
take pleasure in various branches of 
useful knowledge. The abilities of the 
prince were great; and his character | 
was most amiable. Pedro became 
much attached to him, while he enjoyed 
also many a merfy laugh with his 
young friend, the Duke of Guimara- 
ens. 


To sin once is too much; but a thou- 
sand acts of devotion toward God are 


not sufficient to honor Him. 
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which the Turks rely on to fill their 
engines in case of fire ?” 

“Yes, they depend onthe Sakas, 
and when there is a fire, it proves very 
destructive. Thousands of houses be- 
| ing often destroyed before these sleepy 
| Turks succeed in putting it out — but 
here we are at the house of the Howl- 











ing Dervishes.” 

“ What, is this plain building their 
place of meeting ?” 

“ Yes, this is it. Come along.” 

Ralph followed Captain Murray into 
the hall or vestibule, where an old Der- 





WATER CARRIER. | vish muttered and made a sign for them 


As Ralph and his friend walked to take off their shoes. 
from the cemetery, at Scutari, toward “Put off our shoes!” whispered 


the monastery of the Howling Dervish-| Ralph to the Captain with a look of 


es, they met a Turk with a chibouk in | surprise, “ what is that for?” 
“ Custom, custom,” said Mr. Murray. 





his mouth, and a curious article made 
of leather hanging under his arm. | « The Mohammedans call us infidels, 
“Look, Mr. Murray,” exclaimed | you know, and make us go shoeless 
Ralph, touching the Captain’s arm, | into their sacred places or stay outside. 
“ Look, sir, at that old Turk, with a | We must respect their wishes if we 
sort of night cap on his head. What! want to see them worship.” 
an odd looking genius he is !” Having removed their shoes, they 
“ TIe is one of the Sakas or water} entered the room in which the Der- 
carriers of the city,” replied Captain| vishes were assembled. It was low, 
Murray. “ That thing under his arm | filthy and bare. Ralph thought it 





, 


might be about forty feet square. 
About three feet from the wall was a 
railing, extending around three sides 
of the room. Within this railing were 
the Dervishes, with their long petti- 
coats and high caps. Their high priest 
stood on a mat at one end of the 


is his vessel or bottle for carrying 
water. I once saw a lot of those fel- 
lows at a fire. When the engine was 
drawn up before the burning buildings 
they crowded round it to fill it with 
water from their bottles; but the self- 
ish fellows would not pour in a drop 
until they had money given them.” enclosure, looking very solemn. 

“Indeed! I think they deserved a} As the Dervishes entered, they kissed 
whipping for their selfishness. But | his hand before taking their places. 
are their leathern bottles the means} They looked shrivelled, lean and 
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wretched. Taking their places, two of for over an hour, occasionally erying 
their number uttered a low guttural “God is great, and Mohammed is his 
sound. This was taken up by the. | Prophet !” At last, they seemed quite 
others, who now begun to swing their | exhausted. Then, their high priest 
arms and sway their bodies to and fro, | stepped forward. They ceased their 
gradually raising their voices with a " howlings. The Sheikh prayed, and 
howling noise which Ralph thought was | | the Dervishes kissed him and retired. 
really frightful They continued this | Here is a picture of their exercises as 
exercise, one of their number playing | Ralph afterwards saw them at their col- 
on the flute meanwhile, until they lege in Pera, where they had flutes 
frothed at the mouth and were covered | and drums to stimulate their devo- 


| 


with perspiration Thus they went on | tions. 





HOWLING DERVISHES. 


After this ceremony, the Turks | standing with his whole weight upon 
brought their children to the Shiekh or | their backs or breasts. 
priest to be blessed by him and to be| When Ralph saw him stand thus on 
cured of their diseases. Old men and | a poor sick baby, he could hardly help 
children came for the same purpose.| crying out. Restraining himself he 
The sick were laid on the floor and the | squeezed Mr. Murray’s arm, and whis- 
priest adopted the strange method of | | pered, 
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“What cruelty! he will surely kill 
the child.” 

“No he wont,” whispered the eap- 
tain. He knows how to do that thing, 
and the people think he has the power 
of treading disease out of their bodies 
with his feet.” 

“ Dreadful!” exclaimed Ralph inan 
undertone. 

“« Come, let us leave,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray. 

“Yes sir,” replied Ralph—* but 
stop, here are some new dervishes com- 
ing. They are smarter looking than 
the others. I wonder who they are.” 

“ They are the dancing Dervishes,— 
but let us go.” 





A DANCING DERVISH. 


Our travellers now retired from the 
room to the vestibule. Having put on 
their shoes, they left the place and di- 
rected their steps toward the water- 
side. 

As they were leaving the piace an 
old dervish offered to sell them a pic- 
ture of the funeral ceremony of a der- 


place a copy of it at the end of this 
article. 

“ Well, well,” observed Ralph, “ we 
have seen a curious sight to-day, in- 
deed.” 

“ Curious enough, my boy. Those 
dervishes are a dirty sect of knaves in 
my opinion.” 

“T suppose you have seen them 
before, sir?” 

“ Yes, Ralph, I saw them on my last 
voyage to this port.” 

“ Did you ever see the Dancing Der- 
vishes go through with their perform- 
ances, sir? ” 

O, yes; but it’s about the same 
thing; only the dancers are not quite 
so violent and noisy as the howlers.” 

Ralph now busied himself with his 
thoughts, and he and the Captain soon 
threaded the streets of Scutari down to 
the shore. Here they hired a caique, 
and soon found themselves on board 
their ship, weary with their walk but 
quite gratified with their excursion. 

In hunting over the Captain’s li- 
brary that evening, Ralph learned sev- 
eral things about the dervishes, which 
he wrote down in his note-book thus: 

1. Dervish is a Persian word, signify- 
ing a beggar; and I think the dervishes 
are a beggarly looking set. 

2. The dervishes are a Mohammc- 
dan sect. The name of their founder 
was Mrevetava. They are very 
numerous. They profess great mod- 

| esty, humility and poverty. They 
treat themselves very cruelly, burning 


| themselves with hot irons that they 


_may learn patience, for which I think 
_ they are very great fools. 
| 8. They think highly of the flute. 


vish. Mr. Murray bought it. I will | They say Jacon, the Jewish patriarch, 





A child six years of age being intro- 
duced into company, was asked by a 
| dignified clergyman “ where God was?” 
with the offer of an orange; “ Tell 
me,” replied the boy, “ where he is not, 
and I will give you two.” 


Oh may these thoughts possess my breast, 
Where’er I rove, where’er I rest! 

Nor let my weaker passions dare 

Consent to sin, for God is there. 
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| sang praises to God aided by it. They 
| also say that Mevelava kept turning | believe. 
| round four days without food, while 
his companion, Hamsa, played the 
| flute. At the close of this long, whirl- 

ing dance, he received a revelation 
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lish his order—all which I do not 





4. The dervishes bear a very bad 
character. 

With this extract from Ralph’s jour- 
nal I must close this article. F. F. 


















Ir is reported that when Dr. Watts 
was about seven or eight years old, he 
was desired by his mother to write her 
some lines, as was the custom with the 
other boys, after the school hours were 
over, for which she used to reward him 
with a farthing. He obeyed, and pre- 
sented her with the following couplet: 


“T write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.”’ 








OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 


TITS fine looking gentleman 1s 
Commodore Perry. Every young 
sailor can tell you, that he commanded 
the little fleet which captured the 
sritish squadron in Lake Erie in 
1813. 


Commodore Perry was a native of 
Rhode Island. Ilis father was an of- 
ficer of good repute in the American 
navy. His mother was an Irish lady, 
but was descended from a Scotch family 
settled in Ireland. The Commodore’s 











father met her on board a ship bound 
to America. He married her. 
Hazard, the future victor of Lake Erie, 
was their first born son. 

Young Oliver neither did nor said 
any remarkable things during his boy- 
hood. 
school, where, unlike some boys, he 
studied with diligence and behaved 
with propriety. That he was a trust- 
worthy boy is proved by the fact, that 
when he was only thirteen years old, 
his parents left him in charge of the 
homestead, while they went to Warren 
(R. I.) where his father superintended 
the construction of a small frigate 
which he was to command when 
built. 

When Oliver was fourteen years old, 
he wished to become a naval officer. 
His father procured him a warrant and 
the boy went on board his father’s frig- 
ate, the General Greene, as a midship- 
man. 

A voyage to the West Indies gave 
him his first taste of a life at sea. He 
was of the stuff which makes good sea- 
men. Hence he loved a sailor’s life, 
and his purpose to adopt it was con- 
firmed. 

During the cruises of the General 
Greene in the West Indies, she was 
engaged in some fighting with brigands 
and pirates, and also in aid of Tous- 
saint. What Oliver thought and how he 
felt when he first “ smelt gunpowder,” 
and beheld the ravages of war, I do not 
know. Ile was only a little “ middy,” 
then, and no one thought his feelings 
of much account. 

After spending a year ashore, dur- 
ing which time he was very attentive 


to such studies as his profession re- 


OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 


Oliver 


Like other boys, he went to 
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quired, he was appointed to the Adams 
in the spring of 1802. In this little 
frigate, which the sailors called the 
“ little Adams,” he sailed to the Medit- 
erranean During this cruise he was 
appointed acting Lieutenant on the 
very day that he was seventeen years 
ofage. He was a “boy lieutenant” 
indeed. 

His next ship was the Constellation, 
from which he was sent to the Nauti- 
lus as first lieutenant. In 1809, he 
was appointed to the command of a 
war schooner called the Revenge, in 
which he sailed until she was wrecked, 
during a fog, ona reef, in 1811. He 
was married this year, and was soon 
promoted to the rank of Master and 
Commander. 

In i812, the war with England led 
to his employment on our lakes. 
There he showed great skill, industry, 
and perseverance, in superintending 
the construction and equipment of a 
fleet. On the 10th of September, 
1813, with nine vessels, he attacked the 
British squadron of six ships, which, 
after a long, hard-fought battle he cap- 
tured. The victory made Captain 
Perry a great and popular man—a hero. 
Ilis name was now in the mouth of his 
country. It was written in the rolls 
of fame, to be inscribed hereafter on 
the pages of history. 

From this time Commodore Perry 
continued to serve his country: in 
various ways until 1819. In that year, 
while cruising among the West India 
Islands, he was taken sick with the 
fatal yellow fever. On the 23d of Au- 
gust, 1819, he died, at the early age of 
thirty-four years and two days. His 
body was buried at Trinidad, but was 
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“ WATCH, 


MOTHER.” 





afterwards removed to Newport, R. I., 
where it now reposes. 

Such was the life of the man whose 
picture is before you. He was not a 
great man, but he was diligent, laborious, 
persevering, very energetic, brave, and 
faithful to his opportunities. He 
served his country well. Hence his 
name is honored, and his deeds will 
go down to posterity among the records 
of successful naval heroes. F. F. 


“WATCH, MOTHER.” 


Mother! watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall. 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it costs; 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 

Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay, 

Never dare the question ask, 

“ Why to me this weary task? ” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue, 

Prattling eloquent and wild, 
What is said, and what is sung, 

By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before ’tis broken; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Mother! watch the little heart 
Beating soft and warm for you; 
Wholesome lessons now impart; 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed; 
Harvest rich you then may see, 
Ripening for eternity. 
Home Journal. 


PROVIDENCE AGAINST THE 


MURDERER. 


A gentleman, at the point of death, 
gave the following account of his case 
to Dr. Lake, his physician: “ About a 
fortnight ago, I was riding over Houn- 
slow heath, where several boys were 
playing cricket, when one of them hit- 
ting the ball, it struck me on the toe, 
causing severe and increasing pain. 
Arriving at Brentford, I sent for a 
surgeon, who was for cutting the toe 
off; but unwilling to suffer that, I went 
on to London. At London I consulted 
another surgeon, who advised cutting 
off the foot ; but not being willing to 
hear of this, the next day the mortifi- 
cation struck up into the ley, as now 
I fear, it has into the body.” 

Dr. Lake asked if he knew the boy 
who struck the ball. He answered, 
“ Ten years ago, I was riding over that 


! 


same heath, when an old man ran by 
my horse’s side, begging me for alms, 
| saying he was almost famished. I bade 
| him begone ; but as he still kept by me, 
| I threatened to beat him. Finding he 
took no notice of this, I drew my sword, 
‘and in my anger struck him a blow 
which killed him on the spot. <A boy 
| about four years old, who was with 
him, screamed out that ‘ his father was 
killed.” His face I perfectly remem- 
ber. Jt was that boy who struck the ball 
against me, which is the cause of my 
death.” 








He that would thrive, must rise at 
five. 

He that has thriven, may lie till 
seven. 

He who squints abroad does not look 
straight at home. 


| 
a 
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% EACE to you my chil- 
dren! I am glad to 
hail you now the sum- 
mer months are gone, 





neglected my magazine, as 
well as your other books, dur- 
ing the long summer days. 
The pure air, the green leaves, the 
brooks, the singing birds, the sports of 
the open air, the evening ramble in 
the country, have had such charms 
for you, that books have been almost 
forgotten. Well, Ido not blame you. 
But now the evenings have grown long 
again, you must yield your love of 
being outdoors. You must not tease 
your parents to permit you to be out 
after dark. Depend upon it, no child 
ever got good by being out in the eve- 
ning. But many boys, and girls too, 
have suffered much evil. How vulgar 
it 1s for a group of boys to stand loafing 
round the corners of the streets at 
night. How many evil lessons they 
learn! How much they annoy passers 
by and quiet citizens, who reside near 
their haunts. And, I am sure, there 
are few things which a young miss 
should shrink from more, than to be 
found walking the streets at such hours 
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in company with boys. I hope, there- 
fore, my children, that you will cheer- 
fully give up your evening hours to 
books and conversation. Get out the 
back numbers of my magazine. Read 
them carefully. Solve the. enigmas, 
Write me some letters—write carefully 
however—for old men, you know, love 
good clear writing which does not tax 
their sight too much—and let me hear 
from you often. Icannot print all your 
letters. My Magazine is too small for 
that. But I can read them, laugh over 
them, and grow young on the thoughts 
they contain. But don’t send me any 
more enigmas in figures for three 
months. I have lots of them in my 
letter budget now, waiting to be print- 
ed. 

I wish you to try your skill in writ- 
ing sentences. Suppose you all try to 
write a sentence which shall contain 
all the letters in the alphabet, every 
grammatical “ part of speech,” with no 
word in it over two syllables in length. 
The sentence which contains the fewest 
words, the best ideas, the best spelling, 
which is most grammatically con- 
structed and is most beautifully written 
to be considered the best. If this plan 
strikes you favorably, and you will 
enter into it with spirit, I will ask Mr. 
Rand to offer a prize for the best sen- 
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tence you may send me. What do 


you say to this idea? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN SEPTEMEER 
NUMBER. 


GUTTA PERCHA. 

1. The tree from which Gutta Percha is 
obtained, is cut down, and its sides lace- 
rated, upon which the juice of the plant 
escapes. This constitutes “ Gutta,’ or 
gum; the name of the tree is “ Percha.”’ 

2. Since its introduction, it has been exten- 
sively applied to numerous useful pur- 
poses, above and under ground. 

8. Gutta Percha flower-pots. 


4. * « coffins. 

5. " “ bonnet caps. 

6. ie - policemen’s staves. 

7. " e money bowls. 

8. = = water buckets and engine 
pipes. 

9. 7 = cricket balls. 

10. ™ “* mugs. 

11. " “ life buoys. 

12. © «“ machine driving-belts. 

13. “ ss indestructible vessels for 
prison use. 

14. - “ Balsam for slight wounds, 
instead of sticking-plas- 
ter. 

15. ” - cast into moulds as a 
substitute for oak carv- 
ing. 

16. . “ coating for electric Tele- 
graph wires. 

17 “ “ medallions and casts of 
celebrated and notorious 
persons. 

18. ” * cord for window-blinds. 

19. std clothes lines. 

20. 7 - chamber vessels. 

21. - “* cordage and _ speaking- 
tubes. 

22, “*  & ~— pipes for drainage, &c. 

23. ” “ domestic telegraph, or 
acoustic tubes. 

24. " # inkstands. 

25. ° “ soles to shoes. 

26. * ” ornamental dishes. 

27. " “ buckets, and harness. 


28. Gutta Percha noiseless curtain rings. 


oo “ from Singapore, &c. 
sa, « “ filling for decayed teeth. 
31, “  “ “™sgou’-wester’’ hat! 


2. Finger-post. 

8. Mag-pie. 

1. The spit-toon 2. He was a wonder, 
(one-der) but she was a Tudor (two-der.) 
& Because he wasa tinkerman (at Inker- 
man.) 4. A draught (draught of air, of 
physic, and a draft). 

W. S. L. & S. H. P. 

T. K. Sawin’s Conundrums.—1. When he 
looks round. 2. The Hoosac Tunnel bore. 

Roxbury Boy's Enigma—Thomas Crosby 
Houghton. 

Vermont Girl's Enigma.—Cora Hatch 
Guildford, Vermont. 

ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
1 
THERE are thousands that fear me, I know 
it full well, 
Yet in comfort without me they never can 
dwell; (1) 
They may loathe me, and shun me, but still 
they must say, 
Though they shun me, they kiss me, ’most 


every day. (2) 
There is scarcely a garment that ever was 
made, é 
Can deny that I’ve rendered particular 
aid. (3) 
Princes have trembled, and Monarchs have 
fled, 
With fear of my power, and care for their 
head! (4) 


Yet though they have trembled and fled 
from my sight, 
Ihave been their companion by day and by 


night; (5) 
And wondrous to tell Ihave stuck to them 
fast, 
And helped to increase their speed to the 
last. (6) 
I’m the friend of the sailor and next to his 
life, 
He loves me when winds and waves are at 
strife ; (7) 
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When his bark is dismasted, and rudder is 


gone, 


His God and my help are his comforts 


alone. 
Oh! many a heart I have laden with woe, 


And many a youth in the grave I’ve laid 


low; 


yet I lie on the bosom of gentle and fair, (8) 
And soft is my rest while I'm slumbering 


there. 
2. 
My first in every clime is found— 


It has neither life, nor weight, nor sound; 


My next, when used in composition, 
Grammarians term a preposition; 
To know my third, go ask a tar 
telate some voyage from afar. 

The burden of his tale will be 

His wonderful escapes at sea. 

The trio join, my whole will prove, 
A warbling tenant of the grove. 


3. 


To understand my second, it is necessary 


that you should diligently and patiently do 
my first;—my whole is possessed by each of 


us, and 
By some is very much respected ; 
By others grievously neglected. 


Ellicott's Mills, Aug. 5th, 1855. 
Dear Srr:—I am a subscriber to your 
beautiful Magazine. I think it is the best 
Magazine for boys and girls in the country; 
the way I came by it was,that I saw it noticed 
in the Methodist Protestant, and got mother 
to get it for me. I tried to get other sub- 
scribers, and my first number got a good 
fingering, but it did not get so many as I 
thought to get, for I only got one. I would 
like to hear more about “ Bold Robin Hood.” 

GEorGE F., 


The riddles you send me have all 
been published in my Magazine, Mas- 
ter George. 


Mr. Forrester—Dear Sir:—I have re- 
ceived my little magazine and like it very 
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much. I am going to try to get as many 
subscribers as I can, then you will send 
your likeness in one of the numbers, will 
you not? I would like tosee your face so 
much. I think I can at least get one or two 
to subscribe for this little Magazine. Ihave 
a little sister and brother who cannot read, 
and I read the stories that are in my little 
Magazine, and then tell them to them. As 
I see in the letters of your other young 
friends that they are giving a description of 
you, I am going to try and give one myself. 
Ithink you are not very tall, with black 
hair, black eyes I do not think you hand- 
some, but Ithink you are very good na- 
tured and kind. I will send you an enigma 
if you think it worthy of publication. 
I remain your young friend, 
Matrig CAMPBELL. 
Aug. 12, 1855. 


O Mattie! You don’t think F. For- 
rester, Esq., a handsome man! Indeed ! 
Well, I must get my phiz printed, or I 
shall get the reputation of being a 
homely old fellow. I wish the boys 
and girls would send along those sub- 
scribers so that Mr. Rand would let my 
phiz be engraved. Your answers are 
correct, Mattie, and I will print your 
enigma. But do tell me where you got 
it ? 


MATTIE’S ENIGMA. 


When fevers burn, and heads do ache, 
The doctor then my first will make; 
And spite of all that we can do, 

He’s apt to make us take it too. 


My second is the general term, 

Applied to all things harsh and stern, 
*Twas once a famous giant’s name, 

Who naughty children’s pranks could tame. 


My third to every one must come, 
Unless death sends them early home; 
We'd like to keep it off right well, 
But how to do so none can tell. 
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Good people oft in olden times, 

My whole would make to foreign climes; 
Nor stop for sun or wind or rain, 

Till they’d been there and back again. 


Gloucester, Aug. 11, 1855. 
Messteurs Ranp—Gentlemen:—A_re- 
cent number of Forrester’s “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine” having by chance fallen 
into my hands, I conceived the idea of writ- 
ing an article for it. Iam but a boy of thir- 
teen, but I have written a brief tale entitled 
“The Robber Chief,’ which I intended to 
send to you. I have thought it would be 
best, however, first to write and inquire 
whether you ever receive such contribu- 
tions, that I might save the trouble of send- 
ing it uselessly. 
If you answer this, please direct to my 
nom de plume. 
“RuTnura THARAM, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


I trust that in its perusal, you will consid- 
er its faults to be somewhat palliated by the 
youth of the writer. 

A speedy answer would oblige. 

Yours respectfully, 
“ Rurmra.” 


I am afraid from the title that your 
story would not suit my readers. 
“ Robber Chief!” No, no. The less 
my children read about robber chiefs 
the better. I doubt, if it is worth while 
for “ Ruthra” to send me his story. 
The fact that so young a writer has 
chosen such a high sounding nom de 
plume smacks considerably of “ Young 
America!” 


East Corinth, Vt., July 8d, 1855. 
DEAR Mr. ForrEster:—I have taken 
your Magazine one year, and like it very 
much indeed. I am a little boy but ten 
years of age, have neither brother or sister, 
but a dear good mother and father whom I 
try to assist all thatIcan. April ninth, I 
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went out to cut some wood, and accident- 
ally rolled a large log on to my leg, which 
broke it instantly. Your Magazine, then, 
was a treasure surely; many were the 
hours it helped to pass away. I am now 
able to attend school; do you not think it 
has got along nicely? My subscription 
ended with June number, but I enclose one 
dollar for the next volume. I send you a 
transposition, which if worthy of a place in 
your Magazine I trust will get it. 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun F. Ricwarpson. 


AITICCTNNN—a _ city in the United 
States. J. F. R. 


I like your spirit very much my lit- 
tle friend, and am much pleased to 
know that my Magazine was a cordial 
to you in your sorrow. An old man’s 
blessing on you and on all who love to 
help their parents. 


July 8th, 1855. 
Mr. Forrester—Dear Sir:—I thought 
I would write to you once more as | want 
totake your Magazine another year, and 
you have already sent me one. I am a lit- 
tle girl almost eleven years old. I think 
the answer to George’s riddle is the letter E 
and Hattie’s enigma George Washington. 
I see by the Magazine that many of the 
boys and girls would like you to give a por- 
trait of yourself. I am one of them, and 
would like to see it in your nice little Mag- 
azine some of these days. Enclosed you 
will find a dollar of my own money for 
another year. Ifyou think worthy please 
insert in your beautiful Magazine. 
From one of your many subscribers, 
Sormra L. OLiver, 


Blessings on the young Sophia. I 
hope my Magazine will contribute both 
to your happiness and your growth in 
virtue. F. F. 
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GRANDMOTHER KELLEY—THE GIRLS’ DONATION VISIT. 


«“ GIRLS, I have a proposal to make, 
will you listen to it?” 

“What is it Maria?” “A pro- 
posal?” “ Let us hear Maria’s pro- 
posal!” and similar replies were made 
to the questioner by a group of inter- 
esting girls, who now crowded around 
Maria, the first speaker, a fine, bright 
eyed girl about twelve years old. 

“ You all know grandmother Kelley, 


girls, don’t you?” 

“To be sure we do, Maria. 
body in Clayton knows the dear old 
soul,” replied a rosy-cheeked miss, 
named Eliza. 


Every- 


“ Yes, and everybody loves her too,” 
added a blue-eyed girl, whose name 
was Augusta. 

“ Well,” said Maria, “ you know the 
poor old lady has had a great deal of 
trouble lately. Her only son was 
drowned at sea, last winter, and now 
she is so lame with rheumatism, she is 
not able to work. She has no property 
except the little cottage she lives in, 
and I propose that we make her a do- 
nation visit.” 

“ What, we girls?” asked a young 
miss, with a thin, pale face, very thin 
lips, and a harsh voice. ‘* What can 
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we girls do for old mother Kelley, I| says, without a penny in the world. 
should like to know ?” Then, all her children died, one after 
“ We can do a great deal, Miss Car-/| another, except one son whom God | 
oline, if we are only willing to try,” re- | gave her, as she says, to be the staff of 
plied Maria, in a gentle voice. her old age. He loved her very fondly 
“T like the idea,” said Eliza, “ but} and bought the little cottage for her in 
what can we give the dear old lady ?| which she lives. But he was drowned 
She was very kind tome when I had | at sea last winter; and she caught the 
a fever last winter. She watched with | cold which caused her rheumatism, by 
me often, and was as gentle and kind | going to the city to get her son’s chest 
as my own dear mother. I will do| when the ship arrived. Yet, with all 
any thing I can for her, if Maria will | her troubles, no one ever heard grand- 
only tell me what I can do.” mother Kelley complain. She is al- 
“ And so will I,” said Augusta, “ for | ways kind, cheerful, and ready to soothe 
grandma Kelley came to our house | the sorrows of others. I hope we shall 
when my little brother died, and com-| all agree to help her now in her dis- 
forted my mother so with her gentle | tress,” said Maria. 
words, that my mother said she was| “ We will,” replied Eliza. 
like an angel of consolation. I'll do| “ Yes, that we will,” added Augusta. 
anything for her that I can do; and I | “ But tell us, Maria, what we can do.” 


know my mother will help me, for she| ‘“ Well, we can all go out into the 
fields and gather a lot of nice fresh ber- 


loves her dearly.” 

“T should like to do something, too,” | ries for her.” 
said a little meek faced child, named “So we can,” cried Catharine, clap- 
Catharine, “for grandmother Kelley | ping her hands. 
always gave me a flower when she saw *« T should like that,” said Eliza. 
me pass her cottage. She used to kiss} And all the girls but Caroline said 
me too, and say some sweet words to| they would agree to that. But she, 
me whenever she met me before she} tossing her head haughtily as she 
spoke, said, 

“T’m sure I’m not going to get sun- 
burnt, picking berries for old mother | 
Kelley.” | 

“ But what esse can we do, Maria? ” | 
asked Eliza. 

“We can all subscribe something 


was lame.” 

“« How silly you all talk!” exclaimed 
Caroline, pettishly. “You make as 
much fuss as if there was nobody like 
grandmother Kelley in all the world. 
I think there are a dozen old ladies in 
Clayton as good as she is. I wont give 
a cent toward your donation.” 

“O, don’t say so, Caroline. Re-| rice, sago and a lot of just such things 
member that grandmother Kelley has | as the good old lady must need to make 
seen much trouble during her life. | her comfortable. We can all ask our 
First, she was left a poor widow. Her | mothers too, if they will not give us 
husband died just after he failed in | something toward our donation,” re- | 
business, and left her, as my mother | plied Maria. 


towards purchasing some tea, sugar, 








—_— —— —_ eee 
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“ Capital! capital!” exclaimed Eli- 
za. “I think we can get lots of things. 
And wont it make the old lady’s heart 
glad, when we convey them to her! 
But when shall we set about it ?” 

“The sooner the better,” answered 
Maria. ‘“ We have a holiday to-mor- 
row, and can get our berries then. 
The next day we can bring our sub- 
scriptions together at noon, make our 
purchases and carry them in after 
school in the afternoon.” 

To this plan they all agreed, ex- 
cept the selfish Caroline who pouted 
and sneered and declared she would 
have nothing to do with the affair. 

Happy girls! How the fields rang 
to their merry peals of laughter the 
next day, as with nimble fingers they 
gathered the ripe whortleberries into 
their baskets. ‘The sun shone brightly 
above them and all nature was glad 
They all agreed there 
never had been so beautiful a day be- 
fore; that there never was a happier, 
merrier, more joyous set than they. 
No wonder they were happy. They 
were doing a deed of love, their hearts 


around them. 


breathed sweet music, and that made 
every sound seem like a melody, and 
every movement a pleasure. 

The day following, these kind-heart- 
ed girls met, bringing their berries and 
gifts together. So freely had they 
given from their little purses, and so 
heartily had their parents entered into 
their plan, that each girl was laden 
with a basket filled with gifts suited to 
the wants of the dear old lady. After 
some girlish talk, they arranged their 
plan and started for grandmother Kel- 
ley’s cottage. 

Grandmother Kelley had been suf- 
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fering much pain that day. Her heart 
had been a little sad. Seated in her 
chair, from which she could scarcely 
move without aid, she had thought 
much of her past sorrows and her 
present gloomy prospects. Helpless, 
poor, alone in the world, not a relative 
left, with scarcely any food in the 
house, and dependent on the attentions 
of her neighbors for assistance, it was 
not strange she felt sad. Yet, even 
then, she trusted in God. Looking up 
to heaven, her eyes streaming with 
tears, she said, “Thou, Lord, art my 
husband. Thou wilt not forsake me!” 
With these words of faith her heart 
grew calm again, she smiled through 
her tears, and was happy. 

Presently she heard a gentle rap at 
her door. Unable to rise 
great effort, she said, “ Come in!” 

Then the door opened and a bevy of 
girls, each with a basket on her arm, 
with Maria at their head, walked into 
the cottage. Forming a semi-circle 
round the old lady, the girls placed 
their baskets at her feet, while Maria 
said, 

“We have brought you a small dona- 
tion gift, Mrs. Kelley. We all love 
you very much. We all feel sorry you 
are sick, and we have all brought you 
a token of our affection in the shape of 
a little gift. We want you to accept it 
because you love us and because we 


without 


love you.” 

They then uncovered their baskets 
and displayed such stores of good and 
useful things as the dear old lady had 
not seen for many a day in her cottage. 
Packages of tea, sugar, rice, sago, tap- 
ioca, jellies, cake, flour, with a fine lot 
of berries, and I know not what vesides 
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| ton girls. 


were drawn forth from the baskets and 
placed on the old lady’s table. She 
gazed on the girls in silent wonder for 
| a time, for she was really astonished 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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beyond measure. At last she thanked 
them in such gentle tones and with so 
much sweetness in her looks, that the 
girls afterwards said it made them 
happy to look at her. She said so 
many wise and pleasing things to them 
and seemed so grateful that they all 
agreed they never spent a more de- 
lightful hour in their lives than they 


Maria said, the next day, “ I'm sure we 


ure at so little cost in any other way.” 


“Yes, and we made the old lady so 
happy,” observed Augusta, ‘‘she seemed 
to have forgotten all her troubles.” 

“T almost wish I had g 
you,” said Caroline, “ for I went to a 


one with 


concert and didn’t enjoy it a bit.” 
I don’t wonder Caroline did not en- 


joy herself. She was too selfish to be 
happy. Selfish 
Happiness visits those who think 
| of their own interests, and who 
most for the felicity of others. Grand- 
mother Kelley had cared for others, 
and that made them love her, and led 
to the happy donation visit of the Clay- 
In seeking to gladden the 
heart of the old lady, those girls brought 
sunlight into their own spirits. And 
The selfish are unloved 


children never are. 
least 


care 


thus it is ever. 

and unhappy. 
| good and miss it. The unselfish, the 
| kind, the gentle, who forget themselves 


piness which the selfish miss. 


| FF. 


spent in her cottage that afternoon. | 


could not have purchased so much pleas- | 


They seek their own | 


and seek the weal of others, win the | 
love of the good and kind, and the hap- | 





None love you so much as they; 
none are so much interested in fitting 
you to act well your part, and none so 
anxious that you should be kept from 
the evil of the world in which you are, 
and in which you are tolive. If you 
leave their roof and go out from their 
counsels and advice, who will you find 


Who will 


vou witha purer and more tender affec- 


LOVE YOUR PARENTS. 


to fill their places? love 


tion? Who will nurse you more con- 


stantly when sick? You hear honied 
| words and fair speeches, as you pass 
along the sunshine and by pleasant 
| places ; but who, among all the herd, 
| will pity, and befriend, and comfort 
land sympathize with you when the sun 
has withdrawn its shining, and the 
| days of darkness have come, as an af- 
| fectionate mother or a kind father ? 
| Let no distance hinder you from giving 
|them a large place in your affections. 
| No mighty continents, though they be 
between should hide the 


from 
mind’s eye their forms and their famil- 


you, 
iar faces. No rolling oceans should 

blot out the memory of their worth, or 
| the remembrance of their kindness. 


“ Every one that sweareth shall be 
cut off.’ When 
| Wales, was asked, “ why he did not 
swear at play, as others did?” he an- 


, 


Henry, Prince of 


| swered, “ that he knew no game worthy 


| of an oath.” 


And yet how wicked children dare 
Abuse God’s dreadful, glorious name! 





And when they’re angry, how they swear 


And curse their fellows and blaspheme ! 
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A SONG OF THE RAILROAD. 


Cc. T. WOLFE. 


Through the mold and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
sy the margin of the lake, 

O’er the river through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On we hie with screech and roar! 
Splashing! flashing! 
Crashing! dashing! 


Over ridges, 
Gullies, bridges! 
sy the bubbling rill, 

And mill— 
Highways, 

Byways, 

Hollow hill— 
Jumping—bumping — 
Rocking—roaring 

Like forty thousand giants snoring! 
By the lonely hut and mansion, 

By the ocean’s wide expansion— 
Where the factory chimneys smoke, 
Where the foundry bellows croak— 
Dash along! 
Slash along! 
Crash along! 
Flash along! 
On! on! with a jump, 
And a bump, 
And a roll! 
Hies the fire-fiend to its destined goal. 


O’er the aqueduct and bog, 

On we fly with ceaseless jog: 

Every instant something new. 

Every instant lost to view; 
Now a tavern—now a steeple— 
Now a crowd of gaping people— 
Now a hollow—now a ridge— 
Now a crossway—now a bridge— 

Grumble—stumble— 


tumble—tumble— 

Fretting—getting in a stew! 

Church and steeple—gaping people— 
Quick as thought are lost to view! 
Everything that eye can survey, 

Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy! 
Each passenger is thumped and shaken, 
As physic is when to be taken. 


By the foundry, past the forge, 
Through the plain and mountain gorge, 
Where the cathedral rears its head, 
Where repose the silent dead! 
Monuments amid the grass, 
Flit like spectres as you pass! 
If to hail a friend inclined— 
Whish! whir! ka-swash! he’s left behind! 
| Rumble, tumble, all the day, 
| Thus we pass the hours away. 
i 





Ilz who runs after a shadow has a 
wearisome race. 
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PRYING PETER. 


“PETER, Peter, what are you do- 
ing with that box of sardines? See, 
you careless boy, you are spilling the 
oil on the carpet. O, Peter, when will 
you leave off your prying habits! You 
are constantly in mischief, you peeping 
boy.” 

These words were spoken one day 
by a matronly lady, to her son Peter, 
a thin-faced lad, with a very sharp 
nose, and sheepish-looking eyes. Pe- 
ter was standing in the middle of the 
dining-room with a little tin box in his 
hand, from which drops of oil were 
dripping fast upon the carpet. He 
was staring wildly at his mother, like 
one bewildered. His mother stepped 
up to him, and, taking the box from 
his hands, set it in a plate, and point- 
ing to the grease spots on the carpet, 
said, 

“ See, Peter, what mischief you have 
done! Why did you not let those sar- 
dines alone ? ” 

“Sardines, mother! I didn’t know 
that box had sardines in it. I thought 
it had paints in it, and I pryed it open 
to see if they would fit my paint box,” 
muttered Peter, keeping his eyes fixed 


on the floor, and rubbing the fingers of 


his left hand through his hair. 

“That is your great fault, Peter,” 
replied his mother; “ you are always 
peeping into everything you see, and, 
therefore, you are always doing mis- 
chief. I do nct wonder the boys call 
you ‘ Prying Peter.’ ” 

Peter mumbled an answer to this 
remark, and snatching up his cap went 
out of the room, looking very much 
ashamed. 


A few days after this mishap, Peter 
happened to enter his mother’s kitchen. 
The servant was gone out on an er- 
rand, and Peter began as usual to pry 
round in search of something to tickle 
his curiosity. Peeping into a cup- 
board, he saw a bottle with a mixture in 

lit, which looked like some kind of wine. 
Taking the bottle into his hand, he 
held it up to the light. 

“] wonder what this is,’ 
“Tt looks precious 





said he, 





speaking aloud. 
nice. I shouldn’t wonder if our Mary 
has been buying some wine. Guess 
I'll taste it anyhow and find out what 
it is.” 

Peter now removed the cork from 
the bottle. But just as he raised it to 
his lips, he heard some one coming to- 
ward the kitchen. Unwilling to lose a 
| taste of the precious liquid in the bot- 





| tle, and equally unwilling to be found 
| with the bottle in his hands, he hur- 
riedly put it to his mouth, and swal- 
lowed a goodly portion of its contents. 

Poor Peter! how he did roar, and 





scream, and spit, and jump round the 
kitchen. He dashed the bottle to the 
floor, gnashed his teeth, drew his breath 





hard and quick, and, holding his head 
with his hands, leaped up and down, 
crying, 

“Oh! Oh! 
|my throat. I’m poisoned ! 
lingup! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“ What is the matter with you, Pe- 


My mouth, my throat, 
I’m burn- 


ter?” asked his mother, running into 
| the kitchen in a fright. ‘“ What have 
you done, Peter, tell me quick ?” 

O, I'm 


“T’m poisoned, mother! 


poisoned! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
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Just then, the servant entered the 
kitchen. Peter’s mother, pale with 
alarm, turned to her, and pointing to 
the broken bottle said, 

“ Mary, what have you had in that 
bottle? Peter has been drinking it. 
What was it ?” 

“And shure, marm, wasn’t it the 
pain killer ye were afther givin’ me, 
last night for me tooth-ache.” 

The true state of things now flashed 
over the mind of Peter’s mother. She 
saw that her prying boy, while seeking 
to tickle his curiosity by tasting the 
contents of Mary’s bottle, had tickled 
his tongue and throat rather sharply 
with a pretty strong dose of a very hot 
medicine. This calmed her fears, and 
she set to work to relieve poor Peter 
from the fires, which in his imagina- 
tion were burning him up. 

As soon as Peter’s mouth had ceased 
smarting, though it felt raw for some 
hours, his mother drew from him an 
account of the way in which he came 
to taste the contents of the bottle. 
When he had finished his story, she 
said, 

“Now, Peter, I hope you have 
learned a lesson you will not soon for- 
get. This is not the first time your 
prying habit has led you into trouble, 
though it never cost you so much pain 
before. The next time you are 
tempted to gratify an idle curiosity in 
an improper manner, think of the pain- 
killer and restrain yourself. 
a right way to gratify curiosity as well 
as a wrong one. The right way, in 
this case, would have been to ask me 
or Mary, instead of slyly tasting for 


There is 


yourself.” 
Peter looked very sheepish indeed 


under his mother’s rebuke. He felt 
that he had acted meanly, and had 
punished himself for his folly. So he 
stood silently at her side, sighing now 
and then as astray pain twitched his 
tongue, and inwardly resolving not to 
be caught again in such a trap. 

After a time he bethought himself of 
his playmates. “Wont they plague 
me, when they find it out,” he thought. 

“But there,” he mused, “they 
needn’t know anything about it. I'll 
ask mother not to tell them.” 

Then turning to his mother with a 
very imploring look, he said : 

“ Please, mother, don’t tell the boys 
about it, will you ?” 

“ Not if you will try to correct your 
bad habit, my son, and try to leave off 
peeping and prying into everything 
you see,” answered his mother. 

“T will. try, mother, really I will, if 


| a 
Now do prom- 


| you wont tell the boys. 
ise me you wont,” begged Peter, in his 
| most coaxing manner. 

“T promise, provided you try to 
break up your evil habit.” 

And Peter did try for a time to 
overcome his ruling inclination. In- 
stead of handling and tasting whatever 
seemed new and strange to him, he 
adopted the wiser and better mode of 
asking questions of those whom he 
thought able to instruct him; and he 
seemed in a fair way to lose the name 
of prying Peter. 

But alas! one day poor Peter fell 
'into his old ways. He was at school. 
|The teacher called him to his desk to 
help him solve a sum which Peter said 
| was a “terrible hard one.” Ashe 
| stood at the desk, some one called the 


| teacher to the door. Nosooner was he 
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gone, than Peter’s curious eye rested | This however was done at last, and 
on a snuff box which lay on the desk, | Peter held down his head expecting to 
for his teacher was a great snuff taker.| be punished. But the affair was so 
“JT wonder how a pinch of snuff | funny and so nearly related to his own 
makes one feel,” he said to himself. | habit, that the teacher judged it better 
Glancing toward the door, he saw that | to pass it over with a slight rebuke. 
his teacher had stepped outside. Here} ‘“ Peter,” said he, “did you ever 
then was a fair opportunity, and Peter | watch a grasshopper ? ” 


improved it. Taking the box into his| “Yes, sir.” 

hands, he opened it, took a pinch be-| “ Did you ever see one leap into a 
tween his finger and thumb, and ap-| puddle ?” 

plied it to his nostrils, with a long, hearty “ Yes sir, I think I have.” 

sniff as he had often observed his| ‘“ Well, Peter, your curiosity is like 
teacher do. } such a grasshopper. Itis idle, thought- 


“Tish sha! Tish sha! Tish sha!” | less,and blind. It meddles with things 
sounded loudly from poor Peter’s nose, lit should let alone. It leaps where it 
which, unused to be so tickled, gave | ought to stand still and inquire. You 
forth a perfect tempest of sneezes. | must restrain it Peter, or it will make 
There was no help for it; the sneezes | you leap into puddles all your life long. 
would come, and Peter stood, snuff box 
in hand, and sneezed as boy scarcely I need not tell you how poor Peter 


” 


Go to your seat, sir. 


ever sneezed before. The scholars, | Was teased by the boys after this; for 
seeing the pickle he was in, began to | you can guess all that readily enough. 
laugh, and the school was soon in a/| But it was of no avail. It was Peter’s 
complete uproar, In the midst of the | nature to peep, and peep he would, not- 


fun the teacher re-entered the room, | withstanding all the mishaps into which 


exclaiming, | his peeping led him. So he continued 
“What does all this mean? Silence! | to be prying Peter as long as he lived. 


Silence !” F. F. 
But Peter’s nose was angry at the ——_—______—__— 

intrusion of the pungent dust, and kept 

“ne “Tish sha! Tish sha! Tish | foolishly.” A cobbler at Leyden, who 

sha! ; 'used to attend the public disputations 
The boys, too, were as much tickled | held at the academy, was once asked if 


by the funny appearance of Peter, as . 7» . 
: we. > | he understood Latin? “No,” replied 
Peter’s nose was by the snuff; and in | ae . 
’ ithe mechanic; “ but I know who is 


spite of the teacher’s commands and | : oe 9» 
| wrong in the argument. ‘ How : 


“Te that is soon angry, dealeth 


rapes, Seed Che reom with piale * inquired his friend. “ Why by seeing 
laughter. ia " 

The teacher, seeing the state of the 
case, laughed too; and it was not until 
Peter’s nose was satisfied with sneezing,| He who knows not his Maker, can- 


that he attempted to restore order. | not know himself. 


} . 
who is angry first.” 
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PLEASING STORIES ABOUT THE DEER. 


THE doe of the red deer is exceed- 
ingly attached to her young, and ap- 
pears to teach it to be motionless if an 
enemy isat hand. Of this peculiarity, 


Mr. St. John gives the following ac- | 


count :— 











“T one day, some time ago, was 
watching a red-deer hind with my 
glass, whose proceedings I did not un- 
derstand, till I saw that she was en- 
gaged in licking a newly-born calf. I 
walked up to the place, and as soon as 
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the old deer saw me she gave the 
young one a slight tap with her hoof. 
The little creature immediately laid it- 
self down; and when I came up I 
found it lying with its head flat on the | 
ground, its ears closely laid back, and 
with all the attempts at concealment | 
that one sees in animals which have 
passed an apprenticeship to danger of 
some years, whereas it had evidently 
not known the world for more than an 
hour, being unable to run or escape. | 
I lifted up the little creature, being 
half inclined to carry it home in order | 
to rear it. The mother stood at a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards, stamping | 
with her foot, exactly as a sheep would 
have done in a similar situation.” 

The narrator proceeds to say, that 
as he would have had to carry it a great 
distance, and being fearful lest it should 
be hurt during its transit, he replaced 
it on the ground. The mother then | 
trotted up with every appearance of 
joy at the release of her young, and | 
examined it all over, apparently heed- 
less of the presence of man, from whom 
she would at any other time have fled 





precipitately. 
An account of the maternal love of | 
the fallow deer is preserved in White’s 
“Selborne.” It was the custom among | 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood of | 
Waltham chase to search for young | 
fawns, and to pare their hoofs with a| 
penknife, so that they could not walk 
even when they were tolerably grown, | 








and the rascally poachers could come 
and take them whenever they chose. 
Some of these fellows, accompanied 
with a dog, went to search after a fawn 
that they suspected was concealed in a | 
patch of dried fern. Scarcely had | 











ABOUT THE DEER. 


they approached the place, when the 
hind sprung out of a thicket, and com- 
ing down on the dog with all its fore 
feet close together, broke its neck. 
Having been thus introduced to the 
Fallow Deer, we will say a few words 


about it. There are few who have not 


seen this pretty and elegant animal, 


either couched in parties under the 


shade of the trees, or wandering at will 
‘through the parks in which it lips. 


The deer are very gentle, except at 
certain times of the year, when it is 
even dangerous to come near them, for 


the bucks are ready to fight with every 


thing that comes in their way, and 
ean charge with such violence, that an 
unarmed man would stand but little 
chance against the powerful horns of 
his active adversary. 

At such a time of year, a gentleman, 
an amateur in landscape-drawing, had 
ventured into a park heedless of dan- 
ger, and was engaged in sketching, 
when a deer saw him, and charged full 
upon him. Down went his pencils and 
papers, and he was only too happy to 
escape the animal’s fury, even with the 
loss of his drawings. The creature’s 
assault had a beneficial effect, for it 
taught this draughtsman an art of 
which he had thought himself ignorant. 
Hearing the animal close behind him, 
he seized a branch that hung overhead, 
and curled himself into the tree with 
an activity that could only be expected 
from one versed in the practice of gym- 
nastics. 

Deer are not so agreeable when kept 
as pets, as when they are permitted to 
All pets are 
proverbially troublesome and presum- 
ing in their habits; buta pet deer even 


run at large in parks. 
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exceeds the usual bad behavior, as | 
from the account given | 


will be seen 
by Mr. St. John of a pet roe- 
buck. 


| 


| 


“ A young roe, when caught unhurt, | 


is not difficult to rear, though their | 


great tenderness and delicacy of limb 


| 


‘run in a chariot. 


. ° i 
makes it not easy to handle them with- | 


out injuring them. 
perfectly tame, and attach themselves 
to their master. 


They soon become | 


When im captivity | 


they will eat almost anything that is | 


offered to them, and from this cause 
are frequently destroyed, picking up 
and swallowing some indigestible sub- 
stance about the house. 
however, becomes a dangerous pet; 
for, after attaining to his full strength, 
he is very apt to make use of it in at- 
tacking people whose appearance he 
does notlike. They particularly single 
out women and children as their vic- 
tims, and inflict severe and dangerous 
wounds with their sharp pointed horns; 
and notwithstanding their small size, 
their strength and activity make them 
a very unpleasant adversary. 
day, ata kind of public garden near 
Brighton, I saw a beautiful but small 
roebuck in an enclosure fastened with 
a chain, which seemed strong enough 
and heavy enough to hold and weigh 
down an elephant. Pitying the poor 
animal, an exile from his native land, I 
asked what reason they could have for 
ill using him by putting such a weight 
of iron about his neck. The keeper of 
the place, however, told me that small 


A tame buck, | 


One | 
_ equipage. 
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horns. Of course I had no more to 
urge in his behalf.” 

The red deer has frequently been 
tamed, and one was brought completely 
under subjection by a late nobleman, 
who succeded in breaking four stags to 
He was naturally 
very fond of his novel steeds, and was 
accustomed to drive them to the vari- 
ous sporting localities which he was in 
the habit of frequenting. 

On one of these excursions the 
whole affair had a very narrow escape 
of entire destruction. The nobleman 
was driving to Newmarket, when the 
ery of a pack of hounds burst upon his 
ear. Unfortunately, the hounds came 
across the road over which the four 
stags had just passed. The hounds 
immediately changed their course, 
and set off at full speed after the 
stags, whose scent was too great a 
temptation to be resisted. The stags, 
on hearing the ery of the dogs, bounded 
off at their swiftest pace, in spite of the 
efforts of the driver and the mounted 
grooms, who always accompanied the 
The pace grew more and 


-more furious on the part of pursuers 
and pursued, and the driver began to 


fear for the safety of his vehicle and 
himself, when he bethought himself of 
an inn at Newmarket where he had 


been in the habit of stabling his horned 


as the roebuck was, the chain was quite | 


necessary; as he had attacked 


killed a boy of twelve years old a few | 


and | 


steeds. To this inn he directed all his 
efforts, and fortunately succeeded in 
getiing his vehicle within the gates. 
The stags were now overpowered by 
the force of ostler and stable boys, 
and the whole affair, stags, vehicle and 
driver were thrust into a barn and the 


days before, stabbing the poor fellow | door shut, just as the hounds entered 


in fifty places with his sharp pointed | the inn-yard. 
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A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE bears, eager to find the rogue 
who had eaten their porridge, ran up 
stairs to their chamber. The big bear 
entered the room first. 
her childish thoughtlessness, had pulled 


Silver-hair, in 


the pillow of the big bear’s bed out of 


its place. The bear saw, by the state 
of his pillow, that some one had been 
in his room. This roused his ire, and, 
coming to a stand in front of his bed, 


| he stood up on his hind legs, and, in a 
| loud, gruff, angry voice, said, 

“ Somebody has been tumbling my 
| bed clothes !” 

Then the bears looked wondrously 
| puzzled. That somebody had been 
rambling over their cottage was plain. 
| But who the rogue could be, or how 
to find him out they did not know. 


They had never been police officers, 
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THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


and so they did not know how to catch 
rogues. 

The middle-sized bear now looked at 
his bed, and, finding it tumbled up like 
the other, he cried out, 

“Ho! ho! My bed is rumpled 
too |” 

** So it is,” said his two companions. 

The little bear now turned toward | 
his little bed to see if it was disturbed | 
too. Of course, he saw little Silver- 
hair’s rosy face on his pillow. She was | 
still fast asle« p and looked very pretty. 
[ doubt if littl Mr. Bruin had ever | 
so pretty a face before. He 
her, and ex-| 


eceen 


started, when he saw 


claimed, in his litile sharp voice, 


“ Somebody is in my bed.” 


Then the bears all stepped to the | 


back of the bed, and, standing on their | 


hind legs, looked over into Silver-hair’s | 
face with wonder and surprise. 

‘‘ This must be the thief that stole 
my porridge,” squeaked the little 
bear.” 

‘* This must be the rogue who rum- 
pled my bed,” said the middled sized 
bear. 

“What shall we do with her, now 
we have caught her?” asked the big 
bear in his loud, gruff voice. 

What happened next, and how Sil- 
ver-hair got out of the bear’s cottage, 
together with the moral of my fable, | 
shall be told you next month. F. F. 


THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Two travellers once rested at an inn, 
when suddenly a cry arose that there 
was a fire in the village. One of them 
got up and ran to offer his assistance ; | 
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the other strove to detain him, saying, 
“Why should you waste your time? 
Are there not hands enough to assist ? 
Why concern ourselves about stran- 
gers?” His friend, however, listened 
not to his remonstrances, but hastened 
to the fire, the other following and look- 
ing on ata distance. A woman rushed 
out of the burning dwelling, crying, 
“My children! my children!” When 
the stranger heard this, he darted into 
ihe house among the timbers, while 
the flames raged fiercely around him. 
“ He willsurely perish,” cried the spec- 
tators. But after a short time, behold, 
he came forth with scorched hair, car- 
rying two young children in his arms, 
and delivered them to their mother. 
The house soon fell in witha terrible 
crash. As the stranger and his com- 
panion returned to the inn, the latter 
said, “ Who bade thee risk thy life in 
such adangerous attempt ?” “ HE,” 


| answered the first, “ who bids me put 


the seed into the ground, that it may 
decay and bring forth the new fruit.” 
“ But if thou hadst been buried among 
the ruins?” His companion smiled, 
and said, “ Then should I myself have 
been the seed.” 


“ Wuart is the chief use of bread?” 
asked the examiner of a recent school 
exhibition. ‘‘ The chief use of bread ?” 
answered the urchin, apparently aston- 
ished at the simplicity of the inquiry ; 
“the chief use of bread is to spread 
butter and ‘lasses on it.” 


Godliness is the greatest wisdom, 
and impiety the greatest of follies. 


The fear of God is a great safeguard. 
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DRAWING LESSONS — PERSPECTIVE. 


once if I mark the position of the lines 
upon the ground, so,— 


ar 


THE POINT OF SIGHT ( Continued.) 


P. Now, can you answer the ques- | 
tion I gave you last month? I will say | 
it again. Why do some lines in per-| 
spective incline to a vanishing point, | 
and why do others incline to a point of | 
sight ? | 

L. We have been trying to find out, | 
papa, but we cannot tell. The line from the point of station to 

P. Well, then,—let me look back at | the point of sight, is, you see, in the 
How | middle, and the side lines of the two 


the drawings made last month. 
many lines incline to the point of sight | boxes run exactly in the same direc- 
| tion. 

Jon. Or we may say, in a parallel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in the first drawing? | 
L. None, papa. The point of sight | 

in the drawing is on the front edge of} direction, papa, may we not ? 

W. 1 will say it once more. 


| the box, and the lines are running | The 

away from it to the two vanishing | line from the point of station to the 
j . 2 | 

| point of sight, and the lines of the sides 


i 
3 
¥ 


points. 

| | P. Now examine the second pic-| 

|| tre. 

Ion. There is no vanishing point at 

| all, papa, but the lines of both squares | 

incline to the point of sight. | 
P. If you pay attention, I will soon 





make you understand why that is so. 
Do you remember that you imagined a | 
straight line drawn from Ion’s eye at | 
the point of station to the point of| 











sight. 
L. Yes; and we said it would make 
a right angle with the horizontal line. 
P. And so, also, the sides of the two 
boxes are at right angles with the hori- 





zontal line. I think you can under- 
Just 


as the line drawn from the point of sta- 


stand that; I will say it again. 


| 

| tion to the point of sight, is at right 
| angles with the horizontal line—so, 
| also, are the horizontal lines of the 
| side of the box. You can see it at 


of the boxes, are in a parallel direc- 


tion. 
| 


P. And now you have the reason 
why they incline to the point of sight, 
All lines 


in a picture which are parallel with 


instead of a vanishing point. 


the imaginary line from the point of 
station to the point of sight, must in- 
cline to the point of sight. 

Here you have the position of the 
square and of the imaginary line in the 


first drawing. 


Why do both sides of the square in- 
cline to vanishing points ? 


Jon. I can tell at once, papa. It-is 
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because they are not parallel with the 
imaginary line. 

P. You may now make the rule re- 
specting the point of sight. We will 
repeat it together. 

The part of the horizontal line which 
is exactly opposite to the point of station, 
is called THE POINT OF SIGHT. 

When drawing a figure in perspec- 
tive, we must make an imaginary line 
between these two points, then all hori- 
zontal lines which may be parallel with 
that line, must incline to the point of 
sight. 

Suppose that I make you another 
drawing ; and, instead of placing both 
boxes parallel to the imaginary line, I 
vill alter the position of one; so— 


ap 


the right-hand box ? 

Ion. That it is not in a direction par- 
allel with the imaginary line. 

W. So, the lines of the sides will not 
incline to the point of sight, but you 
will have to make a vanishing point 
for them. 

P. That is correct; here is the 
drawing, with the position of the square 


What do you say of the position of 


altered— 


L. Yes. You have made two van- 


ishing points, papa. Can you make 
more than two vanishing points in a 
picture ? 

P. Yes; in some large pictures there 
may be twenty, because, when you 
draw an object in perspective, in 
twenty different positions, each _posi- 
tion, unless it is parallel with the imag- 
inary line, will require a new vanishing 
point. 

Lesson 8. Tue point or Sra- 
TION, and THE POINT OF SiGHrT. 

1. The point at which we stand to 


look at any object, is called the POINT of 


STATION. 

2. The pout on the horizontal line 
which is opposite to the point of station, 
is called the POINT of Sicur. 

3. When drawing an object in per- 
spective, we must make an imaginary 
line between these two points, then all 
the horizontal lines in the object which 
are ina direction parallel to that line, 
must incline to the point of sight. 

4. When the lines of an object in 
perspective are not parallel to this im- 
aginary line, they must incline to a van- 
ishing point. 


A uiTTLe child, when dying, was 
asked where he was going. “To 
Heaven,” said the child. “ And what 
makes you wish to be there?” said 
one. ‘“ Because Christ is there,” re- 
plied the child. 
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AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 


KIND actions, my children, are | money away on such Indian vagrants 


fruitful seeds. They carry joy to the 
hearts of their receivers and yield a 
crop of benedictions for those who per- 
Therefore, my children, 
be kind to all, but especially be kind 


form them. 
to poor and unfortunate 
Let me tell you a story about a man 
who was kind toan Indian. 

A long time ago, when New Eng- 


strangers. 


land was very thinly settled, an Indian 
entered a tavern at Litchfield, and 
‘Me no 
catch deer to-day,” he said, “ but me 


asked for something to eat. 


pay you sometime, you give me supper 
to-night.” 

“ No! no!” replied the hostess, look- 
ing.at him with an ahgfy eye, and 
speaking in a harsh voice, “I shan’t 
trust you. I should never get my pay, 
if Idid. I can’tyafford to throw my 








as you. You can’t have supper here.” 

The poor Indian was very tired and 
very hungry, almost faint, indeed, for 
want of food and rest. The reply of 
the angry hostess made him sad, and 
with a heavy heart he rose to depart. 

“Stop!” said a man who sat in the 
room. “Stop, my friend. I will pay 
for your supper.” 

The man then ordered the innkeeper 
to give the poor Indian some supper. 
The half-starved child of the woods ate 
it, and feeling refreshed, rose up and 
said, 

“T thank you. Indian remember. 
He no forget you. Good bye.” 

With ghese words, he left the house 


_and plunged into the forest. 





Sometime after this, the white man 
was captured by Indians, while on his 


- om 











way to Albany, and carried away to| 
’ : . ° 
There, his captors were | Indian in yonder tavern.” 


Canada. 


about to kill him, but an old squaw | 


asked them to let her adopt him in the 
place of her son who had been killed 
in the war. ‘Then, they spared him, 
and the old- woman carried him to her 
wigwam. 

After remaining with the tribe sev- 
eral months, an Indian came to him 
one day, and said; “ Meet me, white 
man, to-morrow, at the big rock, near 
the stream.” 

The white man promised. But 
when the time came, he did not go, for 
fear some mischief was intended. The 
Indian came to him again, and they 
met as first agreed. 

The Indian had two muskets, ammu- 
nition, and two knapsacks. He gave the 
astonished white man one of the mus- 
kets, and one of the knapsacks, with a 
share of the powder and _ ball, and 
said, 

“Come with me, white man.” 


The man followed his dusky guide | 


far away into the forests. Day after 


day they travelled the woods, killing | 


game for food by day, and sleeping at 
night before a fire which the Indian 


kindled every night. 


Whither he was | 
scars bore witness to his narrow escapes 


going, the white man knew not; for | 


the Indian walked silently 
him scarcely speaking a word. At 
leneth they emerged from the woods 
into a cultivated space. Fields and 
houses were spread out before them. 
** White man know this place?” asked 


the Indian with a chuckle. 


before | 
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“ Yes, I gave a supper once to an 


| “7 am that Indian,” replied the 


other. “ Now, white man, I pay yon. 
Go home. Indian paid for his supper 
now.” 


Then the Indian glided back into 
the woods. The white man went home 
| to meet the dear ones who had mourned 
/him as dead. Andavery happy meet- 
ing he had, I have no doubt. 

Now I do not promise you, my chil- 
dren, that if you show kindness to a 
stranger in distress, you will meet with 
precisely such a return. Indeed, I 
suppose you will not. But of this I am 
‘sure. Your kind deeds will be springs 


| 


| of blessing in your own hearts, and the 
| Great God who loves kindness will see 
that they do not pass unrewarded. So 
children, be kind! Be kind to each 
other, kind to the poor, kind to stran- 
gers. F. F. 


A Perstan Fapir.—A 
'fox asked his father if he could not 
teach him some tricks to defeat the 
dogs, if he should fall in with them. 
|The father had grown gray in a long 
life of depredation and danger, and his 


young 


in the chase. or his less honorable en- 
counters with the faithful guardians of 
the henroost. He replied, with a sigh, 


‘After all my experience, I am forced 


' to confess that the best trick is to keep 


. . . . . | 
“Tt is Litchfield!” exclaimed his 
| harmless as doves, in keeping teetotally 


companion. 
‘“ White man remember when he 
give Indian a supper there ? ” 





out of their way.’ 
Let all our young friends be cun- 
ning as foxes, wise as serpents, and 


out of the way of their deadly foe— 


intoxicating liquor. 
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THE BABE AND THE MAN. 


THE baby! Who does not love} all who saw him said he was very, very 
the laughing, romping, chubby-faced | beautiful indeed. 
baby? TI should not think much of; An artist saw this baby one day. 
a boy or girl who did not love the ‘“ How lovely!” he exclaimed; and 
“ baby.” ‘There is so much beauty in| then he painted the infant on his can- 
its face, so much fun in its eyes, such! vass. For many a year afterwards 
pure merriment in its laugh, and such when evil passions struggled in his 
sweet innocence in its looks, that I) breast for the mastery, he gazed on 
should suspect something wrong in the this portrait, and its.mysterious beauty 
child or man whose heart refuses to) calmed his heart and begot pure and 


love it. holy thoughts within him. 
I will tell you a story aboutababy.|; The painter grew aged and grey. 


He was very beautiful. I donot mean) The babe had grown to manhood and 
in his mother’s sight alone, for all babes | the artist knew nothing of his history. 
are beautiful in their mother’s eyes, but! One day he saw aman in prison, so 








A HOMELY 


vile, so horrible in his looks, so wild, so 
like his ideal of a fiendish man, that he 
transferred his face to canvass, and 
placed it beside the picture of the 
babe, by way of contrast: the picture 
of the angel babe and the fiendish 
man ! 

Alas! how sad the artist felt, when 
he was told that both pictures repre- 
sented the same person! That beauti- 
ful child had grown into that fearful, 
hideous, guilty manhood ! 

What had made that wondrous 
? What had destroyed that 
What had stamped 


change 
strange beauty ? 
that face with such loathsome features ? 
My children, it was vice! That angel 
boy as he grew up, chose to be willful, 
selfish, disobedient, passionate, fond of 
evil company; and you have seen the 


result. I hope you will take warning 


from his example and beware — beware | 


F. F. 


of doing wrong. 


A HOMELY BEDFELLOW. 


Preorie who travel must make up 
their minds to meet with strange bed- 
fellows sometimes. They must endure 


Those 


who can’t do so had better stay at home 


them, too, without grumbling. 


and leave the big world beyond them 
to jog on in its own way. 

These were my thoughts the othe 
day as I read the travels of a Mr. 
Smith in Chili. He had his bed made 
up one night beneath a shed back of a 
house, in a hamlet named Badeo. As 
he was about to retire he threw back 
the bed clothes, when he saw by the 
light of the moon an enormous spider 





BEDFELLOW. 





| crawling on the sheet as deliberately 
as an alderman walking to a feast. 
Looking closely at the creature, he 
found its “ body to be as big asa dol- 
lar with legsin proportion. It was cov- 
ered with long coarse hair ” and reared 
on its hind legs as if prepared to show 
fight. - Mr. Smith doubtless felt his 
flesh crawl, but he afterwards learned 
that this monstrous spider, horrible as 
he looked, was quite a harmless char- 
acter. He would, however, have been 
a very disagreeable bedfellow, never- 
theless. Don’t youthink so? fF. F. 


A PerrumMep Danpy SnuBBED.— 
Sitting on the piazza of the Cataract 
House, at Niagara Falls, was a young, 
foppish looking gentleman, his gar- 
ments very much scented with a min- 
gled odor of cologne and musk. A 
solemn-faced, odd-looking man, after 
passing the dandy several times, with a 
look of aversion which drew general 
notice, suddenly stopped, and in a con- 
fidential tone, said, “ Stranger, I know 
what will take that scent out of your 
clothes; you—” “ What do you mean, 
said the exquisite, fired with in- 
dignation, starting from hischair. “ O, 
get mad, now—swear, pitch round, 
fight—just because a man wants to do 
you a kindness!” coolly replied the 
stranger. ‘ But I do know what'll 
take out that smell—phew! you must 
bury your clothes—bury em’ a day or 
two. Uncle Josh got afoul of a skunk 
and he—” at this instant there went 
up a simultaneous roar of merriment ; 
and the dandy very sensibly, “ cleared 
the coop” and vanished up stairs. 


sir? ” 
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THE KING AND THE CAKES. 







by their fireside, t 
ing over the 
affairs in 

country. 
< ferent cottage to those we see 


their 


* now in England, being more 
like a mud hut; the 
within was of the roughest and rudest 
kind. The fire, made of wood, was 
burning on the hearth, and the seats 


and furniture 


of the cottagers were two rough stones. 
There were no windows, and the wind 
whistled through many a chink in the 
walls. Yet the cottager and his wife 


looked happy and contented, save 


when their brows were shadowed by 
gloom and sorrow, as they spoke of the 
Danes, the fierce invaders of 
country. 

“J wonder what can keep Kenric 


their 


out so late,” 
peasant; “ do you know, wife, that boy 
is growing up a clever lad? He 
so active and strong too; but 
times I think he does too much, for he 
is but young. Why, he was out this 
morning soon after three o'clock with 
me, and in a little time he will be able 
to take 
can myself.” 

“T hope he and the cows have not | 


some- 


care of the cows as well as I 


fallen into the hands of those plunder- | 


ing Danes,” answered his wife; “it 


will be a pretty day for you, master, if 


anything have happened to them, and | 


then, maybe, you'll be sorry for not | 


PNE winter’s evening, 

in the reign of King 
sl Alfred, a cottager and 
A his wife were sitting | lieve you'll ever sce cattle or Kenric 
: talk- 
sad state of 
dear 


It was a very dif- 


at length observed the | 


taking my advice. I tell you again, it 
safe to send the lad with the 





is not 


cows to sucha distance. I don’t be- 


again, that I don’t.” 

“Softly, softly, good wife,” replied 
the “if I don’t mistake, I 
| hear them now, coming across the com- 
he 
has just his old father’s way of speaking 


to the poor beasts, bless him ! ” 


cottager ; 





| mon. Yes, that is Kenric’s voice ; 


In a short time Kenric entered the 


cottage. Ile was a fine grown Jad, 
about fifteen years of age. 

“Well, my son, you are late this 
evening!” exclaimed his father. “ I 
| hope the cattle are all safe; but stop, 


) 


lad, who have you with you? 
A poor fellow that wants employ- 
replied Kenric. “] 


ment, father,” 


met with him on the hill-side, and he 


i 


helped me to call the beasts together ; 


if it had not been for him, I should not 
have been back this hour.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Well, come forward, 
'my man;—oh! a stout-looking fellow, 


too !—so you wish for employment, do 
you?” 
“1 do,” 
hire me ? ” 
“ Let me see what you can do first. 


said the man; “will you 


I certainly do want another 
hands with the cattle; but 
accustomed to tend beasts ? ” 


are you 


‘No, I have not been accustomed 
| to it; but still I doubt not I can make 
| myself useful.” 

“ Useful! ” exclaimed old Ulrica, the 
| herdsman’s wife. “ Troth, you would 


| not be very useful, I think, if you can 


pair of 
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not mind the cows; why, however have 


— NS 


| Egbert and Kenrie together tended 


you been earning your bread, man, if | the cattle; and though the former was 


you can’t do that ?” 
“IT have been fighting against the 
Danes for some years.” 


“Have you?” said the old man; 


“ well, come, you could not have been 
Wife, let us 


give him some supper, poor fellow! 


doing any thing better. 


Here, come and sit by the fire.” 

“ Why, all his fighting has not been 
said Ulrica, as she rose 
“ The 


cruel Danes do much as they please ; 


of much use,” 
to prepare the simple meal. 


and what is become of the king, too! 
Oh, dear! England is wretched Eng- 
land now!” 

* Ah! 


good King 


what was the last news of 
man. 

“Tt is said he fought bravely in the 
last battle, but his followers are all scat- 
tered now, and he must hide his head, 
too, for a time.” 

“ Have you ever seen the king?” 
asked Ulrica, coming forward with 
some fresh milk for supper. 

“T have,” answered the man, “ and 
spoken to him also.” 

This avowal raised the curiosity of 
the herdsman, his wife, and son; and 
they gathered round the fire to hear 
more. The conversation 
sometime, and Ulrica, finding that Eg- 


bert (for that was the stranger’s name) 


disliked the invaders of her country as 
much as she did herself, made no ob- | 


jection to her husband hiring him as a 
servant. She, however, took care to 
tell him of the duties he would have to 
perform, and that it would be well for 
him if he were not found negligent. 


All went on very well for some time. 


Alfred ?” said the old | 


lasted for 


generally very thoughtful, and even 
melancholy, yet the Saxon boy became 
quite attached to him, on account of 
his gentle manners and kind disposi- 


tion. Occasionally, too, as they sat on 
the hill-side, or by some sparkling 
river, Egbert would relate to his youth- 
ful companion tales of the battles in 


which he had fought, and the places he 


had visited. But this was not often; 
for Egbert was most frequently silent 
}and abstracted. When any mention 
was made of the Danes, his eye would 


flash and his color rise, as if he longed 


once more to be on the battle-field; 
but then he only sank into greater des- 


pondency. 

One evening, Ulrica, in high good 
humor, set down before the’ fire some 
oaten cakes she had made for supper, 
which she pronounced would be capi- 
tal. She desired 
trimming his bow and arrows, to watch 
them, that they did not burn, and to 
be sure to turn them often, while she 
went to fetch the milk. The herds- 
man promised to do so; but so buried 
| was he in his own gloomy reflections, 
that he totally forgot all about the cakes, 
and never once looked at them. In a 
little time Ulrica and her husband came 
She set down her milk, 


Egbert, who was 


| 


in together. 
and went to take up the cakes, when, 
to her horror and astonishment, she 
found that they were burned quite black. 

“Why you good-for-nothing lazy 
fellow!” she exclaimed, with anger, 
“only see how you have burned my 
'cakes! you are always ready enough to 
eat them, and yet itis too much trouble 
‘to turn them, as you sit there doing 
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nothing! Ifever I saw such a sight !” 
Poor Egbert said he was very sorry it 
had happened, but that really he had 
not thought about them. “ Thought 
about them! no, but I'll warrant you 
would think about eating them!” 
And the old woman would have scolded 
on much longer, had not her husband 
at last begged she would hold her 


tongue. 
Egbert did not remain very long 
with the herdsman after this occur- 


rence ; but parted in kindness from the | 


old man, his wife, and Kenric. 
One morning, as Ulrica was in the 
cottage, very busy, as usual, the old 


herdsman came in, with an agitated 


countenance. He looked at once 


pleased and vexed. 
“Wife!” said he, “I have often 


told thee thy tongue ran too fast, and | 


now I think you will confess it does. 

“ Well, what’s the matter now? ” 
asked Ulrica, in a sharp tone. 

“You remember our man Egbert, 


and the scolding you gave him for| 


burning the cakes one night.” 

“ To be sure I do, lazy fellow! well 
he deserved it. What of him ?” 

“Tie was no less a person, Ulrica, 
than King Alfred himself!” 

“ King Alfred!” sereamed out Ul- 
rica, as she let the bowl in her hand 
fall to the ground; “oh, husband! 
what do you say?” 

“ T say that the man I hired to tend 
the cattle, who had sucha rare scold- 
ing from you about your burnt cakes, 
vas Alfred, King of England ! 


‘‘Oh, master! what will become of 


me?” cried the old woman in despair ; 
“ Well-a-day ! he will most surely pun- 


ish me! Perhaps he will make a law 


‘to fight the Danes. 


THE KING AND THE CAKES. 


5” 


then what shall Ido? 
| “Why, you will be in a bad way, 
| then, Ulrica,” said the old man, smiling : 
“but I do not think the king will make 
such a law as that, for they say he is 
'thankful for the shelter he found in 
| our cottage, and has even had a good 
‘laugh with his nobles about the burnt 
You see, wife, he was hiding 


aes Iam never to speak again—and 


cakes. 
| then, but now his head is above water, 
/as one may say; and long may he live 
to be ku 
him !’ 

* Only think of his being the king,” 
said Ulrica, who had recovered 
from her astonishment; “ well, it will 
be a lesson to me for the future; my 
cakes may burn black before I scold 


i over England, God bless 


not 


again.” 

History does not say whether Ulrica 
kept her word; but the story has been 
| handed down for more than nine hun- 
dred years, a warning to all scolding 
housewives. 

King Alfred went to a place called 
Athelney, after he left the herdsman, 


where many of his brave nobles joined 


him. ‘The soldiers also came back to 
him, and Alfred determined once more 
But wishing to 
| know what sort of an army they had, 
he disguised himself like a harper, and 
taking a harp in his hand, went to the 
Danish The Danish general 
was so much pleased for 
playing so well, that, little thinking 
who he was, he begged him to stay 
Alfred did 
so; and having seen all he wished to 
that the Danes were 
thinking only of amusing themselves, 
He then put 


camp. 


with him 


with them several days. 


see, and found 


| returned home again. 
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PHILIP’S 


CHOICE. 








himself at the head of his army, and 
soon gained a complete victory over 
the invaders. Peace was restored to 
England; and Alfred the Great was 
one of the best and wisest kings who 
ever sat upon the English throne. 

The story shows how foolish and 


wrong it is to go into a passion about | 


trifles. When anything vexes us we 
should try to be calm and patient; to 
govern our tempers and our tongues. 


The Bible tells us we ought to bridle 


our tongues, for though they are little 
members, they can do much harm. 
‘‘ Let every man be swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath.” Our daily 
prayer should be, “ Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth; keep the door 


of my lips.” 


PHILIP’S CHOICE. 
“JT sHouLp like to be a gardener,” 


said Philip, when he was fourteen 
years old, and it was time for him to 
learn a trade: “it is pleasant always 
to be living among the green herbs and 
fragrant flowers.” But after a while 
he came home again, and complained 
that he was obliged to bend himself 
down to the ground, and creep about 


at his work. It made his back and 


clear stream in a light skiff, and, with- 
out even stirring a foot, to draw nets 
full of fish out of the water: this is a 
| jolly life,” said he. But this pleasure 
also soon disgusted him. “It is wet 
work,” he said: “the water is not at 
all to my taste.” 
_ At last he wished to be a cook. 
| “ To the cook,” he said, “ the gardener, 
'the hunter, the fisherman, must hand 
/over all that they obtain by their in- 
dustry; and besides he never wants 
for some nice dainties.” 
But once more he 
“It were all very 


returned home 
with complaints. 
well,” said he, “if there were only no 
fire. But when I have to stand at the 
blazing fire, it is just as if I must melt 
away with he heat.” 

But his father did not permit him to 
choose another trade, for the fifth time, 
but spoke to him in serious earnest :— 
“Tf you wish to live contentedly, you 
must learn to bear the grievances of 
| life with a manly spirit. The man 
| must go out of the world who would 

escape all the inconveniences that the 
four elements have in store for him, in 
one way or another. Only often re- 
member the good which never fails to 
your circum- 





accompany present 


knees ache, and so he had given up| stances; so will your hardships, by 


gardening. 

Hereupon Philip wished to be a 
hunter. “In the green, shady wood,” 
said he, “ one lives a noble life.” But 
he soon came back, and complained 
that he could not endure the keen air 
early in the morning, which blew some- 
times wet and misty, and sometimes so 
terribly cold as to pinch his nose. 

It next occurred to him to be a fish- 


erman. “To glide along the bright 





degrees, seem like mere trifles.” 

Philip followed his father’s counsel ; 
and when others complained after- 
wards, he comforted himself, as he said, 
“JT have learned by experience what 
this means: 


‘Enjoy what God allows with thankful 
heart; 
From things forbidden cheerfully abstain ; 
For every state of being will impart 
Its own peculiar blessing and its pain.’ ”’ 
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TURKISH WATER WHEEL. 


“WHAT day is this, Ralph?” | Ina few minutes Ralph was on deck 
asked Captain Murray, as Ralph stood | again, for it does not take a sailor-boy 
near him on the quarter-deck of the | long to make his toilet. Mr. Murray 
Rover. eyed him a moment with evident ap- 

“ Friday, sir.” proval. As I have said, he was very 

“Yes, so it is. This is the Turks’ partial to Ralph, and treated him mors 
Sabbath, Ralph,” said Mr. Murray. 
“ We shant do much business to-day, 





as a son than a ship-boy. Satisfied 
| with Ralph’s looks, he turned toward 
for the Turks will all be at their| the second mate, who was standing 


, . | 
mosjues. So get on your best rig, boy, 


near the cook’s gally, overlooking some 
and I'll take you with me to see the | seamen who were busy repairing some 
Sultan.” 

“ Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” replied 


of the rigging, and shouted, 
“ Mr. Davis!” 


} 
' 
| 


Ralph as he darted below to change| “ Ay, ay, sir!” 

his clothes, or to use Captain Murray’s “ Get my gig ready, Mr. Davis!” 
’ I . ¢ ow 7? 

word, his “ rig.” “ Ay! ay, sir!” 





>, 





RALPH RANDOLPH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The gig is a small, light boat at-| they wore the fez or red cap, about 
It is used to go| nine inches high, with a blue tassel or- 


tached to a ship. 
ashore in port and on other occasions 
when a light boat is wanted. It was 
soon lowered, with four sailors aboard 
to row it. Turning to Ralph, Mr. 
Murray said, 

“ Jump into the boat, my boy.” 

Ralph obeyed. Mr. Murray fol- 
lowed. ‘The seamen pushed the boat 
off, and away she glided over the quiet 
waters of the Bosphorus. 

The waters covered 
caiques. The Sultan was to visit a 
mosque, situated near the “ Ileavenly 
Waters,” several miles distant from 
his palace. lis cortege of caiques 
glided from the palace wharf with the 
speed of arrows just before Captain 


were with 


Murray’s gig reached it. 

“ Too late to see his royal highness, 
this time, Ralph!” said Mr. Murray, 
“See! there go his caiques flying like 
gulls before the wind.” 

“Shall we miss seeing the Sultan, 
sir?” asked Ralph. 

‘QO no; we shall see him as he comes 
out of the mosque, if we are smart.” 
Then turning to the sailors, he 
said, “Give way, my boys! Give 
way!” 

The guns now began to fire from the 


forts in honor of the Sultan. Flags 
were flying on every tower. Soldiers 


lined the shore. Bands of music sent 
forth a “concord of sweet sounds.” 
Ralph was delighted. It seemed like 
a scene in fairy-land, and his heart 
was filled with joy. 

Presently his attention was arrested 





| 





TURKISH SOLDIER. 


namenting the. crown. Ralph won- 
dered to see Turkish soldiers dressed 
in sucha fashion. So he said to the 
Captain, 

‘‘Those soldiers look like French 
soldiers. Are they Turks?” 

“ Yes, they are Turks, Ralph, and 
sorry looking fellows -they are too. A 
Turk never looks well out of his robes. 
The Sultan used to have troops called 
Janissaries. But they were too strong 
for their masters, and the father of the 
present Sultan had them put to death 
by thousands. Since then, the Turk- 
ish army has been drilled, and dressed, 
with the exception of the red cap or 


| fez, like French soldiers.” 


“ See, sir,” said Ralph touching the 
Captain’s arm, “ what a beautiful caique 
that is, and I really believe the rowers 
are trying to pass us.” 

“That is a pacha’s caique. 


But 


by the soldiers who stood on the shore. | we’ll give them a sweat before they 


They were dressed in close coats and | beat us. 
On their heads | away,” said the Captain to the seamen, 


ill-fitting pantaloons. 





Come, my hearties, pull 
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Let them see that a Turk is no match 
for a Saxon.” 

Upon this, the sailors rowed with 
new vigor. The gigcut her way finely 
through the water, and kept ahead 
for several But the pacha’s 
caique being very light, and worked 
by six oars, passed our party just 
before they reached the landing at the 


miles. 


mosque. 
Here they found the royal barges 


awaiting the Sultan’s return from the | 


mosque, which was only a short dis- 
tance from the shore. Ralph thought 
these barges were nearly eighty feet in 
length. He admired their splendid 
decorations, which were done in gilt. 


The Sultan’s seat especially attracted | 
It was covered by a | 


his attention. 
canopy covered with scarlet broadcloth 
fringed with gold. The cushions too 
were embroidered with gold. The 
deck was covered with a magnificent 
carpet. 
ple, and a carpet of blue cloth reached 





TURKISH POLICEMAN, 


» 


from the barge to the mosque, lest the 
father of the faithful should defile his 


The very ropes were of pur- | 


RALPH RANDOLPH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


lordly feet by touching his mother 
earth. 

Presently, the Sultan left the mosque. 
Police officers armed with whips drove 
back the spectators. The soldiers drew 
up in two lines, and the proud descend- 

ant of the Caliphs returned to his 


| barge. 

After the royal barges had departed, 
Ralph observed to Mr. Murray, 

‘‘T think the Sultan is a fine looking 


man, sir; don’t you?” 

“ Yes, he is tall, well formed, and 
| has fine, dark eyes. But he looks pale 
and thoughtful.” 

“ T wonder what makes him so pale. 
Is he sickly ?” asked Ralph. 

“ Opium and other bad habits, Ralph! 
I wonder he and all the Turks don’t 


smoke themselves to death with opi- 





um.” 

Mr. Murray and Ralph now went 
ashore, peeped into the mosque, and 
| wandered out into the gardens near by. 
The most curious object they saw, was. 
|a water-wheel worked by a donkey. 
| It was used to draw water from a well 
| for the purpose of irrigating the garden. 
| The poor donkey was blindfolded, and 
| Sernemed to the axle. But the lazy 
| driver, wishing to keep the donkey in 
motion without the trouble of watching 
| him, had fastened one end of a pole 
| to the post, and the other to the don- 
|key’s head gear. ‘There was just 
spring enough to the pole to make it 
draw on the donkey, as if his master 
| was at his head. ‘Thus he kept at work 
| while his lazy driver lay fast asleep be- 
| neath a palm-tree hard by, as you 
‘otk in the picture at the head of this 
I’m sure that Turk ought to 


B.3. 


| 
| article. 
| have been born a Yankee. 











CURIOUS LESSON 


A CURIOUS LESSON IN PUNC- 
TUATION. 

The true character of a certain gen- 
tleman. He is an old and experienced 
MAN in vice and wickedness he is never 
FOUND in opposing the works of in- 
iquity he takes DELIGHT in the down- 
fallof his neighbors he never REJOICEs in 
the prosperity of his fellow creatures 
he’s always PLEASED when the poor 
are in distress he is always ready to 
ASSIST in destroying the peace and 
happiness of society he takes no PLEAS- 
URE in serving the Lord he is uncom- 
monly DILIGENT in sowing discord 
among his friends and acquaintances 
he takes no PRIDE in laboring to pro- 
mote the cause of Christianity he has 
not been NEGLECTFUL in endeavoring 
to stigmatize all public teachers he 
strives HARD to build up Satan’s hing- 


dom he lends no Arp for the support of 


the gospel among the heathen he | 
tributes LARGELY to the friends of the | 
evil adversary he pays nO ATTENTION | 


to good advice he gives great HEED to 


the devil he will not Go to Heaven he 
will go where he will receive a just re- 
compense of reward. 

(N. B.—If, in reading the above, 
you put a semicolon at the end of every 


word in small capitals, the character of | 
the person will appear that of a very 
good man ; but, if you place the semi- | 
colon at the termination of the words 


in italics, and leave out the first men- 
tioned, you will make him one of the 


worst of characters. ) 


“YOU FORGOT ME.” 
A good joke is told at the expense 


of one of our church-going citizens, 


who is the father of an interesting fam- | 


IN PUNCTUATION. 


——————sestessssssseeeshestsenneenseees 
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ily of children, and among them a 
bright-eyed boy numbering four or 
five summers, the pet of the household, 
and unanimously voted the drollest lit- 
tle mischief alive. 

On Saturday night he had been 
bribed to keep peace and retire to bed 
an hour earlier than usual, with the 
promise that on the morrow he might 
go with the family to church. On 
Sunday morning it was found inconve- 
nient to put the youngest through the 
regular course of washing and dressing 
necessary for his proper appearance at 
the sanctuary, and the family slipped 
off without him. 

They had not, however, more than 
become comfortably seated in their 
pew, when in walked the youngest 
with nothing on but a night wrapper 
and a cloth cap. 

“ You forgot me,” said he, in a tone 
loud enough to be heard all over the 
church. 

The feelings of the parents can be 
more easily imagined than described. 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal. 


Cryimna AnD Srnernc.—The razor- 
strop man depicted the misery of his 
family before he took the pledge, and 
their happiness afterwards in the fol- 
lowing words: When I was a drunk- 





ard, wife cried, father cried, mother 
eried, John cried, Ann cried, Mary 
cried, Ted cried; but when I had been a 
temperance man only a month, John 
sung, Ann sung, Mary sung, Ted sung, 
grandfather sung, wife sung, and I 
sung. And I bought a frying pan, 
and I put a good steak in it, and that 
sung, and that is the singing for a 
working man when he is hungry. 
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Let them see that a Turk is no match 
for a Saxon.” 


Upon this, the sailors rowed with | 


rt ad TT . . , g , . r 
new vigor. The gigcut her way finely 


through the 
for several 


miles. But the pacha’s 


caique being very light, and worked 


by six oars, passed our party just 


before they reached the landing at the | 


mosque. 


Here they found the royal barges | 


awaiting the Sultan’s return from the 
mosque, which was only a short dis- 
tance from the shore. Ralph thought 
these barges were nearly eighty feet in 
length. 


The Sultan’s seat especially attracted 
his attention. It was covered by a 


canopy covered with scarlet broadcloth | 


fringed with gold. The cushions too 


were embroidered with gold. ‘The | 
deck was covered with a magnificent 


‘arpet. The very ropes were of pur- 


ple, and a carpet of blue cloth reached 





TURKISH POLICEMAN, 


from the barge to the mosque, lest the 
father of the faithful should defile his 


water, and kept ahead | 


He admired their splendid | 
decorations, which were done in gilt. | 


RALPH RANDOLPH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


lordly feet by touching his mother 
earth. 
| Presently, the Sultan left the mosque. 
| Police officers armed with whips drove 
back the spectators. The soldiers drew 
up in two lines, and the proud descend- 
ant of the Caliphs returned to his 
| barge. 
After the royal barges had departed, 
| Ralph observed to Mr. Murray, 

‘‘T think the Sultan is a fine looking 
man, sir; don’t you ?” 
| “ Yes, he is tall, well formed, and 
| has fine, dark eyes. But he looks pale 
and thoughtful.” 

“IT wonder what makes him so pale. 
Is he sickly ?” asked Ralph. 

“ Opium and other bad habits, Ralph! 
I wonder he and all the Turks don’t 
smoke themselves to death with opi- 
um.” 

Mr. Murray and Ralph now went 
ashore, peeped into the mosque, and 
wandered out into the gardens near by. 
The most curious object they saw, Was. 
a water-wheel worked by a donkey. 
It was used to draw water from a well 
for the purpose of irrigating the garden. 
| The poor donkey was blindfolded, and 
But the lazy 


harnessed to the axle. 


| driver, wishing to keep the donkey in 
| motion without the trouble of watching 
| him, had fastened one end of a pole 
to the post, and the other to the don- 
key’s head There was just 


spring enough to the pole to make it 


pear. 


draw on the donkey, as if his master 
was at his head. ‘Thus he kept at work 
| while his lazy driver lay fast asleep be- 
neath a palm-tree hard by, as you 
see in the picture at the head of this 
I'm sure that Turk ought to 


F. F. 


article. 
| have been born a Yankee. 
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CURIOUS LESSON 


A CURIOUS LESSON IN PUNC- 
TUATION. 


| | The true character of a certain gen- 
He is an old and experienced 


tleman. 


MAN in vice and wickedness he is never 
FOUND in opposing the works of in- 
iquily he takes DELIGHT in the down- 


fallof his neighbors he never REJOICES in 
the prosperity of his fellow creatures 


he’s always PLEASED when the poor | 


are in distress he is always ready to 
ASSIST in destroying the peace and 
happiness of society he takes no PLEAS- 


URE In serving the Lord he is uncom- | 


monly 
among his friends and acquaintances 
he takes no PRIDE in laboring to pro- 


mote the cause of Christianity he has | 


not been NEGLECTFUL in endeavoring 
to stigmatize all public teachers he 
strives HARD to build up Satan’s ding- 


dom he lends no Arp for the support of | 


the gospel among the heathen he con- 


tributes LARGELY to the friends of the 


evil adversary he pays no ATTENTION 


to good advice he gives great HEED to 


the devil he will not Go to Heaven he | 


will go where he will receive a just re- 
compense of reward. 

(N. B.—If, in reading the above, 
you put a semicolon at the end of every 


word in small capitals, the character of 


the person will appear that of a very | 
good man; but, if you place the semi- | 


colon at the termination of the 
in italics, and leave out the first men- 
tioned, you will make him one of the 
worst of characters.) 


“YOU FORGOT ME.” 


A good joke is told at the expense 


of one of our church-going citizens, | 


who is the father of an interesting fam- 


DILIGENT in sowing discord | 


words | 
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IN PUNCTUATION. 


ily of children, and among them a 
bright-eyed boy numbering four or 
five summers, the pet of the household, 
and unanimously voted the drollest lit- 
tle mischief alive. 

On Saturday night he had been 
bribed to keep peace and retire to bed 
'an hour earlier than usual, with the 
promise that on the morrow he might 
go with the family to church. On 
| Sunday morning it was found inconve- 
nient to put the youngest through the 


regular course of washing and dressing 
necessary for his proper appearance at 
the sanctuary, and the family slipped 





off without him. 
| They had not, however, more than 
become comfortably seated in their 
pew, when in walked the youngest 
with nothing on but a night wrapper 
and a cloth cap. 


* You forgot me,” said he, in a tone 


loud enough to be heard all over the 
| church. 

The feelings of the parents can be 
more easily imagined than described. 
| Lafayette (Ind.) Journal. 
| ai pt 
CrYING AND Srnoinc.— The razor- 
strop man depicted the misery of his 


' family before he took the pledge, and 
Qo 
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‘lowing words: When I was a drunk- 


their happiness afterwards in the fol- 


‘ard, wife cried, father cried, mother 
| cried, John cried, Ann cried, Mary 
cried, Ted cried; but when I had been a 
temperance man only a month, John 
sung, Ann sung, Mary sung, Ted sung, 
erandfather sung, wife sung, and I 
sung. And I bought a frying pan, 
and I put a good steak in it, and that 
sung, and that is the singing for a 


| working man when he is hungry. 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


“ shocking 


> 







Yu long straggling hair, | 
NF Pky striped doublet and | 
| y 38 


sash, represents a h pane 


a) a. when young, to 
join himself to gay companions 
who daneed, drank 


smoked, | 
vw . ‘ . lj 
wine, and spent their evenings | 


in rioting and folly. These associates | 
soon made him as bad as themselves. | 
He smoked, he drank, he learned to| 
swear and lie. He became an idle 
man, and then a drunkard. He went 
on from bad to worse, until, having lost 
friends, character, health, every thing 
but life, he left his native village and 
became a wretched actor in a travel- 
ing theatre. 

After years of wandering, he re- 
turned to his native village. There, 
better thoughts came over his heart. 
He made up his mind to reform. To 
get assistance, he called cn an old| 


Wark HAT man with the| 
AS Ge bad hat,” | 


friend late one evening. Ilis friend 
opened the door, and gazed with won- 


| as 4 
'der on the unexpected visitor. You 
| see him in the picture, holding up the 


lamp in one hand, and expressing his 
surprise in his excited looks. 

When [I tell you this man was a 
reformed drunkard, who had left off all 
his old bad habits, except that of smok- 
ing, W hich he foolis hly held on to, you 
will readily believe that he did all he 
could to help his friend back to a life 
of sobriety and virtue. I am glad to 
say he sueceeded, and he and the once 
wretched play actor became friends, 
and fellow-laborers in the work of say- 
ing men from the fascinations of the 
wine cup. 

Boys, beware of the winecup. Shun 
it as you would a mad dog. Run from 
it as from fire. If you do not, you will 
probably sink as low, become as poor, 
and look as mean, as that poor fellow 
with the shocking bad hat in the pic- 
ture. F. F. 
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FRIENDLY 





CHIT-CHAT WITH MY 





READERS. 





FRIENDLY CHIT-CHAT 


ShyWoRie ¢OME boys! Come 


—_ J ~ fienteual! 
Sa Sis See 







ZIT Kae girls! Sit down qui- 
{2% Crete ; ae i 
CORE Res etly awhile and give 
a4 NS vow an old mana hearing. 

(tay .! : ; ie : 

\ i? Sk Just put away that 
WA Vai foot-ball Master Will 
At Al \ pe 

A \ WAS Hardtoe. Isaw you kick 


day. 
it by way of the gate, either. 
You did not stop to look after the gate 


No, sir! 


at all. But not having the fear of the 
gentleman’s displeasure before your 
eyes, nor a sense of what is proper con- 
duct for a smart boy like yourself, you 
climbed fence, not like a 
squirrel, but like a clumsy bear, for 


over the 


you tore down the palings, snatched up 
your ball, crawled through the broken 


fence, and ran off as if nothing was | 


the matter. Master Hardtoe, you must 
take care, or I will print your picture 
in my Magazine, and send your phiz 
all over the country for the boys and 
girls to look at. How will you like 
that ? 


cH it over the fence of Mr. I-| 
v 
GG know-who’s garden the other 


And you didn’t go after | 


| giving is coming. 


WITH MY READERS. 


lof order. Yes, order, Miss Scattera- 


|bout. I want vou to form the habit of 


| putting everything, in its place now— 
/not by and by—but just this moment. 
IIe ought to be 


kicked out of doors by every boy and 


By-and-by, is a cheat. 
|girl in the land. He is a great plague 


in families. I would almost as soon 
have a fly in my eye as a boy or a girl 
who keeps company with that scape- 
grace, By-and-by. 

| I wonder how fhe turkeys prosper 


It will Thanks- 


giving, and if the turkeys don’t get fat, 


just now. soon be 
'what shall we do fora Thanksgiving 
‘dinner? I wonder whether a good fat 
\gobbler is getting ready for Francis 
| Forrester’s table? Wouldn’t a turkey 
| be proud if he knew that he was being 
| fatted forme ? Hah! Hah! I guess 
/he would strut proudly as any peacock 
|that ever spread his tail in the sun- 
| shine. But be this as it may, Thanks- 
I hope you will all 


|have a merry time, my children, but 
jmind me, if you eat too much, you 


And you, Miss Scatterabout, just put | wont enjoy the day half so nicely, as if 


your bonnet im its place, arrange your | you eat moderately. 


Boys and girls 


music, gather up your playthings from | mustn’t play the glutton; no, not on 
the four corners of the house, and then | Thanksgiving turkey or pumpkin pies. 


beside old Mr. Forrester’s 


sit down 


knee, and take a lesson on the subject! you listen? 


Will 
Mr. 


I want to tell you a secret. 
Well, this is it. 
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Rand is busy getting up a plan to make | 
my Magazine befter than ever next 

year. He says he shall print it from | 
new type, and add four pages extra to 
each number, besides adorning it with | 
lots of beautiful pictures. Now, you | 
know, Mr. Rand always keeps his word. 
So you may depend upon it, my Mag- 


azine will be better than ever next 


year. It isthe very best boys’ and girls 


Magazine in the country, now! Ahem! 
It will beat itself next year. Just take 
it and judge for yourselves. Don’t for- | 
get then to send on your dollars, and | 
be sure and get all the new subscribers 
you can. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOZER 
NUMBER. 


rm} 1 9 Knit 


he sword. > and 


1. STEEL :—1. 
fork. 3. Needle. 4. 


6. Sword. 7. Compass. 8. die: 


Guillotine. 5. Spurs. 
lin a la- 
dy’s stays. 

2. Night-in-gale. 

38. Con-science. | 

NEW PUZZLES, &c. 
TWO SHORT A.D EASY LESSONS. 

1. A LEsson 
probably age 2,11, 20; and 
17, 18; which are the reasons why th 
dies are so 4,97, 6, 17, 18, 10, 19, 15, 1 to- | 


BACHELORS.—Y cu 


ron 
‘ 2 - 
not very wo, 6, a, 
“ i 

} 


e la- |} 


matrimo- 


wards you; perllaps you 
ny too 13, 14, 5,17, and allowed your 12, 


2, 9, 8, 4, topass away; but discovercd your 

8, 2, 10,11, 12, v:2n too Inte; which ac- | 
counts for your being my whole; 8 words, 
20 Ictters. 


ForTUNE-HUNTERS.— 


2. A LESSON TO 
A wish to | 


6, 4, 5, 8, 9, 7, 10, 11, most people 
possess; 10, 4, 11, they must do before they | 


can get it; 10, 8, 2,9, they must make good 


use of; 2, 5,7, 9, what they will want, even if 
they 

keep with difficulty if they fail; 3, 4, 8, 2, | 
9, they will style their fortune if they get | 
on; 3, 4, 5,6, what they should then be to | 
poor relations. My whole, 11 letters, and 
what rich and poor should alike avoid. 


succeed; 10, 9, 2, 6, 9, 4, they will 


| me a transposition. 


| loose coat like all other old men. 





READERS. 


WITH MY 


ANAGRAMS, 


TOWNS. 
All cries. 
If she fled. 
Ma bring him. 
No red cats. 
Plover oil. 


FLOWERS. 
1. A nicer air. 
2. On atin car, 
3. I'd say. 
4. Ah, Ldia. 
5. Read Noel! 
6. All mow. 
7. Icall. 
8. A long aim. 


ng po 


~ 
. 


Crows tree. 
Mr can these. 
Steel rice. 


a 
. 


oo -~7 


9. Say more. 

10. Oa libel! 

11. If such a. 

12. A dip in ink. 
Now for my correspondence. 
A boy who lives “ away up in Ver- 
out” says he likes my Magazine. 


Ile answers Ifattie’s enigma, and sends 
Here it is. 
AEFILLNRSTUUW. 


VW. S. S. of Bath, Me.. answers sey- 


'eral enigmas and sends me the follow- 


|ing charade. 


My whole is under my second and sur- 


rounds my first 


G. B. D. 


[am 


Hope your club will pros- 


7 
y 
i 


rlad you like the story of 


ner 
per. 
Silver-hair. I have not room for your 


enioma. Write again. 


If. A. Piper likes my Magazine, 
and draws my portrait in these words. 

“I think you are tall, and rather slim, 
black your 
writing your pieces, or 


eyes, sitting in 
walking 


with bright 
room 
around the street wrapped in your long 
If you 


jare ever down this way, I should like to 


have you call at our house.”’ 


Thank you, Master Piper, for your 
invitation. We will have “ piping” 
times when I visit you; won’t we? 

East Machias, Maine, Sept. 4, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—My sister has 

We all 


taken your Magazine four years. 
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like it very much. Iam nine years old, | 
have five brothers, two of them now at sea. 
I live in the State of Maine, where lumber 


What a portrait! O, Frederick, 
Frederick! Do you really think I 


| could get all my pretty stories from be- 





is manufactured from pine and spruce trees . ae 
neath a “low forehead ? I declare I 


that grow in the woods, and where ships | ee + ff . 
. j . a Ss ( , ~Orre any 
are built, and where seamen and lumber- | thin wont sit jor my portrait any 


My father says that Maine 


more untill go toasun painter and 
‘get daguerreotyped. When I visit 


Thomaston I will certainly give you a 


men are raised. 
furnishes smart, energetic men for every 
State in the Union. 
It is cold here in winter and warm in 
summer. | 
I have always liked to read the letters in 
your Magazine. 


call, and let you take a peep at my 
| mysterious old face. 


I can’t write much of a Union, Me., 1855. 


Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have only 


a short time, but I 





letter, but thought a letter from away down 
cast might be worth reading. 
Yours truly, 
SAMUEL H. TALBor, JR. 


taken your Magazine 


like it very much. I think some of the sto- 
1 


ries are very interesting, and I wonder all 
Wel M . I mean 

elcome, Master Sez : ’ Clr- ‘ : 
_ iste , amuel to my cn to recommend it to my companions, and I 


[ think | think I can them to sub- 


the boys and girls do not take it. 
, ; : Co 
Maine Taises as many smart boys and | scribe for it. 


cle of happy correspondents. induce some of 


girls as any other State. Three cheers} 1am much engaged at present in gather- 
. bia al . ering flowers to help my cousin form a her- 
for the State of Muinc! ering flowers to help my « oo 

Will you not please insert a few 


barium. 
Boston, Sept. 18,1855. | descriptions of plants ? 
ee Ge Your friend, Nosa HAweEs. 
FEF. & G. C. 


MEssRs. Ranp—Dear Sirs: 


—If you see fit to publish in your valuable +7 ° . ; 
accion tg ok ee ed I will bear in mind your wishes, 
journal, riz. the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- . 


» “« 
zine,’ the following arithmetica question, Rosa. 


vou will oblige one who looks with much 


interest on your publication. Mr. Forrretzn— Pear Sir:—I have 
5 commenced taking your Magazine this year 

A man has 100 dollars, and wishes to buy | and I have received the first. number. I 
exactly 100 animals—viz. Sheep, cows, and | like it very reuch; it is the first 1} wer 
pigs. The sheep cost 50 cents each, the | tapen, YT have + out some of the nuze 


. rg { } laya as »} ‘ ha ios 9 Anll« * . . 
cows 10 dollars each, and the pigs 3 dollar vias. Tha ma, which if 

rhe question is, how can he buy | ..., ¢yinte wo-thy py! - 
’ . VOU Libillan Ve 6 ~taly pecs s2idCa b 


ve composed an en! 


: ~ ° T, 
in your Mae 


exch. ‘ 
just 100 animals and spend just 100 dollars ? 


aL G. J. 


azine. 
EXIGMA. 


Iam comnosed of 20 letters. My 8, 9, 14, 


Thomaston, 1855. ; 
To Mr. F. Forrester—Dear Sir :—You | 15, is a part of the body; my 16, 17, 14, 20, 
wish the boys and girls to givea descrip- | 15, is what we have every year; my 9, 5, 


tion of your person. I think you a short, | 12, 20, 19,10 1, 20,17, 7, is a study; my 7, 
1 
: 


} 
thick man with a low forebead, and black | 4, 20, is a small animal; my 10, 4, 5, 20, 12, 


hair and eyes; pointed nose, and a round, | 14, isa bird; my 3, 9, 18, 13, 14, is owned by 


fat face, and that you love children, and do| nearly every gentleman; my 11, 1, 5, 7, 19, 
all you can to make them happy. is a kind of fish; my 2, 6, 15, are all alike; 
Respectfully vours, 


FREDERICK STACKPOLE. 


my whole is the name of the writer. 
Respectfully. 


~ = 


= SRS 
a. 
CRA a. 2 aaa ee en ed 


eee 








é 
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Winchester, July 11, 1855. 


Mr. Forrester.—I have taken your 


Magazine this year, and I am very much | 


pleased with it. 
come every week instead of every month. 
Ihave found out the names of the two 
the July number; they are 
“Kennedy’s Medical Discovery” and 
“ George Washington.’”’ I send you an 
enigma and some transpositions. 

Yours Respectfully, 

JULIA M. CLARK. 


enigmas in 


My 2, 1, 5, 


England; 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
8, 12, 15, is the name of a city in 
my 2, 14, 1, 5,a beast much feared; my 4, §, 


I should rather it would | 


6, 7, 4, the name of a bird; my 8, 11, 13. 1, 


11, a shady place; my 9, 14, 15, 4, a number; 
my 10, 1,6, an animal. My whole is the 


name of a beautiful bird. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. TAFRDROHKU, a town in Connecticut. 
2. RACDAGAMAS, an island east of Af- 
rica. 

8. OWRAR,alake south-east of British 
America. 

4. INCOAA, a town in South America. 


5. TULIGEE, a riverin Asia. 


Union, June 25th. 


Magazine more and more. It is the best 
magazine I ever saw. 
ter like it too. 
with joy. We like the story of Andrew 


Anderson very much, and think he was a 


brave b Vs 
Isend you some transpositions which I 
hope will puzzle some of your readers. 


1. AAGGNNJEKTY, is a river in Asia. 

2. EEDSNRP, is ariver in Europe. 

8. EEE BCNNK, is a river in the Umted 
States. 

4. AAADEJLLOPRT, isa riverin South 
America. 

56. ABEEEEHHILNOPDST, is the name 
of the writer. 

Yours truly. 


My brother and sis- | 
We hail its monthly visits | 
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Oak Cottage, Newton, Oct., 1855. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester.—I write this 
letter partly to beg you to have your por- 
trait engraved for the Magazine, and partly 
to tell you that I was very much pleased 
with the idea you gave us in its last num- 
ber. I immediately set to work to make a 


sentence according to the conditions re- 


quired. Here it is. 


Alas! 
bad habits, as for the zephyr to scatter the 
down of the thistle; for they are like the 


roots of a tree, which extend further each 


‘7 


it is not as easy for us to lay aside 


day ; so we must begin quite early to remove 


them, that our work may be less hard. 


Your friend, JESSIE MCDONALD. 


I print your sentence, Jessie, with- 
out giving any opinion upon it now. 


Let others send theirs, and by and by 


we will see which is best. By the way, 


Jessie, would it not be better to avoid 


of . 
its altogether ? 


the formation of bad habits altoz 


Cheviot, Ohio, Oct. 8, °55. 
le boys 


Mr. ForresTEr:—So many litt 
and girls have told you what you looked 


, 2 i ttke. the termine Ave vo  ‘onin. 
Mr. Forresten—Dear Sir:—I like your | like, that I determined to give you my opin 


£ 
ion. When any one asks me for my opin- 
ion, I tell them precisely what I think. 

I think you are a cross old bachelor, with 
plenty of grey hairs, which you are always 
pulling out like my bacheloruncle. <A pug 
nose, lank, lean, long lantern jaws, high 
cheek bones, and eyebrows that the swal- 


lows might make nests under. In short, a 


perfect embodiment ef ugliness. But who 
cares for looks, when you make your Mag- 
azine so good. I am ten years old, and 


coing to school, and whenI ama man PII 
be a doctor. At Christmas you may look 
for a letter from me, with a dollar for my 
Magazine, and I'll get some more if I can. 

John §&. 


Cincinnati. 


Richardson’s transposition is 
Your subscriber, 


E. M. Garrison. 








i 
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REDFIELD. 


tuFuUS ReprieLp was a bright and | said, he would rather carry a splinter 
intelligent boy. He was a capital] in his finger, or have a mosquito sing- 
companion and playmate sometimes; ing round his bed at night when he 
was very sleepy, than to have a temper 
like that which dwelt in the heart of 
Rufus Redfield. Certainly the temper 
of Rufus did him more hurt than ever 
mosquitoes did to Will Wideawake. 

Rufus was pitching stones one day, 


because he was quick witted and gen- | 

erous hearted. But he had one great 

fault. His temper waslike gunpowder. 

A single word or even a look, like a| 

spark, would set his spirit on fire, cause | 

him to get into a passion, and to frisk | 

round among his playmates like a bunch | at a mark, with several other boys. It 

of fire crackers in a crowd. This | was a favorite game with him. He 

temper almost spoiled him. When his | boasted that he could pitch a stone to 

schoolmates spoke of him they generally | s greater distance, and nearer to a 

said : — given line than any other boy in the 
“ Rufus is a capital fellow in some village. Perhaps he could; though T 

things ; but he has such a bad temper|am not quite certain on that point. 

we don’t like him much.” But I know, that one day, after he had 
A bad temper is like a sharp peg in | pitched his stone very near the line, 

the boot of a traveller. It is always} Will Wideawake was pitching his 

causing its owner pain. Will Wide-| stone, and Rufus grew so excited, that 

awake, one of Rufus’s companions, | he bent far enough over the line: for 
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Will’s stone to strike him on the nose. 
It made his nose bleed. 

Will felt very sorry for this accident, 
for such it really was. He had thrown 
rather wide of the mark to be sure; 
but, if Rufus had stood at a proper 
distance without dodging forward, just 
as Will threw his stone, there would 
have been no harmdone. Rufus did 
not consider this fact. He knew 
Will’s stone had struck him, and that | 
was enough to rouse his temper iuto a | 
furious state. 

“You did iton purpose. You know | 


you did, you ugly fellow ;” he said, or | 
mutiered rather, for he held his hand- 
kerchief to his bleeding nose, and could 
not speak clearly. | 

‘No, Rufus, I did not. Indeed I'| 
did not; [I’m sorry you are guurt. | 
Let me look at your nose;” replied | 
Will, in a kind, sympathizing tone of | 
voice, as he approached him and gently 
tried to remove the handkerchief, that | 
he might see if his face was bruised. 


“No you aren’t sorry neither,” said | 


Rufus spitefully ; and then he. added, 
“ Get out with you, I don’t want any 
of your help ;” and with that, he gave 
Willa violent kick, which brought tears 
to his eyes and sent him limping home. | 
Now Rufus knew in his heart, that 
Will did not mean to hit him with 


the stone. He knew that he ought to | 


have accepted Will’s sympathy with | 
gratitude. He knew it was mean and 
wicked to return Will’s kind words 
with a kick. 
and that kept all his right and generous 


3ut his temper was up, 


feelings down. 


But after the smart of the blow had | 


he saw how ungenerously he had 


| treated his friend, and he felt ashamed. 
|The thought of his ill temper pierced 


his heart like a needle. He despised 
himself for yielding to his temper, and 
was very unhappy. 

As I have said, Rufus had some 
good qualities. He was noble hearted 
and generous when his temper was 
calm. Ilis better feelings having re- 
vived, he yield d tothem and deter- 
mined to seek his injured friend, and 
offer an apology, to at some what 
] 


| for the wrong he had dene him. He 


took two very choice apples given him 
by his uncle a day or two before, and 
set out in search of Will. 

Having rea 1 Will’s house, and 
seeing nothing of him outside, he gave 


a shrill whistle. Will, who was in the 


| house, understood this well-known call, 


and came out to see what Rufus 
wanted. 

“ Will,” said Rufus, “I am sorry I 
kicked you. I know you did not mean 
to hit me with the stone. But my 
temper conquered me, and I feel 
ashamed.” 

“Q, say no more about that, Rufus. 
I am sorry my stone hit your nose. 
But never mind; we will be just as 
good friends as though nothing had 
happened,” replied Will with a good 
natured smile. 

Rufus felt relieved at the willingness 


| of his friend to forgive him. So taking 


the two apples from his pocket, he 
selected the larger one and gave it to 
Will. He meant it fora kind of peace 


| offering. Will took it, and then they 


played together in amity and friend- 


passed away and he was left alone, his | ship. 


heart grew calm and still again. Then | 


Rufus thought that night, that he 
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RUFUS REDFIELD. 


would never lose his temper again. 
He resolved he would not. But his 
purpose was formed in his own strength, 
and you may be sure he did not keep 
it long. How could he? He needed 
divine help to keep such a resolution. 
Being without that help, he was like the 
ship in the Oriental tale, which sailed 
into a sea abounding with magnetic 
mountains. These mountains drew 
the nails out of the vessel, and left it 
a heap of loose planks at the mercy of 
the waves. Now, temptation was like 
such a magnetic mountain to Rufus. 
It drew his purposes out of his heart, 
and left him at the mercy of his tem- 
per. 

He was fishing one day on the bank 
A boy came near him, 
and, with a sneer, said : — 
how is your temper to- 


of a mill dam. 


“ Rufus, 
day ?” 

This was a silly question; Rufus 
should have treated itas such. Instead 
of doing so, he allowed his pride to be 
wounded, and his temper to be roused 
by it. Forgetful of his good resolu- 
tion, he grew very angry ; and, trying 
to strike the boy with the end of his 
fishing rod, his foot slipped, and over 
he went into the water. 

Fortunately, he was a good swimmer. 
So, all he suffered from this fit of 
passion, was a complete wetting. But 
his mortification was very great; and 
when Will Wideawake heard of the 
affair he repeated his old remark; “ I 
would rather carry a splinter in my 
finger, or have a flea in my ear, than 
to be tormented with Rufus Redfield’s 
temper. It is always getting him into 
trouble.” 

Will was quite right in his opinion, 





— poor Rufus felt the evil of his 
temper through many years. Indeed, 
he never overcame it until he asked 
| God to help him. Then he conquered 
| it indeed; and I advise every child 
fiery temper, to try the same 
F. F. 





with a 


more than a year in their perfect state, 
but often much longer in their larva 
Their first state is the egg, then 
the caterpillar, then the chrysalis, or 
pupa, and finally the perfect and pro- 
creative form. But in these changes 
there are infinite degrees and varieties 
of transition, all which constitute the 
pleasing and very instructive study of 


state. 


Entomology. 

Insects have lymph instead of blood, 
and no bones, but hard coverings to 
They 

have no vertebra. They do not 

breathe through the mouth or nostrils, 
but have air vessels along their sides, 
called spiracula, and connected with 
other vessels called bronchie. They 
have the organs of sense, and make all 
the discriminations which accord with 
their physical powers and wants. 

A single female house-fly produces, 
in one season, 20,080,320! 


| means. 
ENTOMOLOGY. — Few insects live 
which the muscles are attached. 


Mote-Hits.— Mole-hills are curi- 
ously formed by an outer arch imper- 
vious to rain, and an internal platform 
with drains, and covered ways on 
which the pair and their young reside. 
The moles live on worms and roots, 
and bury themselves in any soil in a 
few minutes. 
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THE CHILD'S FUNERAL. 


Se PR >) See 
Ef Neen 7 


een. 


Husu your prattle, happy children, Still and pale she lies, forgetting 


| 

Hush your songs so sweet and wild, | How with you she oft hath strayed 
While with gentle steps ye gather Where the wild flowers grow in clusters 
To the burial of a child. ’Neath the mountain’s russet shade ;— | 
Start not back in sudden terror | Resting at the summer noontide— | 
From the pale and marble brow; By the brooklets fresh and cool, 
Look again; there’s heavenly beauty Watching where the honeysuckles | 
On each rigid feature now. Leaned across the glassy pool. | 
| 
There are buds and blushing roses, Still the old dear smile is playing 
Myrtle green and lilies fair, Round her lips, upon her cheek— | 

Clasped within her snowy fingers, In the sweet shut eyes delaying, 
Wreathed amid her golden hair. Brightening up the forehead meek. | 
| 


| 

} | 

| | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 

| 
| 
| 
ic. 











complained of feeling pain. 
er said to her, “I will give you some | leave the grave. 
medicine, my love, which will make | stretched on the earth, cold and stiff. 


FAITHFUL NIG. 


Crowd up close again, dear children; 
Kiss once more those lips so cold, 

While ‘ Adieu,’ ye softly whisper, 
‘Lamb of the Redeemer’s fold.’ 


Ah, how long will you remember 
All her pretty winning ways, 

Missing oft her merry laughter, 
Or her blithe, untutored lays! 


Jesus Christ loves little children; 
She, while with us, loved to hear 

Of that holy, blessed Saviour,— 
Loved to feel his presence near. 


Often when the stars were shining 
In the deep blue sky above, 

On her pillow soft reclining, 
She would sing of Jesus’ love. 


Surely then it is no wonder 

That she smiles so sweet to-day— 
’Tis the impress of the spirit 

Left upon the lifeless clay. 


Close the coffin lid forever; 
Let the sable pall unroll; 

Bear her slowly, gently onward, 
While the mournful bells do toll. 


Plant the early, bright spring flowerets 


All about her lowly bed; 
Train the summer’s fairest roses 
Round the marble at her head. 


Prattle softly, happy children; 
Chant your music sweet and low, 

When adown the graveyard alleys 
Hand in hand ye gently go. 


But amid the silent dwellings, 
Listen carefully and well; 

For a world of precious wisdom 
Each low grassy mound can tell. 


HARMONY. 


Stoughton, Mass. 





A LITTLE girl being indisposed, 
Her moth- 


! 
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Her broth- 
er, who was standing by, replied, “ Oh 


you quite well to-morrow.” 


no, mamma, medicine alone will not 
make her well; when I was ill, I took 
a great deal, but it did me no good 
until J prayed to God to make me well; 
and then I was better the very next 
morning, when I thanked God for 
making me better; and now I am quite 
well, and so will Ann be, if she pray 
to God.” 


PAITHFUL NIG. 

A GENTLEMAN, now dead, had a 
small and sprightly terrier, named 
“Nig,” of which he was very fond. 
After the death of his master, Nig 
grew melancholy. Nothing the family 
could do seemed to amuse him. He 


could not be enticed from the side of 


his mistress, but would follow her about 
every where, grave and sedate, as 
though actually thinking of his dead 
master. One day a closet containing 
his master’s clothing was opened. No 


sooner did Nig discover the garments 


| than he frisked about, almost frantic 
'with delight, evidently expecting his 


master to appear. When the poor an- 
imal discovered his error, he testified 
his disappointment by piteous and 
Poor Nig grew 
more melancholy than ever. All at- 
tempts to induce him to leave the house 


mournful howlings. 


were unavailing, until one day his mis- 


| tress went 


| 
| 


to visit the grave of her 
husband. Then he followed, and on 
arriving at the mound commenced dig- 
ging and moaning, testifying his grief 
in the most affecting manner. From 
that time he could not be enticed to 
He was found there, 
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A STORY FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
“ Hign-Ho-Hum! how I want; father’s command, but one morning, as 
some fun;” said a little boy of seven} he saw the nice fun the boys were hav- 


years, as he ran to look out of the win-| ing, as they ran up and slid down the 


dow to see some boys sliding down hill. | steep hill back of the school house, he 


He had amused himself’ for a long} thought he should not get hurt if he 
his father, he 


time with his marbles and slate, and| tried too, nor 
he had read all his little story books, | thought, ever know it. 


and now he had nothing to do, and so! up the hill to slide down “ just once.” 


he asked his mother to let him go out | Ah ! children, he forgot that God Saw 


and slide down hill with the boys. But} him, and knew that he was breaking 
as he was almost sick with a cold, she| his father’s command. 

told him that he must wait till another | He sat down upon his sled, and start- 
day. Solittle Charley sat down by the | ed off, but when he had gone about 
window, and watched the boys. But/| half the way down, his sled turned and 
he did not feel exactly good-natured. | hit a stone. This threw poor little 
So when his little sister came running Benny upon asharp stick. He screamed 
up to him, with her hand full of mar- | © loud that the large boys ran to help 
bles, and asked him to play with her, | him up, and as they moved him he 


: lermea > 5 at - rr he cticl re 
he threw them upon the floor and said, | Cri d to them to stop, for the stick was 
| killing him. They ran for his father, 


need 
Then he went 





“T’ve played enough with you.” 

His mother saw, and heard him, but} Who went and got his little boy and 
did not seem to notice his ill temper ; | carried him home to his weeping 
but as she was going to wind some yarn | mother. 
she said, “ Charley, if you will come | The doctor came, and found that the 


and hold my yarn for me I will tell you | stake had torn open his bowels and the 
It had to be 


a story.” So Charley ran to her, for} wound was a bad one. 
he was very fond of hearing stories. sewed up with a needle and thread. 
| <All night little Benny laid and 


THE STORY THAT CHARLEY’S 
moaned; and as his father and moth- 


MOTHER TOLD HIM. | 
Little Benny was about ten years| er bathed him he would say, “I wish 
old, and he went to school every day.| I had minded you —I will next time.” 


When snow came, he took his sled But no next time arrived, for a few 


| 


along with him, and at noon-time he 
used to slide down hill. But as there 
were stubs and stumps of old trees left 
in the ground, his father was afraid 
that Benny would get hurt by them, 
and so he told him he must not slide 
down the hill. 


et teen 


For many days Benny obeyed his! 


| days after Benny died and was buried 
His 


|'mother mourned because their little 


| beneath the snow. father and 
son was dead. 

soys can you tell me what command 
| Benny broke besides his father’s ? 


R. H. W. 





Townsend, Mass. 


| 
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BUNNY FIGHTING THE CAT. 





BUNNY Fit 


lying in the 
carried them 


A CURIOUS circumstance occurred | w 
The mother of a very 


oo 
dak avent 
i | off one by one into the bed-chamber, 


in my rabbitry. 
young family of rabbits was dist 
at the curios ity Cc vine ‘ed by sever — chi il- | pic the} ing then up in her teeth. 


dren respecting her little ones, who! | unfortunate little creature was seized 
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by one of its ears, and in the struggle 
between its parent and itself, the ear 
was fairly pulled off. The mother took 
the misfortune very philosophically ; 
she ate the severed ear, and then seiz- 
ing her child by the ear that remained, 
dragged it into the bed-chamber with 
the rest. 

It is possible to keep several moth- 
ers together with their families in one 
large room, but the bucks must be kept 
seperate both from the does and from 
each other. They are most quarrelsome 
animals, and are liable to sudden at- 
tacks of fury, without any apparent 
cause. When so enraged, they squeak 
and stamp with their feet in as threat- 
ening a manner as they can assume. 
When this anger is exercised towards 
man, as not unfrequently happens, it 
has a very ludicrous aspect, strongly 
reminding one of a puddle in a storm. 
But to the companions of the rabbit it 
is no laughing matter, for the animal 
attacks any rabbit that comes near. 
The usual method of attack is by leap- 
ing over the object of dislike, and giv- 
ing it a violent kick as they pass over 
its back; in this manner they often 
strike off pieces of fur with a single 
blow. I once saw a combat between a 
large buck rabbit and a eat, in which 
the rabbit came off victorious; the cat 
was completely puzzled, and after a 
few rounds, 


and loosing no small 


. e . | 
amount of fur, left the rabbit conquer- 


or of the field. 
resisted a dog who attacked her in 


She would boldly have 


front, but this method of jumping over | 


her back, and inflicting a severe blow 
during the leap was too much for her. 

That stamp of the foot is also used 
for other purposes besides that of at- 


A LESSON OF SOLOMON. 


cating alarm. If a number of rabbits 
are feeding quietly, and one of them 
takes fright, it stamps violently on the 
ground, and all the others scuttle into 


tack ; it serves as a mode of communi- 
| their holes. 


, 
' 


| I lately heard of a rabbit that inhab- 
| ited a house in one of the back streets 
|of Oxford. It especially favored the 
shop, because greens and vegetables 
The little animal 


was accustomed to discharge the part 


were sold there. 


of a house-dog, and would run after 
and bite any intruder. Men rather 
laughed at the rabbit, but it was no 
| laughing matter to the softer sex, whose 
unprotected ankles suffered wofully. 


A Lesson or SoLtomon.—The old 
|man was toiling through the burden 
|and heat of the day in cultivating his 
| field with his own hand, and deposit- 
| ing the promising seed in the fruitful 
Suddenly there 





lap of yielding earth. 
stood before him, under the shade of a 


The old 


man was struck with amazement. “I 


huge Linden tree, a vision. 


am Solomon,” replied the phantom, in 
a fi iendly voice. “ What are you do- 
ing here old man?” “If youare Sol- 


omon,” replied the venerable laborer, 


“how can you ask this? In my youth 


| you sent me to the ant, I saw its occu- 
| pation, and I learned from that insect 
What 
| I then learned I have followed to this 
“You have 


your lesson,” resumed the spirit. 


to be industrious and to gather. 


hour.” 
“Go 





| to the ant and learn from that insect to 
rest in the winterof your life and en- 
joy what you have gathered up.—Ger- 
man Allegory. 


only learned half 


a 











FANNY’S QUESTION. 


a _ - -_——— 


FANNY’S QUESTION. 


ITTLE Fanny was; Reverence ror AGr.—Rever- 
2 very ill. Weary days|ence is always due to aged people. 
and nights had her | God, nature, and a proper education, 
y frail body been racked | | Say to the young, reverence old age. 
eX with the most excru- Gray hairs are crowns of glory, when 
a ciating pain. So intense | found in the way of righteousness. 
BAS were har sufferins gs that at The promptings of our kindly na- 
times her reason was de-| ture teach us to respect the aged, to 
throned and she knew not] rise up before the hoary head. The 
her dearest friends. dim eye, the furrowed brow, the tem- 
| 
>| 










It was evening—calm and still, and | ples thinly clad, who would not respect, 
after a day of much distress, the little | ™everence, love them ? 
one at lencth had a short respite from 
pain. Her father was at her side, and 
she knew him, and with her accustomed 


tenderness returned his affectionate 


I love the youth who reverences the 
aged always, and whoever they are. 
QO, youth, revere thy aged friend; re- 
spect those silver locks, so whitened by 
caresses. He had been wont to con-| the toiling hardships of many long 
verse with his child at this hour, and 
now he asked her, if she remembered 
who loved little children. “O yes,’ 
said she. “Jesus said, suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come un- 
tome; for of such is the kingdom of | 


years. 


THE LIE. 


And has my darling told a lie? 

Did she forget that God was by— 
That God who saw the thing she did, 
From whom no action can be hid? 
Did she forget that God could see 
And hear, wherever she might be? 


> 


heaven. Jesus loves little children.” 
And then, looking anxiously at her 
father, she asked, ‘will Jesus take 
Fanny ¢” | 

And Jesus did take Fanny ; for soon | 
she fell asleep in death. My dear | 


i . | He made our eyes, and can discern 
young friends, have you ever put this : 


Whichever way you think to turn; 


question seriously to yourselves, “ Will} je made our ears, and he can hear 
Jesus take me when I die?” This lit- Whene’er you think no one is near; 
tle one had scarcely seen three years | In every place by night or day, 


’ ‘- le watches a ron a - cor 
of mortal life, and yet she wished to| He watches all you do or say. 


know if she was prepared to go to that 
Saviour who had so affectionately in- | You thought because you were alone, 


‘5 oe kas a | Your falsehood never could be known: 
vited children to him. May you all be | 


° But liars always are found out 
prepared to go to him when he shall , 


k Whatever way they wind about: 

call you from earth. Then always be afraid, my dear, 
‘ Twp rr 1: . ‘ 

AUNTIE FORRESTER. |! To tell a lie, for God can hear. 
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170 ASKING QUESTIONS. 


ee —— 





rats, fy 
AS LNG 


HEN Rollo, the hero of 
, 
of one of Mr. Abbott's 
© stories, was on board 
~ asteam ship, the sur- | 
Ye . 
* geon gave him some | 


| 






; advice about asking ques- | 
r¢ tions of sailors. | 
“You must be careful,” | 
said the surgeon, “ what | 
questions you ask of the ofli- 
cers and seamen about the ship; and | 
you must be careful, too, what you be- 
lieve in respect to the things they tell | 
you. Perhaps it will be the truth they | 
will tell you, and perhaps they will 
be only making fun of you. You may | 
ask me, however, any thing you like. | 
I will answer you honestly. I am at | 
leisure, and can tell you as well as not. 
Besides, I like to talk with young per- 
sons like you. I have a boy at home | 
myself of just about your rating.” 
“Where is your home?” asked | 


Rollo. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|away, for itis almost eight bells, and 


ULSTIONS. 


“It is up on the North River,” said 


the surgeon, “about one hundred miles 


And now j must co 
] 


from New York. 


that is dinner time. I shall see you 


again by and by. There’s one thing 


| more, though, that I must tell you be- 


fore I go; and that is, that you had 
better not go to any strange places 
about the ship where you do not see 
the other passangers go. [or instance, 
you must not go up upon the paddle 
boxes.” 

“No,” said Rollo. “I saw a sien 
painted, saying that passengers were 
not allowed to go up on the paddle 
boxes.” 

“And you must not go forward 


|among the sailors, or climb up upon 


the rigging,” continued the surgeon. 
“ Why not?” 
f 


‘“‘ Because those parts of the ship are 


asked Rollo. 


for the seamen alone, and for others 


like them, who have duties to per- 


Ses eens 


eeepc 








form on shipboard. What should you | 
think,” continued the surgeon, “ if some | 
one who had come to make a visit at | 
your house were to go up stairs, look- | 
ing about in all the chambers, or down 


into the kitchen, examining every 
. , . ‘ | 
thing there to see what he could find ?” | 


“T should think it was very strange,” | 


said Jennic. | 

“ Certainly,” said the surgeon, “ and 
it is the same on board ship. There 
are certain parts of the ship, such as 
the cabins, the state rooms, and the | 


quarter decks, which are appropriated 


to the passengers; and there are cer-| lar out of his pocket. 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 


| 





“ Ha!” said Rollo. 
he do?” 

“ He begged them to let him down, 
but they would not. They said it was 


“ And what did 


| 
customary, whenever a landsman came 


up into the rigging, for him to pay for 
his footing by a treat to the sailors ; and 
that they would let him down if he 
would give them a dollar for a treat.” 

“And did he give it tothem ?” asked 
Rollo. 

“Yes, he said he would,” replied the 
surgeon, “if they would untie one of 
his hands, so that he could get the dol- 
So they untied 


tain other parts, such as the forecastle,| one of his hands, and he gave them 


the bows, and the rigging, which are | 


It is true, | 


the domains of the seamen. 
that sometimes a passenger may go 
into these places without impropriety, 


as, for example, when he has some | 


business there, or when he is_ specially 





the dollar. Then they untied his other 
hand and his feet, and so let him go 
down.” 

“ Why did not he call the captain ? ” 
asked Rollo. 

“QO, the captain would 


not have 


invited ; just as there may be circum-| paid any attention to such a case,” re- 


stances which would render it proper 


for a gentleman to go into the kitchen, | on 


or into the garret, at a house where he 


is visiting. But those are exceptions | 


to the general rules, and boys espec- | 


ially, both when visiting in houses and 
when they are passengers on board | 
ships, should be very careful to keep | 
in proper places.” 

“Tam glad I did not go climbing 





up the rigging,” said Rollo. 

“ Yes,” replied the surgeon. “ Once 
I knew a passenger go climbing up the 
shrouds on board an East Indiaman, 
and when he had got half way up to 
the main top, and began to be afraid 


to proceed, the sailors ran up after 
him, and, under pretence of helping 
him, they tied him there, hand and 
foot, with spun yarn.” 





plied the surgeon. “If he had been 
deck at the time he would have 
looked the other way, and would have 
pretended not to see what was going 
on; but he would really have been 
pleased. He would have considered 
the passenger as justly punished for 
climbing about where he had no busi- 
ness to go.” 

Rollo was greatly interested in this 
narrative. He thought what a narrow 
escape he had had in deciding that he 
would not attempt to climb up the 
shrouds, and he secretly determined 
that he would be very careful, not only 
while he was on board the steamer, but 
also on all other occasions, not to vio- 
late the proprieties of life by obtrud- 
ing himself into places where he ought 
not to go.— From Lollo on the Atlantic. 
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172 DRAWING LESSONS — PERSPECTIVE. 


DRAWING LESSONS — PERSPECTIVE. 


P. Let us recapitulate a little. | 
What do you call a figure with three | 
sides ? | 

L. A triangle. | 

P. Tell me the four-sided figures 
you have heard of. 

L. The rhomb—the rectangle—the | 
parallelogram—and the trapezium. | 

P. Let me hear you describe a 


What is a rhomb? 

What is a rectangle ? 

What is a parallelogram ? 

What is a trapezium ? * 

What do you call the line drawn | 
througha picture to show which ob- | 
jects are on a level with the eye? | 

L. The horizontal line. 

P. What do you call the point in the | 
horizontal line opposite to the point of | 
station ? | 

| 


, 
square ? 


fon. The point of sight. 

P. What do you call the point op- 
posite to the point of sight, the place 
where you stand to look at the pic-/| 
ture ? 

Ton. The point of station. 

P. What is the use of the point of | 
sight ? 

Ion. When we make a side-view of 
any objects, and draw the horizontal 
lines of those objects, they must all 
slant. And they must slant in such a 
way that they would meet at that point if 
they were long enough. 

P. In what direction would they 
slant ? 

W. 1 can tell you, papa. In dif-| 


*An accurate definition of each figure should 
be given by the reader. 


ferent directions. The lines above the 
point of sight must incline down to it, 
—a2nd those below the point of sight 
must incline upwards—just as you may 
see in this side view of a ladder which 
Ion and | have drawn. 





If the ladder were exactly in front of 
us, all the rails would be drawn with 





horizontal lines,—and, now you see, 
papa, that some of the lines slant up- 
wards and some down, as I told you. 

P. But one of the lines is quite hor- 
izontal. 


W. Yes. 


That is because it is ex- 


| actly on a level with the eye,—so it 


falls on the horizontal line, and it must 
be horizontal. 
P. I can understand. If you please, 


here is one more question. I said that 











DRAWING LESSONS—— PERSPECTIVE. 


when you are drawing objects in | Ion. Then they must incline to a 
spective, the lines of some of them | vanishing point. 
must incline to the point of sight; while; P. Suppose, then, that I get this lad- 
in others the lines must incline to a| der of yours, and only turn it round a 
vanishing point. How can you tell little way. You see that I have turned 
which lines must incline to the point of | it round a very little. Now, if I were 
sight ? | to make a line with a piece of string, 
Ion. 1 remember, papa. In order | from your eye to the point of sight op- 
to know, we must draw an imaginary | posite—would the ladder be parallel 
line from the point of station to the | with that line ? 


point of sight—then when we draw| Jon. No, papa. 

the sides of those objects which are P. Then, of course, I must make the 

parallel to this line, their horizontal | lines of the rails incline to— 

lines must incline to the point of sight. W., Ion, and LZ. A vanishing point. 
P. But suppose the objects are not| P. Then see me doit. Now, you 

parellel to this imaginary line ? may all sit down and copy both these 





ladders in your drawing-books. Inone| In the other they are to be drawn to 
ladder the lines are to be drawn to the}a VANISHING PornT. 
Point oF Siant. 
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LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE DEARS. 





LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A FABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Tue big bear’s gruff voice sounded 
in the ears of Silver-hair, like the 
rumbling of distant thunder. She was 
half awake when he spoke, for the 


voices of the other bears had partially 
roused her from her slumber. But 
now, she opened her eyes, started up, 
and saw the three bears looking over 


ee 





LITTLE SILVER HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS. 


. 
the bed into her face. She even felt! run home; for they all agreed it was 
their breath, like hot air upon her fore-| not best for such polite bears as they 
head. Poor Silver-hair! how quickly | were, to run after such a pretty little 
her little heart did beat and throb. | girl as Silver-hair. To be sure, they 
How swiftly she leaped from the bed | said, she had no right to steal their 
and ran toward the window, which was | porridge, break the little bear’s chair, 
wide open! Without pausing to con-|or rumple their beds; but as she was 
sider the danger of a leap to the | so frightened, she would be likely to 
ground, she clambered up the wall, | keep away from the cottage hereafter, 
stood on the window sill, and jumped 


| and it was best to let her alone. 
down. It was a fortunate thing for | 
| 


The bears were right; Silver-hair 
was very careful after this adventure 
to keep away from the neighborhood 
of the three bears. 

And hgre my fable ends. I told 
you it was-only a fable when I began 


her, that the window was not very 
high. If it had been, poor Silver- 
hair’s leap would have cost her a pair 
of broken legs or a broken skull. But 
the window being low for a chamber 
window, she sprang to the ground /it. Bears never lived and talked as 
without getting hurt. Once there, she | these bearsare said to have done. But 
ran home with the speed of a frighted | there are hosts of little girls in the 
deer. She did not turn round ali the | world like Silver-hair. Silver-hair isa 
way, but rushed into her mother’s portrait of the girl who lets her curios- 
cottage with wild-looking eyes and | ity lead her into paths which duty tells 
Her mother, seeing her | her she should not tread. Silver-hair 





flying hair. 
so frightened, caught her in her arms, | knew she ought not to go near the 
pressed her to her bosom, and ex- | bears’ cottage, because her mother told 
| her not to go thither. But she was so 





claimed : — | 
“ What is the matter with my poor | Curious, she would go in spite of her 
Silver-hair ? ” }mother’s wishes. The same curiosity 


Silver-hair was so frightened, and so | led her to taste the porridge, break the 
out of breath, she could not speak for| chair, and rumple the _bed-clothes. 
a moment or two. When she recoy-| Thus, you see, her curiosity led her 
ered herself a little, she said: “The | into trouble and danger. I hope, my 
bears! The bears, mother! I’m afraid | little readers will learn from_ Silver- 
the bears will eat me.” hair’s adventures, never to permit their 

curiosity to lead them to go into those 


Her mother soothed her, and said: 
‘OQ, no, my child. The bears at the | Places, or to do those things which duty 
| requires them to avoid. F. F. 


cottage are very quiet bears. They 


won't hurt you.” 

By degrees, Silver-hair grew calm| An O_p Toap.— A toad was found 
enough to peep out at the window. | at Organ, in France, ina well, which 
The bears were not there. They had | had been covered up for 150 years. 
not run after her at all. They only | It was torpid, but revived on being 
looked out at the window to see her | exposed. 
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POCAHONTAS, THE EMPEROR'S DAUGHTER. 


POCAHONTAS, THE EMPEROR’S DAUGHTER. 


PowHATAN, and the good genius of 
the early settlers of Virginia. 
Powhatan, her father, was the chief, 


Wao has not heard of Pocanontas 
the Indian princess? She was a 
beautiful maiden, the idol of her father, 





prema sconce anreatertal 





away, and said to his people : 





Indians inhabiting the coast of Virginia, 
when the English began to settle that 
country. He could lead over two | 
thousand warriors to battle, and was | 
a very shrewd and sensible man. But | 
he looked with jealousy on the English. | 
He feared they would destroy his 
people and take away their lands. So | 
when CAPTAIN JouN SmM1tTH entered 
caused him to be taken 
sentenced 


his territory, he 


prisoner, and afterwards 
him to death. 

This terrible sentence having been 
two stonés were carried 


the great chief. 


pronounced, 
into the wigwam of 


Poor Smith was thrown upon the 
ground. His head was laid upon the 


stones, and the Indians prepared to 
dash out his brains with their war-clubs. 
Just at that critical moment, the noble 
imming in 
father and 


| 
brave En- 
: 
) 
| 


Pocahontas, her 
up to her 
s 


eves sWw 
tears, rushed 
besought him to spare the 
glishman’s life. 

But the stern old chief pushed his 
daughter aside, her that the 
English were not true friends of the 


telling 


Indians, and that his captive must die. 
Then the noble 
character of Pocahontas moved her to 


tender heart and 


a deed, which crowned her name with 
lasting honor. Leaving her father, she 
knelt down beside Captain Smith, put 
her arms round him, and laid her head | 
over his, saying, 


“Tf you kill English- 


man, you kill Pocahontas first. ” 





This touching scene melted the old 


chief’s heart. He reversed the sen- 


POCAHONTAS, THE EMPEROR’S DAUGHTER. 


or emperor of a powerful tribe of | to make hatchets for me. 


many 
period, it seemed likely that the colony 
would be destroyed. 


He make 

bells and beads too for Pocahontas.” 
Powhatan did not keep Smith long, 

however. 


him. 

Pocahontas saved Captain Smith 
from her father again, some time after 
this event. The Captain was visiting 
the chief’s village with a small party. 
He wanted to buy some corn for the 
colonists. The sly old chief surrounded 
the place with his warriors, and made 
a feast for Smith. He hoped thus to 
throw him off his guard, that he might 
seize a favorable moment, rush in upon 
him with his warriors, and put him 
and his men todeath. But the good 
and gentle Pocahontas, knowing her 
father’s stole into Smith’s 
wigwam and told him to beware. Thus 
warned, he kept a watchful eye on the 
Indians and escaped the snare. Had 
not Pocahontas warned him he would 
have most likely perished. 

After a time, Captain Smith went 
back to England. Then, there was 

open war Late een the English and the 
a a Powhatan’s warriors killed 
of the colonists, and, at one 


intentions, 


But one of the 
English, hearing that Pocahontas was 


visiting a friendly chief, sailed up the 
Pitosens, decoyed her on board his 


vessel, and carried her a prisoner to 


ii 


While she was detained at James- 


tence of death, sent the executioners |town, a young Englishman was so 


pleased with her beauty, her manners, 


“I spare my prisoner. I keep him | and hernoble character, that he offered 


He gave him his liberty 
|shortly after, on condition of certain 
| gifts which Smith promised to make 
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to marry her. Pocahontas, nothing 
loth, for she loved the young man, 
consented. They were accordingly 
married; and the daughter of Pow- 
hatan became the bride of an English 
gentleman. One result of this mar- 
riage was peace between the English 
and the Indians. 

Pocahontas, they called her the Lady 
Rebecca after her marriage, now 
learned the English language, and, I 
am happy to add, studied and embraced 
the Christian religion. 

In 1616, her husband took her to 
England. There she was introduced 
at Court. King James and his Queen 
received her with much kindness. The 
English nobles paid her great attention, 
| and they all confessed, that the prin- 
|| cess of the woods was handsomer and 
| better behaved than many English 
| ladies. 
| Pocahontas was delighted with these 
| attentions, and with the wonderful 
things she saw and heard in England. 

I am sorry to add, that she was not 
permitted to return to her native land. 
While preparing to embark for Virginia 
with her husband, she was taken sick 
and died at Gravesend, in the year 
1617. Yet it is pleasing to know, her 
|| last hours were made peaceful by her 
| faith in the gospel of Christ. 

| Pocahontas was scarcely twenty-two 

| | years old when she died. She left a 
| little son who was educated in England, 
but who, when he became a man, 
removed to Virginia where he became 
eminent and wealthy. Some of the 
best families in Virginia are proud to 
acknowledge their descent from him. 
They boast that the blood of Pocahon- 
tas runs.in their veins. 


Should you ever visit Washington, 
you will see a group of five marble 
figures in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
One of them is a man in military dress. 
He lies on the ground reclining on his 
elbow. An Indian stands beside him, 
ready to strike him with his club. An 
Indian girl is embracing the prostrate 
soldier. It is a beautiful group, and 
represents Pocahontas in the act of 
saving the life of Captain Smith. 

F. F. 





Tue Krne’s Cock Crowrr.— A 
singular custom, of matchless absurdity, 
formerly existed in the English court. 
During Lent, an ancient officer of the 
crown, styled the King’s Cock Crower, 
crowed the hour each night within the 
precincts of the palace. On the Ash 
Wednesday after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George II.) sat 
down to supper, this officer abruptly 
entered the apartment, and in a sound 
resembling the shrill pipe of a cock, 
crowed past ten o'clock. ‘The astonished 
Prince, at first conceiving it to be a 
premeditated insult, rose to resent the 
affront, but, upon the nature of the 
ceremony being explained to him, he 
was satisfied. Since that period, this 
silly custom has been discontinued. 


Sprpers.— Spiders have four paps 
for spinning their threads, each pap 
having 1000 holes; and the fine web 
is itself the union of 4000 threads. 
No spider spins more than four webs, 
and when the fourth has been de- 
stroyed, they seize upon the webs of 
others. 


| 
| 
| 
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JOHN GIFFORD, THE 
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“]T witt have my pa’s knife, that I 
will!” 

“QO Johnny, Johnny, I am sorry 
to hear you say I will, when you know 
your mother has said you must not 
have the knife.” 


THE SELF-WILLED BOY. 


hal Kh 
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SELF-WILLED BOY. 


These wrong words were uttered 
one day by a boy named John Gifford. 
| He was a bright little boy, with many 


| | good qualities ; ; but he had a will strong 


“] don’t care what mother says, I | 
have him govern his will by the laws 


will have the knife. I want to cut out 
a mast for my ship with it, I do.” 


“Fie! Fie! Johnny. I shall not 


love you, if you say such evil words | 


about your kind mother. It is only 


| willed. 


for your own good that she forbids you | 


to use the knife. 
well to allow you to hurt yourself with 
so sharp a knife.” 

“ | don’t care, I w1iu have the knife, 
T say.” 


She loves you too) 


asiron. This of itself was no fault; 
for I wouldn’t give a fig for a boy 
without a strong will. But I would 


of duty. “ Do right and stick to it,” 
should be his motto. My little friend 
Johnny did not do this. He was self- 
He would do as he pleased, 
right or wrong. You see his spirit- in 
his replies to his grandmother about 


| the knife. 


He wanted a new carving knife 
which his father had lately bought. It 
was sharp, and he thought it would be 
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just right to shave down some sticks to 
make masts for a little fleet of chips, 
which he was sailing in an iron dish, 
that his mother had filled with water 
for his use. But his mother thought it 
was unsafe for such a little boy to play 
with so sharp a knife, and would not 
give it to him. 

When his mother left the room, 
master John tried to get the knife from 
his grandmother; on her refusal to 
give it to him, he gave way to a fit of 
bad temper, and spoke as above. 

His grandmother was firm, however, 
and Johnny had to submit, for he 
knew he was not strong enough to 
conquer the old lady. I think he had 
the will to try, while his temper was 
up, though I am sorry to write such a 
thing of any boy. 

Unable to get the knife, he muttered 
to himself, and began working again on 
his chip boats with his own little knife. 
After a time, his grandmother fell 
asleep, and her ball of worsted fell 
upon the floor; Johnny saw it, and 
looking up, said to himself : 

“ Ah! ah! she is asleep now. I'll 
have the knife, see if I don’t.” 

Then creeping softly across the 
floor, he went to the cupboard, took 
the coveted knife, and, returning to his 
ships, began to cut with it very vigor- 
ously. 


He had not finished the first mast | 


before the knife slipped, and cut a deep 
gash in one of his fingers: The blood 


flowed freely from the wound, and his| to do wrong. 


finger was very painfnl. So, jumping 
up, he cried out lustily, 

“ O, my finger! my finger! I’ve cut 
my finger. O, dear! O, dear!” 

This ery awoke his grandmother, and 





caused his mother and brother to come 
rushing in from another room. 

“What's the matter?” asked his 
grandmother, starting from her nap. 

“ What ails you, Johnny? How 
did you cut your finger?” inquired 
his mother, a little frightened at the 
sight of the blood. 

The finger was soon examined by 
Mrs. Gifford, who said: 

“ The cut is not very bad, my son.” 

She then got a bit of rag and some 
thread. His grandmother bound it up 
very carefully. His brother peeped 
over his shoulder to see his wound 
dressed. His mother took the knife 
from his hand, though with some 
trouble, for the willful boy held on to 
it with all his strength, in spite of the 
pain caused by his wound. 

Thus, Master Johnny got pretty well 
punished for his se/f-will. He would 
have his own way; and his own way 
quickly led him into trouble. He 
found self-will to be a hard master. 

Children, what do you think of 
Johnny Gifford and his strong will ? 
Do you admire or condemn him? |] 
know you blame him, for his spirit was 
bad and his conduct hateful. Be care- 
ful, then, not to imitate him. 
to govern your wills by the law of 
duty. Never doa thing because you 
wish to do it; but always because it is 
right. Never say I will unless you are 
sure the act you will to dois right. Nev- 
er say I wont, unless it be to a request 
But, when a duty is 
before you, you may say I will with 
the firmness of Napoleon. When you 
are asked to do wrong, you may say, I 
wont, in thunder tones, and stick to it as 
Paul] Jones did to his ship. F. F. 
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RALPH RANDOLPH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the brazier, and served them up to our 
travellers with pepper, salt, and onion 
chopped very fine. 

When the man handed these nice 
| morsels to our travellers, Ralph looked 
| round for a knife and fork. Mr. Mur- 
| ray understood his looks, and said : 

“ You won’t get any knives or forks 
| here, Ralph.” 

“No knives or forks, sir? How 
| shall we eat our food ?” 

| “We must do as our friends the 
| Turks do. Eat our morsels from the 





| skewers.” 
| This they did without difficulty, for 
VEILED TURKISH LADY. | the meat was tender, and the pieces 





“Don’t you feel hungry, Ralph ?” | small. After the meat, they ate a de- 
asked Captain Murray, after a long | licious melon. When they had finished 
walk among the eardens. | their meal, they both agreed that they 

‘lam sal “ase hungry, sir, but J] | had eaten a most excellent dinner. 
could eat a bite. sf win. tend anything | After leaving the shop, they pro- 
with us to eat.” replied Ralph. : ~ |eeeded towards the shore for the 

“Here is a cook’s shop; come, let _ purpose of returning to the ship. Qn 
us go in and see what we can get for | 
dinner.” | 

The cook’s shop had an open window. | 
A piece of mutton hung at the door- | 
post, as a specimen of the kind of meat | 
to be had within. | 

“This looks well,” said Captain | 
Murray, as he touched the mutton with 
his fore-finger. 

“ Yes, sir, it looks like first rate 
meat.” 

They now entered the shop. The 


cook was at work before a brazier, 





which stood in the window place. He 


TURKISH WOMAN. 


cut the mutton into small bits, seasoned 
the pieces, and put them on a skewer. | their way, they met several Turkish 
He then cooked them on the coals in | women.—I have placed a picture of 
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one of them with her child, at the be-, the Yankee girls in my native land, 
ginning of this article; and here isa 
picture of another. 

“ How these Turkish ladies shuffle 
about! They don’t walk,” said Ralph. 

“That is because they wear such 
large, awkward boots, with their toes 
stuck into slippers without heels. It is 
so difficult to keep these slippers on, 


sir.” 
over the boots, that they go =e Yankee girls. Their countenan- 


“No, Ralph, one Yankee girl is 
worth a dozen of these poor Turkish 
women; and I don’t wonder at it. 
Your Yankee girls cultivate their 
minds. They think. These poor 
creatures are taught to believe they 
have no souls. ‘They are not educated 


ces lack expression. The light of 
cultivated mind does not flash from 
their eyes. But here we are near the 


along as you see.” 

“How funny their faces look, 
wrapped up in those veils. They are 
all covered up except the eyes. But 
I don’t see what use the veils are, for 
we can see their features through 


them.” 
“ Not much use indeed, Ralph. But 


landing.” 

As they neared the water,a Turk 
offered to sell them some water jugs. 
Ralph bought two. One was shaped 
like a bottle. The other like a stag. 
custom requires that they go veiled as} As they sat down in their boat, Ralph 
you see.” held up the latter and remarked : 


“T don’t think them very handsome,| “I think this is the ugliest looking 
do you, sir?” bottle I ever saw in my life.” 

“ No, Ralph, I do not. They have} That you may form some idea of the 
very fine eyes, but their complexions | correctness of his taste, I will insert 
are pallid, and they look unhealthy.” | pictures of the bottles. Here they 

“They won’t begin to compare with | are. F. F. 





TURKISH BOTTLE. WATER JUG. 
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MY WOODPECKER. 


MY WOODPECKER. 


Mr. Forrester: — When I was a| give you the whole of his sweet caro!s, 
boy, I thought as a boy; I acted like a | as he used to pour them forth from his 
boy, and, although now I have become | warbling throat. But, at length, after 








a man, yet I still sympathize with boys | many days, death came to my pretty 
in all their innocent sports. I love to| bird, and I buried him with all due 
see them trundle their hoops, kick the | honor, and with many boyish tears, 
foot-ball, fly the kite, play tag, I spy,| under an apple tree in my father’s 
orchard. Iwasa real mourner, I can 


touch the goal, play checkers, back- 
gammon, blind-man’s buff, hunt the 
slipper, skate, slide down hill, jump 
over posts, and do a thousand other| day. As I remember the disappoint- 
things of like kind. But all this has| ments and losses of my boyhood, it 
nothing to do with my story. This is|leads me to sympathize with boys, 
only the preface. Now for the story.| now that I am a man, and seek to 

One Saturday afternoon, many | please them in all practicable ways. 
years ago, I was standing by my fath- | Yes, I love to kick the foot-ball with 
them occasionally, and fly the kite, 
or some pleasing game, as other en- 


assure you, and the loss of my wood- 
pecker was not made up for many a 


er’s door, with a bouncing piece of 
bread and butter in my little fist, when | 
my neighbor Charles Inglee came along 'gagements will permit. How many 
with a woodpecker which he had just} ways there are of making children 
caught or found in his path ; whether happy, both boys and girls ; let every 
he was like Esau, starving for a mess | One, now grown to manhood, remem- 
ber that he was once a ciild, and let 


of pottage, or not, I cannot say; but 
seeing my bread and butter, he offered him try to please children. G. R. 
to sell me his bird for it. The bargain 
was consummated, and the woodpecker 
became mine. I put him ina nice 
wooden cage which my grandfather 
made, and then I fed him until he be- 


Kingston, Nov., 1855. 


Tue Bencat Ligut.— The com- 
position which makes the Bengal light, 
which is at once brilliant and harmless, 
go at my call. I used frequently to| is made of the following ingredients. 
let him go, and he would be gone all | Nitre, one pound; sulphur, five oun- 
day, and at night I would call, and | ces; sulphuret of antimony, two 
back he would come, singing his usual | ounces and a half—rubbed well to- 


“ame very tame, and would come and 


| 
| 
| 


song of glee, gether. It should be burnt in small 
Too-wit, too-wit, too-wit, too-wit. quantities, and ignited with a match. 


Never was a boy happier in the pos- | 
session of any object, than was I in | 
my woodpecker. I wish I could pic-| Economy is no disgrace ; it is wiser 


| 


ture him out to you, with his handsome | to live ona little, than outlive a great 





feathers, and his beautiful comb, and deal. 
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FRIENDLY 


ERE are again, 
my beloved children, 


we 


in the dominions of 






growling, gloomy old 


Ay 
KB December. 


iS old fellow, how his teeth 
ON do chatter. What ashriv- 
? elled up face he has. 
he puffs, and blows, and limps 






along on his shrunk 
What a bald head! and such a shock- 
ing bad coat! He is agruff old fellow, 
too. 
boy’s nose, and puff 
many a girlish face, as he goes wheez- 


snow-wreaths into 


ing along to his dormitory to take his 
eleven months’ nap, and to make way 
for sprightly, frisking young January. 
Well, 


and blazing fires, we can poke fun at 


who cares? With warm coats 
the old gentleman, and enjoy the short 
days, and the long nights which are his 
chief glory, in spite of the gloom in 
which he deliglits. 
girls are we — I ama boy, you know, 
Miss_ Sly! 


3 : : 
wig and spectacles, because my heart is 


ots, notwithstanding my 
young —who can be blithe and inno- 


cently gay, even in dark December. 
A lady, who says she reads my mag- 

azine with pleasure, has sent me a 

pretty little anecdote. She was walk- 


ing out one evening, last summer, with 


Happy boys and| 


CHIT-CHAT WITH 


P oor| 


MY READERS. 


a smart little miss, who was not easily 
caught napping. As they passed a 
garden, the little girl looked through 
the palings, and saw some beans grow- 


ing very finely. ‘Touching the lady’s 


| hand, she said: 


up legs. | from such a little spot as that,” 








“QO, that man will have a hundred 


How | bushels of beans this year!” 


“Not a hundred bushels, my dear, 
replied 
“ You don’t mean a hundred 
garden will not 


the lady. 
bushels either, for the 


He will twitch many a school | probably yield over two bushels at the 


most. 
dear, as is your habit. 
try to correct it, and speak of things as 
they actually are.” 

This was good advice, and I suppose 
the little girl viewed it as such, for she 
made no reply. 

A little later, the same evening, the 
moon shone out calm and beautiful. 
The lady wishing to instruct the little 
girl, told her that the moon was more 
than 237,000 miles distant from the 
Earth, 
right through the middle of the moon, 


You spoke extravagantly, 


my 


I hope you will 


and that if a tunnel was bored 


it would be more than two thousand 


| miles long. 


The little 
after listening to the lady. 
looked at the moon and 

“OQ, what a big story ! I don’t believe 


girl thought a moment, 
Then she 
said : 


| 
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a word of it,” and swinging her sun 
bonnet round her head by the string, 
she added, “I can see the moon as 
well as you can, and it is not a bit 
bigger than my sun bonnet!” 

This was rather a pert answer for a 
little girl, I confess; but she was sin- 
cere, and the lady forgave her pertness. 
She was too young to understand how 


a body that looks so small to the eye, | 
could, in reality, be so large as the lady | 


When she grows older, 
will be 


said it was. 
she will know better, and 
more careful how she contradicts those 
who are better instructed than herself. 

But I must turn to my puzzle 
drawer -—— no, not just yet. 
first whisper in your ear, that my next 
year’s Magazine will be so beautiful, s 
lively, so full of instruction, that none 
of you will want to do without it. So 
just send on your dollars, and take it 
another year.— Now for the puzzles. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 

NUMBER. 
TWO SHORT AND EASY LESSONS. 
Lew 2 Ss 4° 6 tT ttn PB 


So Shame full y 
3 14 15 16 17 18 19 20. | 
yee 8:8 8 ¢@ 
—12323 46 67 8 91011. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


FLOWERS. TOWNS. 
1. Cineraria. 1. Carlisle. 
2. Carnation. 2. Sheffield. 
8. Daisy. 8. Birmingham. 
4. Dahlia. 4. Doncaster. 
5. Oleander. 5. Liverpool. 
6. Mallow. 6. Worcester. 
7. Lilac. 7. Manchester. 


Leicester. 


9 


8. Magnolia. 
9. May rose. 
10. Lobelia. 

11. Fuchsia. 

12. Indian Pink. 


I must | 
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| Vermont Boy's Transposition— Austin W. 
Fuller. 
M. G. J’s Arithmetical query. 








94 Sheep $47 00 
5 Cows $50 00 
1 Pig $ 300 
$100 00 
W. 8S. S8’s Charade,— Waistcoat. 
“ Dudiey”’ Boy's Enigma. — Edward 


Champion Dwight. 

Julia M. Clark’s Enigma and Transposi- 
| tions.— Old New England Robin. 

I, H. B’s Transpositions—1. Yang-tse- 
kiang. 2. Dnieper. 3. Kennebec. 4. Rio 
| de la plata. 


| 100 
| 





NEW PUZZLES— CHARADES. 


you please. Everybody knows me, though 


} 

| 1. Iam a word of two, or three letters, as 
| nobody ever saw me, and there is not a 
vestige of me in the world. I am spoken 
of at one time as being fraught with repose 
| and happiness, and at another as being the 
I never 


I had 


a husband, though I never was married. I 


| author of the direst calamities. 


was born, yet I have many children. 


require no sustenance, though my greatest 
fault was eating; and what I ate, instead 
of nourishing my body, ensured my death. 


2. Iam a word of but four letters, but 
though small, I am of the greatest impor- 
tance to all. Iam found in every inhabited 
city, town, and village in the world; I exist 
in the earth, under the earth, in the air and 
water, on hills of Iceland, 
and in the sultry regions of the tropics; Iam 


snow-clad 


sometimes longand sometimes short, some- 
times bitter and sometimes sweet. All pos- 
sess me, and though I am often complained 
of, none wish to lose me, for, once lost, I can 
never be recalled. - 


REBUS. 


| A thing in which insects are frequently 
caught; 
The name of a place where a battle was 


fought; 
A sea-port, or town, of Lavidia, in Greece; 
A place that doth daily in grandeur increase; 
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The fabulous title of Jupiter's nurse; 

Short sleep, or a brown earthen vessel | 
reverse; 

A very great river of famed negro land; 

One also of Italy, equally grand; 

What the sky doth become on a dark stormy 
day, 

And a bird that delightfully sings on a 
spray ; 

These initials and finals two warriors name, 

Whose exploits are told in the annals of 
fame. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

A cistern has two pipes, by one of which 
it may be filled in 60 minutes, and by the 
other in 35; it has alsoa discharging pipe | 
by which it may be emptied in 47 minutes. | 
If all the three were open together, in what 


time will the cistern be filled or emptied ? 


HISTORICAL QUERIES. 

1. What nymph is said to have discovered 
the use of honey ? 

2. What seven cities claimed HomMER as 
their countryman ? 

8. What English king was killed by an 
arrow while hunting? 

4. What Scotch monarch won the battle 
of Bannockburn ?- 

Now for my correspondence. 

Livingston, Miss., Sept. 15th. 

Mr. F. Forrester — Dear Sir: — Your 
Magazine has been sent to me every month 
of this year, and I always take great pleas- 


ure in perusing its pages; there is always | 


something in them which is worth its price 
if learned. The September number has 
not been received yet, but I expect it is in 
the post office. We cannot send there for 
letters and papers, for fear of taking the 
yellow fever, which is raging in different 
parts of this country. I should think it 
would trouble you to print so many enigmas, 
for which reason, 1 will not send any. I 
don’t think you should tell your age, but 
excuse me; you can do as you please,— I'd 
like to know myself, though I will not ask. 
How glad I would be if you would travel 
around to see yoursubscribers. I know you 


— 


WITH MY READERS. 


would be cheerfully welcome here. I think 
you are about thirty-five or forty years of 
age, five feet eleven inches in height, and 
very good looking. I think you-have a 
double chin. 
I am your true friend, 
JAMEs L. GOODLOE. 


Much obliged to you, Master James, 
for your kind wishes ; may you live to 
’ a great and good man. I shake 
hands with you in my heart. 

Springfield Furnace, Blair County, 
Penn., October 9, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Forresrer.— I hope you will 
excuse me for not writing to you sooner, 
when I tell you that I bought a colt last fall 
for twenty-seven dollars anda half. I made 
my last payment for it last Saturday, and 
had only a gold dollar left, which I now 
send to you for the Magazine, 1 suppose 
| you will wonder how a little boy like me 
got so much money. Well, I will tell you. 
I made it by hauling water in harvest, and 
chips, and buying and selling chickens. 
While other boys were pitching horse shoes 
and doing mischief, I was raking the grain 
stubbles, and cutting grass along fence-rows 
for feed for my colt, which is now worth 
sixty dollars,— but I intend to keep it until 
it is worth a hundred, and then buy land in 
the West. When I write to you again, I 
will send you a conundrum. 

Your young friend, 
Assury P. Royer. 


Well, well, what a smart trader my 
' friend Asbury must be. And how in- 
dustrious, too. He is a second Samuel 
Budgett, a born merchant. Well, go 
ahead, Asbury; but, although you own 
a colt, don’t be coltish vourself, but 
While you culti- 


| 
' 


| 
| 


steady and virtuous. 
vate the art of saving money,don’t forget 
to gather up knowledge for your brain, 
as you did grass for your colt; and 
above all, keep your young heart full 
| of love—love every beautiful object 
j}in nature,—love your friends, love 
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your parents,—love everybody; but | much pleased and interested in its perusal. 
I think you have a very happy art in se- 
lecting and writing for us little folks; —I 
have you in my mind’s eye: and as others 
have tried their skill in describing you, I will 
I think you can put 


above all, love your Creator. 


Brentwood, N. H., Oct. 4th, 1855. 
Dear Mr. Forrester.—I have taken 
your excellent Magazine ten months, and I | try and do the same. 
like it very much indeed; I think the stories | on a long, serious face, look very old and 
are very interesting,—this is the first that | grave, or you can look lively; and, that you 
I have ever taken, and I am very much | are witty, I know. I should judge you to 


pleased with them. 
my companions.—I think that I can induce 
them to subscribe for it. 


Yours truly, HirAM JEWELL. 


I have not room for your enigma, | 
Hiram. 
ful in getting subscribers, as my little 
friend Asbury was in paying for his 
You are welcome to my circle of 


] hope you will be as success- 


colt. 
correspondents. 
Haverhill, Oct. 1st, 1855. 
DeaR Mr. Forrrster.—I have taken 
your Magazines three years, and I like them 
very much. But, as for your being an 
old man with acork leg, I do not believe 
it. 1 think you are a young man, with 
black hair, dark blue eyes, long black eye- 
lashes, high forehead, small mouth, nose 
and chin to correspond with the rest, and 
white skin; in fact, I think you are a very 
handsome young gentleman. I think the 
reason you tellof being an old gentleman, 
is to keep the girls quiet; but I shall not be 
quiet any longer, unless you let us have 
your likeness, so we can judge for ourselves. 


There, Mr. 
to that? If you don’t print my phiz 
in my Magazine soon, the girls will 


tand, what do you say 


make war upon you; and if they do, I | 
wouldn’t give much for your hair. 
They will have you as bald as John 
Gilpin. 
submit to your fate, or else “toe the 
mark.” 


So, make up your mind to 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 24th. 
Mr. ForresTER.—I have taken your 
book since its commencement, and am very 


I will recommend it to 


be about forty years old, not much over five 
feet in height, rather slender, black hair 
rather curly, hazel eyes, and dark complex- 
If I 
ever visit Boston, I shall make some excuse 


to call at the office, to see if 


ion, high forehead and Roman nose. 


my description 
is right. From your friend, 


NETTIE. 


Come along, Nettie, and take a peep 
at my mysterious face. It may be, 
you will be as much startled as the boy 
out West, who looked into a mirror for 
the first time in his life, and seeing his 
own homely, dirty phiz, was frightened. 
He didn’t know himself. Perhaps you 

vouldn’t know Francis Forrester, al- 
though you have drawn his portrait. 
By the way, your charade was not 
quite up to my standard. Try again, 
Nettie. 

Pembroke, Ms., Oct. 10th, 55. 

Mr. Forrester—Dear Sir-— Grand- 
father has taken your Magazine for me, one 
year. Ilike it very much. Ishould like 
to take your Magazine another year. My 
subscription ends with the December num- 
ber; enclosed, you will find a dollar of my 
own money for another year. 

From one of your many subscribers, 

JAMES KEENE. 


All right, James. <A friend at my el- 
bow says, “ Here’s a boy who gets up 
before breakfast, I'll warrant.” T’ll 
warrant that too, and more than that. 
I'll warrant he don’t live without eat- 
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ing. I shouldn’t wonder if he was at 
the head of his class too, in school. 
Success to you, Master James. 


Lawrence, Oct. 16th, 1855. 


Mr. Forrester: — Dear Sir. — My 
father has taken your interesting Magazine 
for five years, and I like it very much; I 
wish that it came every week instead of 
only once a month. 

I, with many other of your correspond- 
ents, do not think that you are an old 
gentleman, but I think that you are young 
and handsome, tall, black hair and whiskers, 
and good natured. 


I wish that you would let your face be | 
engraved, without our having to get you | 
I do not see as there is | 


new subscribers. 
any chance of my seeing it at present, as I 
have just moved into this city; but, I can 
think how you look, if I do not see you. 

I think that the answer to Mattie’s enigma 
is medicine and age. 


some puzzles that I do not understand. I 


wish you would give a prize puzzle. 

I have long been wanting to know about 
coral, and if you can, I should like to have 
you tell me about it. 

I have not time to write more. 

From your friend, 
SARAH E. Foreusn. 


I will write you an article about coral 
next month, Sarah.. I am glad you 
asked me to do it. 
correspondents would tell me some of 
the subjects about which they feel cu- 
rious. The hard puzzles are just what 
you need to strengthen your thinking 


Don’t give them up, but con- 
I know you can if 


powers. 
quer them, Sarah. 
you will. 
Hillsborough, Ohio, Nov. 3d, 1855. 
Mr. have 


DEAR ForREsTER.— As [I 


taken your Magazine for almost two years, 
I like it very much; I think the story about 


I could not find the | 
answers to the other verses, and there are 


| age, medium size, dark hair, blue o 


| guessing. 


I wish my other | 
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Grandmother Kelley and the donation party, 
is very pretty, and I think that Maria was 
a very kind-hearted girl. Ihave heard so 
many little boys and girls talk about how 
you look, that I think that you must be a 
cross old bachelor, with a little pug nose, 
and large grey eyes. Your friend, 
Mary Prictr. 


cross old 
I shall 
hand you over to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Forrester and my young Forrest- 
ers. They will tell you about a pug 


O, Mary! Mary! “A 


bachelor, with a pug nose !” eh ? 


nose. If ever they visit Hillsborough 
they will be after you with—a sharp 
stick ? no, no, but with kisses and plum 


cake; so look out, Miss Mary. 


Pittsfic ld, Oct. Ist, 1855, 
Mr. Forrester: —Dear Sir.— I noticed 
in the last numbers of your Magazine, that 
your subscribers were guessing what sort 
of a looking personage you are. 
I think that you are about forty years of 


ee 


r grey 


eyes, and wear a pair of spectacles on 


rather a long nose. 
Yours, respectfully, 


A SupscRIBER, 


A Subscriber answers several enig- 
mas. I suppose he thinks he is good at 
Wait till he sees my por- 


trait ! 


Witure Morey answers the Arith- 
metical question. I have a_ large 
number of letters for which I have no 
room —I wish I had —I1 think I must 
try to acknowledge all letters hereafter, 
every month; so, I hope my corres- 
pondents will keep writing. Now, 
beloved children, I bid you farewell 
until January, 1856 — It will soon be 


F. FP. 








